Preface 


In comparison to its importance for so many language-based studies 
and applications, structural ambiguity remains remarkably under- 
described. This book is intended to be a useful reference work that 
illuminates the role of various features of the English language in 
creating structural ambiguities. To do this, the book uses an inventory 
approach, proceeding through a consideration of the form and struc- 
ture classes of the language, some arrangements of modifiers, and other 
syntactic structures that play a particularly important role in creating 
structural ambiguities. 

Although this book is intended to address an important linguistic 
topic and provide new insights and useful information to academic 
linguists and serious students of the language, my hope is that scholars 
from such related fields as communications, psychology, humor research, 
editing, advertising, and language pedagogy will also find the informa- 
tion in the book to be accessible and useful. My discussion uses standard 
linguistics terminology such as finite vs nonfinite verbs, SVOC clausal types, 
etc., some of which may be unfamiliar to people from these other fields 
and disciplines, but I generally try to introduce such terminology when 
it is first used. In doing so, I hope my linguistic colleagues will under- 
stand that my brief explanations of such terminology are intended for 
the larger audience and not intended to appear patronizing or conde- 
scending in any way to those already familiar with such terms. 

This book makes three important contributions. First of all, as its title 
indicates, the book provides an inventory and discussion of how the 
various features of the English language create structural ambiguity. 
Rather than merely outline some types of structural ambiguities, the 
book gets inside the grammar, noting the specific structural behaviors 
of particular classes and subclasses of words and larger structures. I real- 
ize that some linguists will be aware of much of the information that 
I will present. Still, there is some value in collecting information 
and bringing it together in one source. And some of the linguistic 
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observations are likely to be informative even to those quite familiar 
with the grammatical structure of the language. This book cannot of 
course explore every minute dimension of structural ambiguity. That 
would take more space than this two-volume work allows. I have limited 
myself mainly to the features of those ambiguities that are sufficiently 
prominent that we can see evidence in the popular culture that they 
have been noticed, whether by everyday speakers who have stumbled 
across them by chance or by verbal artists such as comedians and 
advertisers. My treatment of structural ambiguities would obviously 
have to be even more detailed if I were to describe every conceivable 
type and variation as well as all of the necessary semantic and pragmatic 
features that are relevant to a full understanding of such ambiguities. 
Although such information may be essential for full descriptive pur- 
poses and may ultimately be crucial in a field such as Natural Language 
Processing, it would go well beyond the scope of what I am attempting 
to do here. 

Second, the book is replete with authentic examples, usually from 
jokes and advertisements, showing how specific structural features of 
the language have been used to create structural ambiguities. I suspect 
that some readers may be more interested in the data I provide than in 
my accompanying explanations. For those readers, the data can be 
applied to whatever their research or pedagogical needs might be. For 
example, a grammar or syntax teacher who is already aware of how a 
predicate adjective construction using a participial adjective may be 
easily confused with the passive voice might not be as interested in 
reading the description of the resemblance of the two structures. But he 
or she might like to have an example or two of how actual jokes and 
advertisements have exploited this homonymous structural similarity. 

With regard to this second contribution, another potential benefit 
to be gained from the collection of authentic examples of structural 
ambiguities is the independent verification, outside the field of linguis- 
tics, that such examples can provide about native speaker recognition of 
particular structural ambiguities. It is one thing for a linguist to argue, 
based on his or her own linguistic intuitions, that a particular utterance 
is structurally ambiguous (and some linguists have been criticized for 
relying too much on their own native-speaker intuitions for the claims 
that they make about the syntax). But if that linguist can show a humor 
ous word-play formed not by a linguist but rather by a comedian or 
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advertiser, who very obviously intended to have the target audience see 
two or more separate structural interpretations, then it becomes an 
independent verification that a given utterance really is structurally 
ambiguous, even to people who do not spend a great deal of time con- 
sciously thinking about the structure of the language. Indeed, with as 
much time as I have spent thinking about structural ambiguities and 
with the heightened awareness that I have acquired with regard to the 
possible ambiguity of particular structures, I could begin to doubt 
whether most native speakers would even perceive the double meaning 
of certain structures. But when I see that a joke or advertisement 
deliberately exploits that double meaning, then I am reassured that my 
intuitions about the ambiguous nature of a particular structure are not 
merely accessible to me and other linguists, but to the larger commu- 
nity of native speakers of the language. 

The third contribution of this book is its demonstration of how the 
kind of structural information in the text may be used to deliberately 
create structural ambiguities. Not long after I began researching struc- 
tural ambiguities, I began to believe that the most effective application 
that native speakers could make of my work was not to recognize and 
avoid ambiguities but rather to generate them. Although native speak- 
ers who read this book could perhaps increase their ability to recognize 
and avoid structural ambiguities, I think it is quite clear that native 
speakers are generally able to recognize these ambiguities without con- 
scious grammatical instruction. But forming structural ambiguities and 
the word-plays that integrate them is another matter altogether. In order 
to do this, I think it is definitely useful to learn how they are constructed. 
And significantly enough, some highly lucrative industries reward those 
who display creativity and resourcefulness in creating the kind of clever 
word-plays that are often based on structural ambiguities. Consider 
those activities or products where word-plays are often used, such as 
comedy writing, advertising, business jingles and slogans, greeting cards, 
bumper stickers, captions, headlines, etc. The final chapter outlines 
how one might use the information in the book in a systematic and stra- 
tegic way to generate structural ambiguities. 

Having said what I believe the book’s contributions to be, I wish to 
clarify what this book does not primarily aim to do. This book is not 
intended as a work in the field of abstract theoretical syntax. In fact, 
some theoretical syntacticians will likely be put off by some of the terms 
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and analyses that I will use, though such terms and approaches are 
compatible with the work that is done in applied linguistics. The book 
is also not intended to provide a complete or even comprehensive 
description of the English grammatical system. Its focus is limited to 
those structures and features that are relevant to structural ambiguity 
and how they might be deliberately exploited to form structural word- 
plays. This focus also explains some of the idiosyncratic features of my 
inventory. For example, for reasons I explain later in the book, I have 
developed some chapters around nouns and verbs rather than around 
noun phrases and verb phrases, a departure from what other linguistic 
descriptions might do as they describe the overall grammar. 

I have benefited over the years from the timely support or input of 
a variety of individuals. I first wish to thank Victor Raskin, who has 
always believed in the value of this project. I also thank that scholar of 
structural ambiguities, Norman C. Stageberg. Although my work has 
headed in a different direction from his and he died some years before 
I even began to study ambiguity, his work on ambiguity has been very 
helpful and influential to me. I also thank my colleagues and friends, 
Paul Baltes, Wendy Baker, Royal Skousen, Mel Thorne, Wesley Pack, 
Rachel Hansen, and Christina Champenois, who have read portions 
of my manuscript. Over the years I have also benefited from examples 
that my students have provided to me. I have tried to note these con- 
tributions in the endnotes of the book. In addition to this, I have been 
assisted in different ways by the following research assistants: Derek 
Bentley, Jane Clayson, Elaine Amodt, Renee Johnson, Rachel Hansen, 
Curtis Snyder, Raymond Pai, Caroline Jacobs, and Eimi Priddis. Others 
providing useful input or help of one kind or another include William 
Eggington, Diane Strong-Krause, Alan Manning, Lynn Henrichsen, 
Deryle Lonsdale, Cameron Martin, Heather Armstrong, and Tracy 
Spackman. I have also benefited from the technical assistance or 
encouragement of Phyllis Daniel, Lori Ann Spear, Sharon Boyle, and 
Mel Smith. A research leave provided by Brigham Young University 
greatly assisted me in being able to finish this book. I am also deeply 
indebted to the editorial staff at Continuum Publishing, particularly 
Gurdeep Mattu and Colleen Coalter, and P. Muralidharan and his 
team at Newgen Imaging Systems. Finally, I thank my wife, Marleen, 
without whose patience and support, this project would not have been 
possible. 
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Introduction 


One of the curious incongruities in our standard English lexicon 
surrounds the verb disambiguate, which has no corresponding word 
ambiguate.' 1 suspect this lexical gap will not continue much longer. 
A quick computer search online reveals that people are already begin- 
ning to use the as-yet-unacceptable form. The current lexical gap likely 
results from a perspective that most of us have of language as a medium 
of communication almost exclusively devoted to conveying information. 
According to this view of language, ambiguity represents a problem, 
a phenomenon that must be avoided if possible and resolved when it 
does occur. By this view we wouldn’t normally try to “ambiguate” some- 
thing, at least not when communicating cooperatively with someone. 

But as David Crystal and other linguists have pointed out, our 
language use is not limited to communicating information. In consider- 
ing the importance of “ludic” or playful language, Crystal explains: 


Ludic language has traditionally been a badly neglected subject of 
linguistic enquiry—at best treated as a topic of marginal interest, at 
worst never mentioned at all. Yet it should be at the heart of any think- 
ing we do about linguistic issues. (1) 


In recent years some linguists, have, in fact, given increased attention 
to humor. We could note, for example, the work of Raskin, Attardo, 
Ritchie, Ross, Pepicello and Green, as well as Don and Alleen Nilsen, 
and others, though more work still remains to be done. Beyond the 
important descriptive linguistic work that has been done in humor 
research, I believe we should also examine how linguistic scholarship in 
this area can be applied toward creating humor. More specifically, we 
might consider how a conscious knowledge of structural ambiguity 
(an ambiguity involving how the structures, not just word meanings 
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should be interpreted) could be useful in generating the kind of clever 
word-plays found in the humor of comedy writing, greeting cards, 
bumper stickers, and advertising. 

Of course structural word-plays are only involved in a fraction of the 
humor and advertising that exists. Much of the humor that we see is 
situationally based or plays off stereotypes and surprising incongruities. 
But structural ambiguities are an important source for many of the most 
memorable jingles, slogans, and punchlines. Who isn’t intrigued by 
lines such as Groucho Marx’s “Time flies like an arrow; fruit flies like a 
banana”? (Tibballs, Zingers 245) And consider the enduring success of 
the jingle for GLAD garbage bags that instructs us, “Don’t get mad. 
Get GLAD.” To be sure, advertisers and comedians have gotten by quite 
well without the benefit of a linguist describing how word-plays occur. 
But their creativity could certainly be enhanced by powerful tools that 
could not only generate a great variety of structural word-plays more 
quickly but also more effectively resolve linguistic barriers that produce 
syntactically awkward or ill-formed word-plays. 

This book is intended to be useful for both descriptive and applied 
linguistics. It will explore the inventory of grammatical features within 
the English language that allow structural ambiguities to occur, contex- 
tualizing its discussion within a possible application: the deliberate 
creation of structural word-plays.” In the final part of the book I shall 
provide a methodology and a list of formulas to show how the gram- 
matical characteristics and strategies identified in the book could be 
deliberately and systematically applied in generating structural word- 
plays. That section, however, is intended to be illustrative rather than 
exhaustive in its treatment. Even though the formulas will be more 
thoroughly addressed later in the book, let’s now briefly look at an 
illustration of how the inventory and formulas might be applied. 


An Illustration of the Inventory Approach and 
Related Formulas 


We'll begin our consideration of the inventory approach and its related 
formulas by noting that the English language contains tens of thousands 
of words, many of which have multiple definitions representing differ- 
ent parts of speech. An oft-noted example, bear, isa homonym that may 
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be interpreted as either a noun or a verb. By “homonym” I mean that it 
shares its spoken and written form with at least one other word that has 
a very different meaning. If we also consider the homophone bare 
(pronounced the same but spelled differently), we have the additional 
part of speech of adjective. The language is full of such words.’ The 
existence of homophonous and homonymous forms associated with 
different parts of speech does not automatically lead to structural ambi- 
guities. The semantic context and syntactic requirements of an utter- 
ance still help determine what kinds of interpretations are possible. 
From the standpoint of creating a deliberate structural word-play, it is 
relatively easy to set up a semantic context that would tolerate more 
than one part-of-speech meaning. The syntactic requirements, however, 
are not so easily appeased. Let’s take a word like patient, which could 
either mean someone who is receiving medical care (the noun inter 
pretation) or alternatively a description of a calm and tolerant attitude 
(the adjective meaning). We will take note of its particular homony- 
mous characteristic by referring to it as a “noun/adjective word.” And 
we can easily imagine integrating the varying semantic possibilities 
related to the word patient into a single situation. For example, a patient 
who has had to wait a long time in a doctor’s office may, surprisingly 
enough, still be patient. And we might wish syntactically to encapsulate 
those two meanings of patient into a single ambiguous form. But the 
syntactic requirements of our language (within which I also intend to 
include the morphological requirements such as distinctive suffix 
forms) present an obstacle that often makes it difficult for the two mean- 
ings to be embodied within the same structure. Note, for example, that 
in the common linguistic environment after a form of BE, the noun 
meaning requires the presence of what linguists call a “determiner” 
such as a, the, my, etc. Thus if we mean someone who is treated by a 
doctor, we say something like “He is a patient,” “He is the patient,” or “He 
is my patient.” On the other hand, if we intend the adjective meaning, 
then no such determiner is present, and we get instead a description of 
his personality like “He is patient.” Thus, even though the word patient 
may serve as a noun or adjective, the two separate meanings are signaled 
by different syntactic markers. Structurally speaking, in these two lin- 
guistic environments the two meanings are structurally incompatible. 
As we proceed through the inventory described in this book, we dis- 
cover that there is a construction, “a little” that bridges or subverts the 
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structural incompatibility between nouns and adjectives (cf. Stageberg, 
“Structural Ambiguity: Some Sources,” hereafter referred to as “Sources” 
559). This is illustrated in the following joke: 


Doctor, doctor, I think I’m shrinking. 
Well, you'll just have to be a little patient. (Tibballs, Humor 108) 


In this joke the structural incompatibility between “being patient” vs 
“being a patient” has been neutralized because the construction 
“a little” may be interpreted as consisting of either a determiner and 
adjective (which modifies the following noun) or as a set adverbial 
expression meaning something like “somewhat” (which modifies a fol- 
lowing adjective). What I have shown here is not merely an isolated 
case. It represents a substantial vulnerability that can be exploited over 
and over again with many words like patient such as savage, uniform, 
antique, brief, negative, etc. that can be nouns or adjectives. Thus with this 
understanding, whenever we recognize a noun/adjective word, we know 
at least one strategy or formula for utilizing that word in a structural 
word-play. Note the sentences below: 


He was a patient [noun]. He was patient [adjective].> He was a little 
patient [ambiguous]. 

He was a savage. He was savage. > He was a little savage. 

It was a uniform. It was uniform. > It was a little uniform. 

The chair was an antique. The chair was antique. > The chair was a 
little antique. 

It was a brief: It was brief: > It was a little brief. 

The photo was a negative. The photo was negative. > The photo was a 
little negative. 


The resulting structures after the application of the formula constitute 
the heart of the word-play. They are the core linguistic element around 
which the joke or advertisement can be further built. One advertise- 
ment used the structure above with the word savage (this time combined 
with a form of the verb get) to promote a movie starring the comedian 
Tim Allen as a man who adopted a boy from the jungle: “On March 7th, 
Tim Allen gets a little savage.”* 

This matter of the core structure needs to be explored here briefly. 


The core word-play is not necessarily the finished form, though it 
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sometimes can be. There is still often a need for creativity in cleverly 
fashioning the core structure into something funny. In fact, depending 
on how the core structure is polished and shaped, it may render a joke 
or advertisement that will be seen as clever or corny, or as humor 
directed to young children versus humor directed to an older audience. 
This is an important point that deserves further illustration. One of the 
types of structural ambiguity that we will consider later occurs when the 
passive is mistaken for the predicate adjective construction involving a 
past participle. This is evident in the children’s joke, “Why is it hard for 
leopards to hide?” “Because they’re always spotted” (M. Brown 9). This 
joke would cause most adults to groan. Yet I can easily show that 
some humor by professional comedians uses precisely the same type of 
ambiguity, though it is dressed up differently to appeal to older 
audiences. The following two jokes do precisely that. The first is by 
Conan O’Brien, who creates a joke involving the presidential candidate 
Al Gore (who was known for seeming stiff in his demeanor) and The 
Simpsons, a popular, satirical cartoon show on television: 


Al Gore turned down a chance to be on The Simpsons. He explained, 
“I’ve never been animated and I’m not going to start now.” (That’s 
Funny 108) 


In another joke Tim Allen also uses the same kind of ambiguity: 


Electricity can be dangerous. My nephew tried to stick a penny into a 
plug. Whoever said a penny doesn’t go far didn’t see him shoot across 
that floor. I told him he was grounded. (cited in J. Brown, 1,349 
Hilarious 77) 


Throughout this book, therefore, when you see a particular joke or adver- 
tisement, whether you believe it to be funny or not, remember that its 
significance goes well beyond the particular joke or advertisement that 
has been provided. It exemplifies a structural potential, which could be 
dressed up in different ways, rendering a variety of jokes, each of which 
will resonate with some kinds of audiences more than with others. 

We interrupted our discussion of the inventory approach and what it 
could reveal about the ambiguity potential for noun/adjective words. 
So far we have seen that “a little” can provide one powerful tool for 
creating structural ambiguities with noun/adjective words. But the 
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noun/adjective words are not reliant on this strategy alone for a 
structural ambiguity to occur. In the chapter on morphology we dis- 
cover that the possessive inflection -’s on nouns allows an immediately 
following noun to be mistaken for an adjective. This is because the same 
form used for the possessive suffix that introduces a noun can alterna- 
tively be used for a contraction of BE that can introduce an adjective. 
One of my students shared with me a word-play that illustrates this well: 
One business displayed a sign that said, “Today’s special.” Under those 
words it added, “So’s tomorrow.”° This kind of ambiguity between nouns 
and adjectives works because when a noun is inflected for the posses- 
sive, it serves essentially as the determiner, and no other determiner like 
a, an, the, or my is then necessary. The absence of the determiner then 
allows the adjective possibility to occur as well. Let’s go back to our 
sample list of noun/adjectives (patient, savage, uniform, antique, brief, 
negative) and see how this strategy, revealed in the inventory of affixes 
and contractions, can be productively applied to noun/adjective words: 


The doctor’s patient. 

The jungle’s savage 

The company’s uniform. 
The store’s antique 

The court’s brief. 

The photo’s negative. 


Again, these are just the central word-plays from which a clever adver- 
tiser or comedian can work in setting up the larger context. For exam- 
ple, we could create a dialogue like the following: 


Tom: “Did you know the doctor’s patient in that other room?” 
George: “Just in the other roome” 

Tom: “Yeah, where else would you expect him to be?” 

George: “Huh?” 


In the later chapter on premodification, we also learn that noun/ 
adjectives may both serve as a premodifier to a following noun. We often 
think of only adjectives filling this function. But consider a form like 
“school tuition.” In this case “school” is serving to modify (describe) a 
type of tuition. It functions like an adjective while still retaining its 
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identity as a noun. Whether the premodifier is a noun or adjective, the 
overall phrase may be introduced by a determiner and still be structur- 
ally ambiguous. This is because the determiner is understood to apply 
to the word being described or modified rather than the modifier. Thus 
the determiner essentially gives a free pass to the noun/adjective word, 
refusing to signal its identity. Now let’s return to our list of six sample 
noun/adjective words and see how they can be integrated in an ambigu- 
ity when they occur as a premodifier to a following noun: 


A patient representative [the determiner word A is connected with 
representative, not patient] 

A savage dance 

Some uniform treatment 

An antique store 

The brief concerns 

The negative replacement 


All of these can work into a structural ambiguity. In my local area there 
is a company that cleans uniforms for businesses. One logo they have 
used is a clever one: “Dedicated to uniform excellence.” 

We have now seen three strategies or formulas for allowing nouns and 
adjectives to be mistaken for each other in larger grammatical struc- 
tures. These strategies are developed from the inventory of structures in 
our language that are prone to structural ambiguity or that facilitate its 
construction. The three strategies comprise just a fraction of the 
so-called noun/adjective formulas. In other words, there are other 
formulas that allow nouns to be mistaken for adjectives and yet allow for 
both interpretations to be grammatically sound. At the end of the book 
I will provide a longer list of the noun/adjective formulas. 

But the list of formulas for building structural word-plays is even more 
extensive than this would seem to imply. For there are also formulas for 
nouns to be mistaken with verbs, for verbs to be mistaken for adjectives, 
for nouns to be mistaken for adverbs, etc. The power of the set of 
formulas is that once we have decided on a given semantic domain, 
such as football, breakfast cereal, or overcoats, we can begin a very 
systematic process that quickly yields a good number of word-plays. First 
we identify some of the domain-specific words, which are then identified 
for their homonymous or homophonous part-of-speech possibilities. 
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This identification then immediately leads to the relevant formulas that 
are available for each type of homonymous or homophonous overlap. 
The words are then plugged into the appropriate formulas, and we have 
the working-core structures. As an example, if we were marketing soap, 
we could brainstorm for a few minutes to identify related words in 
addition to soap, such as clean, cleaner, lather, smell, wash, bar, oil, fragrance, 
and fragrant or the product name of the specific soap that we wish to 
sell. Then we could identify the subset of these words that can be hom- 
onymous or homophonous, having more than one part of speech, such 
as clean (verb/adjective), cleaner (noun/adjective), soap (noun/verb), 
lather (noun/verb), smell (noun, verb), bar (noun/verb), and oi (noun, 
verb). As we consider the dual part-of-speech capabilities of these words 
such as noun/verb, noun/adjective, and verb/adjective, we will be able 
to direct the words to their own respective formulas that work to manip- 
ulate the grammar into a structural ambiguity. Among the listed hom- 
onyms with two or more possible part-of-speech capabilities, we can see 
the word cleaner, which is a noun/adjective word. We’ll move forward 
with that in our discussion here since we have already looked at three 
formulas for this homonymous category. Using the three formulas that 
we have identified (and this was only a partial list of the noun/adjective 
formulas), we could generate the following core word-plays: 


Formula One: Get a little cleaner. 
A little cleaner for everyone. 
More than just a little cleaner. 


Formula Two: Everyone’s cleaner. 
Your home’s cleaner. 


Formula Three: The cleaner solution 
The cleaner approach 


Now imagine that we aren’t limited to these three formulas but have a 
list of all noun/adjective formulas, all noun/verb formulas, all verb/ 
adjective formulas, etc. These additional formulas would allow us to go 
back and construct multiple word-plays for the other words in the list 
with differing part-of-speech capabilities, as we saw with soap (noun/ 
verb) and clean (verb/adjective), to name just a couple. It should be 
evident that such an approach provides great creative power. If nothing 
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else, we have a considerable headstart over a traditional approach in 
which people merely brainstorm and hope that something clever occurs 
to them. 

Many people who enjoy creating puns are often unable to reconcile 
the mutually incompatible syntactic requirements of words belonging 
to different parts of speech. These punsters end up creating puns that 
are awkwardly formed with a syntax that conforms to only one of the 
intended meanings. The English language is so full of homonymous 
and homophonous forms that virtually anyone who pays even minimal 
attention can identify more than one possible meaning of a given form 
and can invoke the two or more meanings, especially if no effort is made 
to make both meanings conform to the syntax of the language. I could 
spot someone carrying a bucket and tell them they look “pale,” or 
I could spot a road sign and tell someone with me that I want to “assign” 
them to pronounce what is on the sign. For individuals creating such 
puns, the syntax represents a formidable enemy that they often don’t 
even try to understand or engage. But the syntax of the language 
isn’t nearly so difficult and unyielding if we just take the time to learn 
something about it and to understand it better. And in so doing, we can 
artfully generate the kinds of word-plays that allow two different 
syntactic interpretations, both of which are well-formed. Let’s look at 
just one example of a badly formed pun that could have easily been 
altered to work structurally by both intended structural interpretations 
if its creator had just used one of the three formulas that I identified 
above (and those formulas are just a brief sample of a much longer 
list of formulas identified at the back of the book). The particular 
riddle that I will show below was actually constructed by a child, but the 
structural flaw illustrates the kind of problem that even adult punsters 
often display: 


When is a dog overweight? 
When it’s a husky (Bernstein 33-34) 


This is a clear case of a riddle that could have benefited from the noun/ 
adjective formula using “a little.” As the current riddle stands, it is syn- 
tactically well-formed only by the noun interpretation, and yet the pun- 
ster wants us to see the adjective meaning as well. Solving the syntactic 
incompatibility is really quite easy in this case, especially when someone 
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is aware of the available formula. Using “a little” in the punchline above 
would have rendered the structurally ambiguous “when it’s a little 
husky.” 

Before leaving this section I should clarify that although many of the 
formulas that we will see are designed to reconcile incompatible syntactic 
requirements of the two or more interpretations of a homonym or homo- 
phone, some formulas introduce structural word-plays that are designed 
around other gaps and vulnerabilities in the grammatical system. This 
book will consider the range of grammatical information needed to capi- 
talize on the vast potentials in the language for structural ambiguity, 
including, but not limited to, word homonymy or homophony. 


Conscious Linguistic Knowledge 


Much of the knowledge that native speakers have about their own 
language remains at an unconscious rather than a conscious level. 
For example, many native speakers of English would have a hard time 
explaining the different language contexts that determine whether we 
use the word much versus the word many. We use the word much to 
quantify a word like mud, but many to quantify a word like table. The 
word mud does not allow a plural (except in the uncommon situation of 
discussing different types of mud), whereas table can easily be made into 
a plural. Thus we can say, “I don’t see much mud” and “I don’t see many 
tables.” But we can’t say, “I don’t see many muds” or “I don’t see much 
tables.” Somewhere in our minds we have classified mud and table 
differently. But that doesn’t change the fact that most of us probably 
don’t consciously realize that we have done so. If you were to ask a lin- 
guist or someone who studies the structure of our language (such as 
someone who has had to study English as a second language or as 
a foreign language), you would find that that person is probably con- 
sciously aware of these distinctions in word classes and even has terms 
for some of them. The words like mud are often called “noncount” or 
“mass” nouns, whereas the words like table are referred to as “count” 
nouns. In a situation such as this, a nonnative speaker has to learn con- 
sciously what native speakers seem to do quite unconsciously. One of 
the goals of linguistic study is in fact to describe and make explicit what 
native speakers know implicitly. And as it relates to our subject at hand, 
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an explicit awareness of different classes and subclasses in the language, 
along with their idiosyncratic behaviors, will allow considerable resource- 
fulness in fashioning creative structural word-plays. 


All in Good Humor 


My focus in this book on structural ambiguity should not be understood 
to imply that most humor in general (whether in jokes or advertising) fits 
into this category. As authors such as Raskin, Attardo, and Ritchie have 
shown, it certainly does not. But the other kinds of humor do not require 
the careful attention to grammatical structure in order to reconcile the 
requirements of competing syntactic forms. It is this latter challenge that 
occupies our attention in this book. 

As part of its discussion, this book contains many examples of humor- 
ous word-plays. And I believe that even beyond the sheer illustrative 
power that the jokes and advertisements provide for the principles dis- 
cussed in this book, there are some additional good reasons for provid- 
ing a lot of such word-play data. 

First of all, humor data (including the humorous word-plays in adver- 
tising) were often important in contributing to my understanding of the 
structural word-play potentials in the language. Indeed, humor and 
advertising often exploit particular features within the grammatical 
system and as they do so, call attention to these features. As I’ve noted 
elsewhere: 


Indeed, over the years as people have noted trouble spots in the 
grammatical system of the language, they have developed wordplays 
around these features. The humor and advertisements built around 
troublesome linguistic features are easy to spot and, in some cases, 
may provide ideas about potential ambiguities that might otherwise 
have escaped the attention of someone who tries independently to 
discover or imagine such patterns within the language. Thus humor 
and advertising essentially flag important data for consideration. 
(Oaks and Lewis 277-78) ° 


An examination of humor and advertising has also provided me 
with some insights into the productivity of certain kinds of structural 
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ambiguity. Those kinds that are represented by numerous word-plays 
are likely indicative of structural ambiguities that are relatively 
productive. 

Another good reason to use examples from humor and advertising in 
a book about structural ambiguity is that these areas present important 
authentic data for consideration. Generally speaking, those who have 
constructed these word-plays or compiled them into joke collections 
have not done so to make any kind of linguistic argument. Their goals 
are communicative, primarily to amuse. Linguists have sometimes been 
criticized for making up sentences, which they use to support their own 
conclusions. Most of the humorous data here (whether in jokes or 
advertisements), however, have been independently derived and appar- 
ently recognized by the comedians, joke-tellers, and advertisers to be 
ambiguous. 

And finally, another good reason is that jokes, humorous stories, and 
word-plays are often memorable in ways that a structural description or 
formula might not be. These humorous examples can serve to remind 
us of the linguistic facts and principles that they illustrate. 


Other Applications 


Up to this point, as I have discussed the applications of the study of 
structural ambiguity, I have focused on how a knowledge of structural 
ambiguity could help in deliberately generating humorous word-plays. 
And the book is oriented toward this type of application. But there are 
other useful applications for the material in this book. As might easily 
be imagined, the same grammatical inventory that is useful for creating 
structural ambiguity can alternatively be applied in the opposite direc- 
tion as an aid in avoiding or at least detecting structural ambiguity. 
First, we'll look at how the inventory might be useful to writers and 
editors. Though I don’t believe that studying how structural ambiguity 
occurs is necessary for a native speaker to detect or remove ambiguity 
in a text, it is probably true that a conscious understanding of how 
ambiguity is constructed may increase one’s sensitivity in recognizing it 
more easily and in being more resourceful in considering the variety of 
available options for revision. One editor colleague of mine has also 
suggested that a greater awareness of how ambiguity is constructed may 
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be useful for professional editors as they communicate with their 
clients. Rather than reporting to a writer that his or her sentence could 
have more than one interpretation—an observation that some authors 
apparently don’t always accept—an editor could point out how 
a particular structure produced by their author or client has been shown 
almost axiomatically to lead to a structural ambiguity.’ 

The study of structural ambiguity also has great relevance and 
application for work in natural language processing (NLP), which aims 
at helping computers to replicate human-like abilities with language. 
Indeed, it has been recognized for some time that ambiguity is a highly 
problematic area in NLP (cf., for example, Raskin, “Linguistics” 44). 
If a computer is to be programmed to recognize ambiguity, or perhaps 
even avoid it, it must be programmed with specific descriptions of the 
kinds of linguistic structures that are involved in ambiguity. Although 
this particular book is not specifically directed towards natural language 
processing, some of the information it contains should be of interest to 
those working in this area. NLP research is, of course, important to 
areas such as machine translation and artificial intelligence. And inci- 
dentally, one of the areas in artificial intelligence that is getting some 
important attention is the processing of humor. 


Towards a Definition of Structural Ambiguity 


It will now be useful to explore in greater detail what I mean by the term 
“structural ambiguity.” An utterance is structurally ambiguous when it 
can yield more than one syntactic interpretation or when it implies 
more than one syntactic relationship between constituents within a 
structure. Norman C. Stageberg, whose earlier work on structural 
ambiguity types has greatly influenced my own, showed that structural 
ambiguities may create a confusion about the part of speech, such as 
whether a particular word is a noun or verb, or a confusion about the 
grammatical function of a constituent in an utterance—for example, 
whether something is a direct or indirect object. Structural ambiguities 
may also involve the scope of modification.’ We shall briefly look at an 
example of each of these. In the sentence “I saw her play,” it can be 
unclear whether the part of speech of play is as a noun or verb. In the 
sentence “She brought the horse meat,” it is not clear what the 
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grammatical function of horse is. Is it part of a direct object horse meat, 
meaning that horse meat is what she brought? Or is it an indirect object, 
meaning that she brought meat to the horse? An ambiguous scope of 
modification is found in the utterance “an old book seller.” In this latter 
case we could wonder whether old describes or modifies book seller or just 
book. In other words, are we speaking of a book seller that is old? Or are 
we speaking of a seller of old books? 

Structural ambiguities may be distinguished from lexical ambiguities 
in which particular words have a different meaning, but the varying 
meanings do not necessarily change the structural interpretation of 
the utterance. Structural ambiguities may, of course, involve a lexical 
ambiguity, but they are not limited to a lexical ambiguity alone. For 
example, in the utterance “I saw her play,” the word-play is lexically 
ambiguous, but it is not limited to a lexical ambiguity since the alter- 
native interpretation about the part of speech requires us to interpret 
the overall structure of the utterance differently. 

The difference between a lexical ambiguity and a structural ambiguity 
(which, as I have said, can also involve a lexical ambiguity as part of its 
structural ambiguity) may be illustrated through two humorous texts. 
First, a lexical ambiguity may be illustrated through the following 
portion of a comic’s routine: “I bought a box of animal crackers, and it 
said on it, ‘Do not eat if seal is broken.’ So I opened up the box, and 
sure enough .. .” (Brian Kiley, as cited in J. Brown, 1,349 Hilarious 96). 
In this joke the word seal has two different interpretations, but by both 
interpretations it is a noun and the subject of its clause. If the two inter- 
pretations were diagrammed or analyzed, by whatever method, there 
would be no difference in the two diagrams. Now let us contrast that 
with a humorous structural ambiguity found in a newspaper headline: 
Canada seals deal with creditors” (M. Clark 44).° In the headline, seals 
could be a noun or verb, just as deal could be a noun or verb. Notice that 
while both of the above examples involve a form of seal, only the head- 
line creates doubt about the structural interpretation. 

As part of my consideration of structural ambiguity, I am also includ- 
ing lexical ambiguities involving different subcategories of the same 
lexical class when those subcategories correspond to different syntactic 
behavior. A word like cake may be a count noun or a noncount noun, 
depending on the environment. The difference in the two subclasses 
often corresponds to syntactic differences in the way that determiners 
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(like a or an) or plurals are used with the word. As an indefinite count 
noun, cake requires the article a when it is singular, and a plural marker 
-s when it is plural. As an indefinite noncount noun, cake doesn’t take an 
article, and since it can never occur as a plural, it doesn’t take the plural 
marker either. If I say, “I want a cake,” the noun cake is count. If I say, 
“I want cake,” the noun is noncount. But here once again is a situation 
where a little can bridge an incompatibility, this time between count and 
noncount nouns rather than between count nouns and adjectives. Thus 
if I say, “I want a little cake,” I have set up another structural ambiguity. 

I will also be considering ambiguities to be structural when they 
involve lexical differences involving a structure class of words, that is, 
one of the closed classes. The difference between open and closed 
classes deserves a little elaboration here. Open classes are those classes 
that freely tolerate the addition of new vocabulary into the language. 
These include nouns, verbs, adjectives, and to some extent, adverbs.'® 
These classes contain words loaded with semantic information and are 
sometimes referred to as the “content classes.” If you think about the 
kinds of words that have entered the language most recently, you will 
notice that nearly all of these have entered the open classes. Structure 
or closed classes, on the other hand, are highly resistant to adding new 
vocabulary. These classes, which are primarily involved with functional 
notions in the language, include pronouns, prepositions, determiners, 
conjunctions, and auxiliary verbs. 

Now let us look at an example illustrating why a lexical difference in 
the meaning of a word belonging to a structure class should be consi- 
dered a structural ambiguity. The preposition by (a member of a struc- 
ture class) may be interpreted in two different ways in a sentence like 
“The fire was built by John.” The preposition by may introduce a locative 
sense (“The fire was built near John”) or an agentive sense (“John built 
the fire”). These differences in interpretation have structural implica- 
tions, since only one of these interpretations may be expressed with the 
active sentence “John built the fire.” In a similar way, the preposition of 
can relate to agentive (roughly corresponding to subject) as well as 
patient (roughly corresponding to direct object) roles—semantic rela- 
tionships that are syntactically different when they are paraphrased. 
When I use Chomsky’s famous phrase, “the shooting of the hunters” 
(Syntactic 88), the use of the preposition of makes it unclear whether the 
hunters are doing the shooting or whether they are being shot. The two 
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meanings correspond to the two different syntactic forms “the hunters 
shoot somebody” or “somebody shoots the hunters.” The syntactic 
differences necessitated by a paraphrase of the different lexical mean- 
ings of the prepositions by and of argue for the view that the different 
lexical meanings of a structure class can also be structural in nature. 

I will also consider structures that can be alternatively interpreted as 
literal or fixed expressions to be structurally ambiguous. These would 
include an expression like the much discussed idiom “kick the bucket” 
in which the literal meaning refers to kicking a pail, while the idiomatic 
meaning refers to dying. It seems to me that these should be considered 
structural ambiguities, since they are alternatively either an utterance 
with discrete constituent identities that can be broken up and rear- 
ranged, or a single indivisible unit. Thus, although the literal interpreta- 
tion of “He kicked the bucket,” just like nearly any other sentence 
containing a transitive verb, allows us to make the utterance passive 
(“The bucket was kicked by him”) or to insert modifiers (“He kicked 
the large bucket”), the idiomatic interpretation, corresponding to the 
meaning of dying, allows us no such freedom. If we intend to say that 
someone died, we cannot say, “The bucket was kicked by him.” Nor can 
we say, “He kicked the large bucket.”"! 


Items Not Considered To Be Structurally Ambiguous 


I now wish to briefly mention some items that will not be considered to 
be structurally ambiguous and thus will not generally be addressed in this 
book. These include vagueness, garden path sentences, focus ambigul- 
ties, metalinguistic ambiguities, and consecutively altered constructions. 


Vagueness 


We'll first begin with a consideration of vagueness. When something is 
vague, its meaning is not sufficiently specific. This is a different matter 
from ambiguity, which presents more than one interpretation, each of 
which may be very specific. Of course, those people who engage in 
evasive language can use either kind of utterance, but there is a differ 
ence. Nationally syndicated columnist, William Safire, points out in one 
of his columns that when President Clinton was asked about the missing 
e-mails that had been hidden by his staff, Clinton responded: “I believe 
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that was known years ago.” As Safire points out, “Sure, he knew and Ruff 
[his attorney] knew. But no grand jury or congressional committee was 
told” (“Get to bottom of ‘e-mail gap,’” Deseret News, March 31, 2000: 
A15). Clinton’s statement was vague. On the other hand, when 
President George Bush senior made a campaign promise of “No new 
taxes” and then later went back on that promise, one television come- 
dian humorously pointed out that we should have realized that his 
promise had actually been an ambiguity, for we can’t know whether 
what he said orally was “No new taxes” or “Know new taxes.” 


Garden path sentences 


This book will also not explore garden path sentences such as “The horse 
raced past the barn fell.” Garden path sentences get their name from the 
fact that they metaphorically lead people down a “garden path” in their 
interpretation, until those people realize at some point within the 
sentence that the interpretation that they have been applying simply 
cannot work syntactically, and they must go back and reprocess the 
sentence or utterance from the beginning. Garden path sentences do 
not allow more than one structural interpretation when taken in their 
entirety, even though the initial parts of their sentences do. Such sentence 
types will therefore not be considered structural ambiguities. 

Related to the garden path sentence are those sentences in which a 
pause appears to be a terminal one, signaling the end of the sentence, 
but it is in fact only a momentary one before a subsequent constituent 
or constituents are provided that entirely recast the nature of the sen- 
tence and force a new structural interpretation. Consider, for example, 
a sentence like “Last night my neighbor cooked his dog. . . some meat.” 
We might initially be startled as it is nearly inconceivable that someone, 
at least in American society, would cook his or her dog, but when the 
final noun phrase is added, we realize that the structure of the sentence 
is not Subject + Verb + Direct Object, but rather Subject + Verb + Indirect 
Object + Direct Object. The latter sentence type makes the dog the 
beneficiary of the cooking rather than its hapless victim. 


Focus ambiguities 


Except as noted a little later, I also won’t address those ambiguities in 
which there is more than one possible focus since these aren’t actually 
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structurally ambiguous, even as they take us by surprise when we 
discover that their emphasis is on a different part of the sentence than 
we have expected. Focus ambiguities are common devices in humor. 
For example, Steve Allen identified a shift in focus as a humor strategy 
he used: “Another wordplay device I sometimes employ—almost 
automatically—involves discarding the obvious key word in a sentence or 
question and giving an answer that might be perfectly reasonable if the 
concentration were on another word” (Allen, How 34). We can see this 
sort of thing in the following dialogues: 


[From the television series, M*A*S*H] 

Frank Burns: “Why do people take an instant dislike to me?” 

“Trapper” John McIntyre: “It saves time, Frank.” (as reported in Tibballs, 
Zingers 253) 


Why are you always scratching yourself? 
Nobody else knows where I itch! (Meade n.p.) 


The one environment in which focus ambiguities will be addressed is 
when they occur as part of a confusion surrounding the scope of nega- 
tion, that is, when it is unclear about how much of an accompanying 
utterance a word like not or neveris understood to apply. We can see this 
in the following one-liner that reportedly appeared in a book review 
that Dorothy Parker wrote about a novel by Benito Mussolini: “This is 
not a book that should be tossed lightly aside. It should be hurled with 
great force” (as cited in Price 4). Scope ambiguities will be explored in 
a later chapter. 


Metalinguistic ambiguities 

Metalinguistic ambiguities will also be omitted from consideration. 
Metalinguistic ambiguities are those ambiguities in which at least one of 
the interpretations of an utterance directly involves the form of the 
utterance itself. One chain of jewelry stores, Kay Jewelers, advertises 
“Every kiss begins with Kay.” In an oral environment, the homophonous 
forms K and Kay allow the interpretation of Kay jewelry as the catalyst 
behind every kiss, or, alternatively, an interpretation that tells us that the 
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word kiss begins with the letter K every time. Another example of a met- 
alinguistic ambiguity occurs in the following humorous exchange: 


“Say you love me. Say it! Say it! For heaven’s sake, say it!” 
“It!” (Copeland and Copeland 395) 


Consecutively altered constructions 


Finally, I generally won’t try to deal with what I will call “consecutively 
altered constructions,” where a series is begun in which one structure is 
followed by another that looks just like it but is in fact syntactically 
different. These are not ambiguities because there is not more than one 
interpretation for a given structure, though word-play is certainly occur- 
ring. One of my favorite examples of this is the advertisement by the 
Bayer Corporation: “You Get Older. You Get Smarter. You Get Bayer” 
(Reader’s Digest April 1995: 41). Note that the first two clauses in this 
three-clause advertisement utilize the linking verb ge/, while the third 
clause uses a transitive verb get. In addition, the form -erin this example 
is a comparative suffix in the first two clauses containing olderand smarter, 
but it has no such meaning with Bayer in the third clause. The final 
clause “You Get Bayer” is not structurally ambiguous, but it looks and 
sounds so much like the two preceding clauses that it almost creates the 
impression of ambiguity. The comedian Bob Hope also used a similar 
strategy in his quip about his advancing age. He begins with the use of 
jeelas a linking verb and then follows it with a statement that uses it as a 
transitive verb: “I don’t feel old. I don’t feel anything until noon. Then 
it’s time for my nap” (as cited in J. Brown, Squeaky 11). Another example 
of a consecutively altered construction is evident in the following 
remark: “Some women are blond on their mother’s side, some on their 
father’s side, but she’s blond on the peroxide” (Safian 88). 

Despite the fact that I do not consider vagueness, garden path 
sentences, focus ambiguities, metalinguistic ambiguities, or consecu- 
tively altered constructions to be structural ambiguities, I believe struc- 
tural ambiguities to be much more common than might generally be 
acknowledged. In fact, as this book will show, the potential for structural 
ambiguities in our language is substantial and, when consciously under- 
stood, can be utilized to great advantage. 
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This book has been organized into six parts. Part I, comprising 
Chapters 1 through 5, provides preliminary information that is impor 
tant to understanding what follows through the rest of the book. 
In Chapter 1 we have looked at a definition of structural ambiguity as 
well as an introduction to the inventory approach that is used through- 
out the book. We have also briefly seen a few examples of how gram- 
matical behaviors identified in the inventory can be integrated into 
formulas for deliberately generating structural ambiguities (the more 
complete list of formulas is found near the end of the book). Chapter 2 
explores pragmatic issues that influence our ability to perceive some 
utterances as structurally ambiguous. By pragmatics, we of course refer 
to larger contextual issues, such as our assessment of the overall setting, 
the speaker’s or writer’s characteristics, the age of the text, the differ 
ence between spoken and written texts, etc. Chapter 3 examines the 
phonology, that is, the sound system of the language, and how this 
phonology contributes to our perception of structural ambiguities. 
In this chapter we learn, for example, why “Jamaica” is able to be 
interpreted as the entirely different structure “Did you make her?” 
Chapter 4 looks at auxiliary verbs and clause types and how these can be 
involved in competing interpretations. This is illustrated in the ambigu- 
ous clause “The peasants are revolting” (Kess and Hoppe 14). Whether 
we interpret ave as an auxiliary or a main verb will influence whether we 
interpret revolting as a verb or adjective, which in turn also helps deter- 
mine our interpretation of the overall structure of the clause type as 
either an SV (Subject + Verb) or an SVC (Subject + Verb + Subject 
Complement) clause type. Chapter 5 looks at morphological consider- 
ations, including affixes (prefixes and suffixes), contractions, and some 
morphological processes. It is in this chapter that we see how the 
morphology of the language has some of its own vulnerabilities as suf- 
fixes and contractions such as -s, -’s, -ing, -’d, and -er may be used ambigu- 
ously. This chapter also looks at the role ofsuch morphological processes 
as clipping, by which a word form is altered, resulting in some new pos- 
sibilities for confusion. For example, is Jab a reduced form of laboratory 
or Labrador? 

Part II takes us into the heart of the inventory with its examination of 
the form classes in the language, including a close examination of the 
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grammatical vulnerabilities of specific subclasses within some of our 
parts of speech. This close investigation begins in Chapters 6 through 8 
with an examination of specific subclasses of nouns and verbs and then 
continues in Chapter 9 with adjectives and adverbs. In these chapters we 
can see that general classifications like “noun” or “verb” are not suffi- 
cient to a structural consideration of how members of these classes may 
best be utilized in forming structural ambiguities. We see, for example, 
that a verb like GET (the capitalization indicates that we are consider- 
ing the verb in all its various forms), aside from its semantic meanings, 
may be involved structurally in many more clause types than a verb like 
DIE and how this feature sets up ambiguities involving competing 
clausal interpretations. 

Part II consists of the structure classes of the language. Chapter 10 
(pronouns), 11 (prepositions), and 12 (conjunctions) continue the 
inventory as they explore the vulnerabilities for structural ambiguity 
among these structures or closed classes. You will recall that when a 
member of a structure class has two or more possible lexical interpreta- 
tions in a given context, the ambiguity will be considered a structural 
ambiguity. 

Part IV, comprising Chapters 13 (prenominal modification) and 14 
(other modification and scope ambiguities), explores ambiguities 
created by modifiers such as determiners, clauses, prepositional phrases, 
etc. Some of the ambiguities involving these modifiers still relate to 
differences in the interpretation of a part of speech of a particular 
constituent. But many instead relate to the scope or attachment of a 
modifier. An example of this latter type of confusion would be Groucho 
Marx’s famous line: “One morning I shot an elephant in my pyjamas. 
How he got into my pyjamas I'll never know” (Tibballs, Zingers 273). 
In this example, we recognize “in my pyjamas” as a prepositional phrase 
serving as a postmodifier. But we can’t tell whether it modifies (describes) 
the verb shot or the noun elephant. 

Part V looks at some miscellaneous contributions to structural 
ambiguity. Some of these don’t easily fit into the previous sections but 
are important in their own right. Chapter 15 examines the role of 
ellipsis in structural ambiguity. Ellipsis commonly occurs in our lan- 
guage as we leave out syntactic elements that can usually be recon- 
structed in our interpretations. Normally this causes no confusion. 
When we say something like “John wants to eat,” it is clear that John is 
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not only the subject of wants but also of the verb éo eatin the embedded 
clause. But ellipsis can cause confusion as in a question like “The lamb 
is ready to eat” (cf. Quirk et al. 1229), where we can’t be sure whether 
the lamb is the subject or instead the object of the embedded clause. 
Chapter 16 looks at questions and indirect reported speech. In this 
chapter we explore a number of important issues. One of these concerns 
the way these structures create confusion about the boundary of 
a particular constituent, as they affect the movement, or in some cases 
nonmovement, of verb auxiliaries (and in some cases the main verb) in 
relation to the subject of the clause. This issue in fact is crucial to the 
word-play involved in the famous Abbott and Costello routine, “Who’s 
on First?” Chapter 17 examines fixed expressions. This will include an 
examination not only of the role of larger idiomatic expressions and 
exclamations in structural ambiguities but also the role of multiword 
verbs. 

Part VI, the final part, contains Chapter 18, which provides a method- 
ology and points toward formulas that generate structural ambiguities 
by integrating and exploiting many of the language features that I have 
identified throughout the inventory of the book. In preparing the final 
chapter I have considered the needs of someone wishing to generate a 
humorous word-play whether for advertising, greeting cards, or comedy 
and tried to anticipate what kind of procedural approach would be most 
useful. Although someone could skip all of the preceding chapters and 
go right to the formulas, I don’t believe that most will appreciate the 
significance of the formulas or understand how to apply them as effec- 
tively without reading the preceding chapters. 


Chapter 2 


Pragmatics and Structural Ambiguity 


Pragmatic Factors Shaping Interpretations 
of Structural Ambiguity 


It is well known that context usually disambiguates an utterance that 
could otherwise be ambiguous. Thus, although we may have a little fun 
looking at how an isolated utterance might be ambiguous, when such 
an utterance is found in a larger context, its intended meaning is 
usually quite clear. Given this fact, many individuals may be inclined to 
dismiss the importance of understanding how structural ambiguity is 
formed since the examples they have seen in linguistic literature have 
usually been isolated sentences or phrases devoid of an immediate 
context. 

But it is important to remember that although context serves to 
disambiguate so much of what could be potentially ambiguous in the 
normal everyday kinds of communication of facts, ideas, and opinions 
(what linguists might call “bona-fide communication”), the role of 
context in disambiguating particular utterances is seriously reduced or 
mitigated in humor, a pervasive variety of non-bona-fide communica- 
tion. When we enter the realm of humor, it simply isn’t true that context 
generally disambiguates an utterance. Indeed, as Raskin has argued, 
humor is based on the possible interpretation of more than one seman- 
tic script in a given situation (Raskin, Semantic 99). Indeed, contexts can 
be deliberately contrived or deliberately limited to such an extent that 
more than one interpretation becomes possible. Of course most humor 
doesn’t rely on structural ambiguities, but as I have previously indicated, 
structural ambiguities are at the heart of some of the most memorable 
and intriguing examples. 

But even bona-fide communication sometimes startles us with its 
susceptibility to ambiguity. Some of the examples I have collected are 
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genuine accounts from people who have experienced confusion in real 
life with a structurally ambiguous form. 

The larger contextual factors that shape our interpretations of 
a text or utterance are frequently referred to in linguistics with the term 
“pragmatics,” which includes but is not limited to such considerations as 
the medium of communication and the identity and location of the 
speaker. Although these larger factors frequently serve to clarify the 
intended meaning, they may sometimes contribute to ambiguity as they 
help us see an additional possibility for interpretation. As this chapter 
proceeds, it is important to remember that our consideration of prag- 
matics is limited to structural ambiguities and not just ambiguities or 
humor in general. 

A complete overview of pragmatics would be much more than I could 
realistically address in this chapter, even if I limited myself to its role in 
structural ambiguity. I do hope, however, to identify some major contex- 
tual considerations that affect the structural interpretations we apply to 
certain utterances. The pragmatic issue of deixis will be discussed in the 
later chapter on pronouns, since it is so integrally connected with that 
grammatical category. 


World knowledge and assumptions about speaker intent 


One important consideration in relation to structural ambiguity 
concerns how our world knowledge shapes whether we even perceive 
a structural ambiguity when one is potentially present. As an illustration 
of the importance of pragmatic world knowledge considerations and 
how they can influence our interpretation of not only the semantic 
meaning of words but even our assumptions about the grammatical 
structure of an utterance, consider the following situation: A man comes 
home and asks whether there is any food left and is told, “No, every- 
body’s eaten.”!? Most of us would likely interpret the structure “every- 
body’s eaten” as a contracted form of “everybody has eaten.” Now, 
instead, if I had begun by telling you that the man who came home was 
a cannibal, you would then perceive an ambiguity you might never have 
considered otherwise. In addition to the possible present perfect 
interpretation “everybody has eaten,” you now also consider the possible 
passive interpretation “everybody is eaten.” It is widely understood that 
context clarifies most structures that could otherwise be ambiguous. 
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But it is well worth noting that this example illustrates that sometimes 
more contextual information can actually enhance rather than limit the 
potential for structural ambiguity. And those who create word-plays for 
humor and advertising often deliberately manipulate the context in 
order to allow such ambiguities to occur. 

Linguists have noted that an understanding of communication 
requires that we look at not only the structure of an utterance but also 
the function that that utterance has in discourse, in other words, the 
“speech act” that is being conveyed. To use a common example among 
linguists, if I say to someone “Can you pass the salt?” Iam performing a 
speech act that involves issuing a directive rather than asking a question. 
I certainly wouldn’t expect the person to merely answer the question, 
“yes,” but rather to pass the salt. How someone interprets the speech act 
of an utterance will rely on a number of factors that I won’t try to iden- 
tify thoroughly here since that would go beyond the scope of my discus- 
sion. But among other things it relies on assumptions about the identity, 
role, and assumed intentions of the speaker or writer. An ambiguous 
speech act by itself does not in my opinion qualify as a structural ambi- 
guity. But sometimes the differing speech act interpretations do relate 
to entirely different structural interpretations. Most of the time we can 
figure out the intended speech act behind a particular utterance, but 
every once in a while, confusion can result. And humor can be developed 
around improbable but possible speech act interpretations for a given 
situation. Consider the two jokes below: 


The army installed a computer. As a demonstration, an officer fed in 
the question: “How far is it from these barracks to the coast?” 

“Seven hundred,” replied the computer. 

The officer fed in another question. “Seven hundred what?” 

The computer printed out its answer. “Seven hundred, sir!” (Tibballs, 
Humor 85) 


I sent a package the other day. On it I wrote: PICTURES—DO NOT 
BEND. Two days later they arrived with a note that said, “They 
certainly do!” (Berle 398) 


In the first joke, our knowledge and expectations about how army 
officers expect to be addressed makes the follow-up question structurally 
ambiguous. Such an ambiguity regarding the intended query involving 
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what would probably not be ambiguous in another setting. In this case 
the officer is seeking additional information, but the computer has 
interpreted the interrogative what to be a demand for a rephrased answer 
showing greater respect for the officer’s rank, by supplying the appropri- 
ate military term of address. In the second joke there is an ambiguity 
about whether the writing on the envelope is making a statement or 
issuing a directive. Ellipsis plays a role in the ambiguity, since rather than 
the imperative command that it appears to be, “Do Not Bend” could 
instead be a part of a larger structure such as the simple declarative 
sentence “These pictures do not bend.” 


Medium (spoken vs written) 


Let’s now consider the different potentials that written versus spoken 
discourse present for ambiguity. Some things that are ambiguous in 
writing would never pose a problem for interpretation in speech since 
speech relies so heavily on features such as stress, intonation, and pauses. 
Thus Stageberg’s example of “fresh strawberry ice cream” (“Some 
Structural Ambiguities” 480), although ambiguous in print, would not 
pose a problem in speech since the stress pattern and pausing is a little 
different for each interpretation. Similarly, a written dialogue between 
two speakers can cause problems for interpretation if we don’t know the 
intonation pattern that accompanied it. If speaker A says, “We’re going 
to eat in Chicago” and speaker B says, “Where?” we really need to have 
heard the intonation to know what the second speaker was really asking. 
If he said Where with rising intonation, then we would expect speaker 
A to repeat “Chicago.” Falling intonation would signal a request for 
more specific information about the location of the dinner such as the 
name of the restaurant (Stageberg and Oaks 61, 402). 

It is not always the case that speech is clearer than the written word. 
Sometimes our speech yields ambiguities that a written form would 
have clarified—at least if the person writing the form is competent in 
the various conventions of written speech. Thus while there may be no 
discernible spoken difference in “We saw the actor’s play” and “We saw 
the actors play,” (Oaks, “Historical” 64) or between “super salad” and 
“soup or salad” (when “or” is unstressed in its pronunciation and thus 
uttered like “er”), the written form clarifies the intended meaning. 
The New Yorker (May 7, 1990: 101) once called attention to the confusion 
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a Ricks College reporter displayed in a published interview in the school 
newspaper, The Scroll: “Hafen is an enthusiastic reader and claims ‘Lame 
is Rob’ by Victor Hugo as her favorite book.”!® The student reporter, 
whose interview appears to have been conducted orally, did not realize 
that the book that Hafen had referred to was Les Miserables.'* The confu- 
sion is understandable, particularly if the student reporter was not 
familiar with Hugo’s work. Many of the structural ambiguities that I will 
discuss in this book will only be ambiguous in either print or writing. 


Discourse type and register 


Our expectations about particular conventions associated with 
varying text types can also shape the way we interpret the syntax of an 
utterance and can lead to ambiguity. We’ll begin by considering what is 
sometimes referred to as “telegraphic language.” The term “telegraphic 
language” grows out of the older technology, which required a person 
to pay for each word used in an encoded message that was sent across 
telegraph or cable lines. But this term is also applied now to the lan- 
guage found in a variety of text types such as headlines, classified adver- 
tisements, signs, captions, application forms, and even crossword 
puzzles. These text types omit words for different reasons. In the case of 
classified advertisements, the primary concern is money, just as it was in 
the case of telegrams. But in text types such as newspaper headlines, 
application forms, signs, and captions, problems with spacing also seem 
to be a concern in addition to any monetary issues that may or may not 
be present. 

We all recognize that newspaper headlines and certain kinds of sig- 
nage routinely drop grammatical markers, such as auxiliary verbs (or 
even linking verbs) like 7s, are, were, and determiners such as a, an, the, 
his, her, etc. They might also rely more heavily than regular prose does 
on the ellipsis or omission of grammatical items that are syntactically 
(or semantically) recoverable.'° For example, if I see a caption under a 
picture of a car that says “a great deal,” I understand that what is intended 
is something like “This car is a great deal.” 

But the use of telegraphic language can lead to structural ambiguity 
in several major ways. First of all, sometimes we can’t be sure where 
an omitted word would have fit into an existing structure. It is reported 
that someone sent a telegram to the actor Cary Grant, which asked, 
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“HOW OLD CARY GRANT?” Cary Grant responded, “Old Cary Grant 
fine. How your” (Shalit 47). 

At other times, though this is probably more rare, we may not know 
which specific form has been omitted. Note how the following classified 
advertisement, which actually appeared in a local newspaper in my area, 
relies on the omission of the seemingly unimportant determiner in 
front of “husband.” But depending on whether we assume that the 
omitted determiner is your or a, makes all the difference in the world. 
The perplexing ambiguity remains until a subsequent pronoun Aim in 
a following sentence clarifies the intended meaning: 


Pregnant? Need Husband Quick? Get Him a Pager at Special 
Maternity Rates. 


When we finally encounter the pronoun him, as well as the noun pager, 
which clarifies the meaning of “quick,” we then realize that the adver- 
tisement is asking about whether a married woman needs to reach her 
husband quickly. 

The other major contribution of telegraphic language to structural 
ambiguity occurs as we aren’t sure whether a grammatical element has 
even been omitted. This is illustrated in the following headline that 
reportedly occurred: “Miss West Virginia Is Hit With Rotary Club” 
(Esar 264). Note that if an indefinite article were present before “hit,” 
the ambiguity would not be possible. But my point here is not simply 
that newspaper headlines and other text types employing telegraphic 
language are ambiguous. My point is rather that because we know that 
certain grammatical markers can be omitted in particular text types, the 
absence of such markers in a given text can leave us wondering whether 
their absence was a result of a conventional omission (signaling one 
interpretation) or was never a part of the original utterance anyway 
(signaling another interpretation). In other words, the awareness of the 
possibility that grammatical markers have been omitted causes many 
structures that should on their face value be unambiguous to become 
structurally ambiguous as we consider possible syntactic tendencies 
associated with particular text types and registers. In the same way, the 
following alleged newspaper headlines or bulletins are also ambiguous 
as we can wonder whether an auxiliary verb form of BE, which is 
routinely omitted in newspaper headlines, is actually an intended part 
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of each headline’s meaning: “Police Found Safe Under Blanket” 
(Tibballs, Humor 442) and “Nine volunteers put in new church furnace” 
(B. Phillips, Adi-New 164). Thus our pragmatic expectations have a lot to 
do with whether something is perceived as structurally ambiguous. 

As indicated earlier, newspaper headlines and classified advertise- 
ments aren’t the only text types employing telegraphic speech, as the 
following examples will illustrate: 


Then there was the motorist who hired an attorney after his car 
was towed. He claimed there was nothing wrong with leaving his 
automobile beside a sign that read, “Fine for parking. . . .” (Rovin, 
500 Great 38) 


[From a sign outside a dance hall]: “The management reserves the 
right to exclude any lady they think proper.” (Nilsen, “Teaching” 35) 


Insurance salesman to customer: “You've filled in this application all 
right except for one thing, Mr. Perkins—where it asks the relationship 
of Mrs. Perkins to yourself, you should have put down ‘wife,’ not 
‘strained.’” (Reader’s Digest Treasury 112) 


The employment clerk, checking over the applicant’s papers, was 
amazed to note the figures 107 and 111 in the spaces reserved for 
“Age of Father, if living” and “Age of Mother, if living.” 

“Are your parents that old?” asked the surprised clerk. 

“Nope,” was the answer, “but they would be if living.” (Reader’s Digest 
Treasury 111) 


Our recognition of the type of text that is involved not only shapes 
our expectations about the presence or absence of functional words like 
articles and auxiliary verbs but can even cast doubt about such an impor- 
tant constituent as a direct object. Quirk et al. show that the language of 
instructions, as in recipes and labels on products, removes the direct 
object of transitive verbs (23). One comedienne, Roseanne, plays off 
this in one of her routines: 


You get a lot of tension. You get a lot of headaches. I do what it says on 
the aspirin bottle: Take two and keep away from children. (That’s 
Funny 78) 
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In this joke, the ambiguity resides in our ability to interpret the verb 
“keep away” as both an intransitive verb, as its syntactic appearance with 
no direct object makes it seem to be, and as a transitive verb that has 
omitted the direct object through the common convention associated 
with labels, the object in this case being “aspirin.” Such an omission of 
the direct object can also occur in other telegraphic speech. For 
example, in his joke book, Braude provides an example of a mistake 
from a classified advertisement: “Secretary wants job; no bad habits; 
willing to learn” (2). Even though the verb learn on the surface appears 
to be intransitive since it is not accompanied by a direct object, the com- 
mon convention of omitting the direct object in telegraphic speech 
allows us to consider the possibility that habits is the implied direct 
object of the verb. Chiaro reports another humorous story in which the 
convention of signage to omit direct objects also plays a role in a confu- 
sion that people had: “Trimmets treacle puddings have caused several 
people to be taken to hospital with badly scalded feet. It seems that the 
instructions read: ‘Open tin and stand in boiling water for twenty 
minutes’” (41). Another book reports the following bizarre sign that 
was displayed in an office: “Staff should empty the tea-pot and then 
stand upside down on the tea tray” (Tibballs, Humor 440). Again, the 
possibility of leaving out the direct object “tea-pot” has allowed the 
structure to be ambiguous, though our world knowledge would suggest 
that the tea-pot, though unexpressed, is still probably intended. 

We should remember that other text or discourse types will also have 
their own conventions and practices that could lead to confusion, 
whether we look at email language or the language of conversational 
dialogues. Oral conversations differ from prose not only through super- 
segmental features of stress and intonation, but also in the kinds of 
information that can undergo ellipsis. And ellipsis is a huge contributor 
to structural ambiguity, as we shall see in Chapter 15. 

Now we'll briefly look at the related issue of register levels, or situa- 
tionally determined language varieties that exist within a single dialect. 
The selection of an appropriate register depends on a number of 
factors, which can include the formality of the situation, the status of 
participants in the discourse, their relationship with one another, and 
the attitude that they may have toward one another or the situation at 
hand. Thus let us consider how pronoun interpretation can vary accord- 
ing to some of the factors we have mentioned here. When a queen says, 
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“We are not amused,” the pronoun is understood, because of her royal 
status, to be the first person singular “I.” When a doctor enters a room 
and addresses his patient with “How are we doing today,” it is under- 
stood to be a second person singular (and perhaps patronizing use of) 
“you.” Similarly, when one spouse asks the other when “we” are going to 
fix the leak in the sink, what is intended is a second person singular 
“you” but motivated by different pragmatic concerns such as not offend- 
ing by giving a directive that is too explicit. And incidentally, beyond 
register issues, when my child asks if “we” can go outside and have a 
popsicle, it is clear to me that he is using the pronoun as a plural. But as 
his father I assume that he is using an exclusive rather than inclusive 
sense of the pronoun. In other words, though we may be standing next 
to each other, he is asking about whether he and one or more of his 
friends may have a popsicle. I am not included in the group he is refer- 
ring to. In contrast, when one colleague asks another when “we” are 
going to get a paycheck, it is understood to be a plural inclusive we. With 
regard to register, we can consider the following joke by Milton Berle: 


The nurse smiled and asked me, “How do we feel today?” 
I took a cue from her and touched our knee. So she slapped our face! 
(Berle 332) 


In all of this we must remember that the type of text doesn’t just 
influence the kinds of structural ambiguities that can occur but also 
relates to the relative frequencies of the ambiguity types. For example, 
some kinds of structural ambiguities will be more common in headlines 
than prose and others, such as postmodificational ambiguities, may be 
more common in law, with its long sentences, than in shorter types of 
texts like those found on billboards. 


Poetry and songs 


Songs and poetry sometimes introduce structural confusion because of 
their very nature. In these art forms, word orders are often inverted to fit 
melody lines, rhyme schemes, or metrical patterns. Syntactic confusion 
can result as we have to decide which of two or more possible word orders 
is intended. Sometimes it can even occur that we see only one structural 
possibility—the unintended one. Numerous Protestant children have 
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grown up wondering why they were singing about a cross-eyed bear 
named “Gladly,” and later discovered that the hymn they were singing 
was actually “Gladly the cross I'd bear.” In this hymn the adverb gladly 
has been moved to the front of the sentence from its more typical 
location after the verb. The noun phrase “the cross,” which is the direct 
object, occurs ahead of the verb rather than occupying the slot after the 
verb, where a direct object would normally occur. It is understandable 
how a child could be confused by such changes in word order, particu- 
larly in the absence of an accessible written text. 


Age of the text 


Our awareness of the age of a text also shapes our interpretation of a 
text, allowing us to see potential meanings that would likely not occur 
to us if the text were from a different time. Many speakers are aware that 
a number of words have changed their meanings through time, result- 
ing in some possibilities for lexical confusion. But in a limited number 
of circumstances, some structural confusion is also possible. Note the 
potential ambiguity in Acts 18.21 of the King James Translation of the 
Bible: “. . . but I will return again unto you, if God will.” If this passage 
were from a modern translation, we would expect “if God will” to be 
elliptical for “will return,” but its appearance in an earlier text helps us 
to recognize will as a main verb meaning “desire” (that I return). 

Of course it is also possible that some speakers, because of their 
ignorance of older forms of English may see only one meaning—the 
wrong one. When they see the Shakespearean use of “methinks,” they 
may interpret this as an unusual way of saying “I think” (“me” as subject) 
rather than its real meaning growing out of the very different syntacti- 
cally structured “It seems to me” (“me” as an object). And in another 
example, one religious hymn about the Lord’s crucifixion on Calvary’s 
hill contains the words “There is a green hill far away, without a city wall . 
...” (Hymns 194). Some who are unfamiliar with an old meaning of with- 
out that was once more common than it now is believe the words are say- 
ing that Jerusalem had no city wall. In fact, Jerusalem did have a city wall. 
The preposition “without” is saying that the crucifixion occurred outside 
a city wall. To someone who is familiar with both meanings of without and 
unaware that Jerusalem had a city wall, this hymn could be ambiguous. 
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Assessment of speaker or writer competence 


Our assessment of the speaker’s or writer’s ability with the language is 
another important factor in our interpretation of an utterance. 
We might wonder about the extent to which an individual that we are 
listening to or whose words we are reading has mastered the language or 
prescriptive conventions of the language. When we read a foreign 
translation in English or read the words of a nonnative speaker who is 
struggling to express something in English, we may see alternative 
interpretations to what is being expressed, interpretations that we would 
never consider as possibilities when hearing a native speaker. In this 
regard we might recall some of the Confucius jokes that were once very 
popular. This type of joke presented a funny saying whose ambiguity 
sometimes depended on a violation of standard grammar for one of the 
interpretations. But the syntactically ill-formed interpretation still 
seemed plausible because, after all, Confucius wouldn’t be expected to 
be a competent speaker of standard English. Consider the two state- 
ments below, which are, of course falsely, attributed to the philosopher: 


Man who put head in fruit drink get punch in nose. (Tibballs, 
Humor 470) 


Man who want pretty nurse must be patient. (Tibballs, Humor 470) 


In the first saying, the ambiguity relies on punch being able to be inter- 
preted not only as the beverage but also as a forceful blow to the nose. 
But in normal standard speech, this latter noun interpretation would 
require a preceding determiner like a. We suspend this requirement, 
however, and still allow for the possible noun interpretation because 
of our expectations about the speech of nonnative speakers, which 
frequently lacks determiners where we would normally expect them. 
A similar linguistic situation occurs in the second statement, with the 
grammatical problem centering on the word patient. Whereas in the 
first example our assumptions about the speaker competence caused us 
to overlook the incompatibility in determiner usage between punch as a 
count noun and punch as a noncount noun, in the second example the 
incompatibility is between patient as a count noun and patient as an 
adjective. 
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Assumptions about speaker competence can also be an issue when 
listening to a native speaker who obviously struggles with some sort of 
impediment. Consider the following story: 


An alert copyreader on a newspaper couldn’t believe it when he read 
a reporter’s account of the theft of 2025 pigs. That’s a lot of pigs, he 
thought, and called the farmer to check the copy. “Is it true that you 
lost 2025 pigs?” he asked.“Yeth,” lisped the farmer. “Thanks,” returned 
the copyreader, and corrected the story to read “two sows and 25 pigs.” 
(Esar 213) 


In the case of prescribed forms of standard English, if we knew that a 
person scrupulously followed some of the prescriptive forms of the lan- 
guage, we might be more sure of how a given utterance was to be inter- 
preted. One of my colleagues once brought to my attention an example 
of a mistake in an article on the website of a professional news organiza- 
tion. In the article the author had not used commas very effectively to 
convey the intended meaning. In fact, if I assumed that commas were a 
guide to the intended interpretation, I would have been misled com- 
pletely as to the author’s intent. The sentence in question was “The 
priest said the local district attorney’s office was notified only recently.”'® 
One would think from the punctuation that the sentence is telling us 
something that the priest said. In fact, it is clear from the surrounding 
context that the local district attorney’s office said that the priest was 
notified recently. In other words, the sentence should have been punc- 
tuated as “The priest, said the local district attorney’s office, was notified 
only recently.” Some people have the opinion that some structural inter- 
pretations are simply not possible because punctuation prevents their 
meaning, but in some situations, our assessment of the competence of 
the writer surely figures into our consideration of possible interpreta- 
tions, or at least it should. Of course our notions of speaker (or writer) 
competence must take into account that their utterances may be affected 
at times by fatigue, lack of attention, time constraints, nervousness, etc. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter as we have discussed pragmatics, we have focused 
primarily on some general pragmatic factors that relate to our ability to 
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perceive particular structural ambiguities. It would also logically follow 
that a general awareness of such pragmatic features may be useful to 
keep in mind when deliberately forming structural ambiguities. We 
might, for example, benefit from recognizing the different potentials 
for ambiguity between written versus spoken utterances or between 
prose and newspaper headlines. But the interface between pragmatics 
and structural ambiguity may be even more directly and deliberately 
designed. Indeed, some specific grammatical structures that are easily 
fashioned into structural ambiguities are directly connected to the 
nature of the pragmatic context. Just a few quick examples here should 
suffice. First of all, in some communicative settings where one speaker 
needs to request information from another, it will be natural to form a 
question. As we shall see in Chapter 16, questions have an impressive 
array of forms and behaviors that lend themselves well to the creation of 
structural ambiguity. If a particular context involves the notion of 
conceding some point, this could lead us to use the subordinating 
conjunction since, which can be ambiguous between its notions of 
concession versus time. If a particular context involves the notion of 
permission or obligation, this naturally leads to the use of modal verbs, 
which among other things, help to mask number. And if a particular 
setting requires a description of a person or item, this opens up possi- 
bilities for modification ambiguities. 

These examples show that our approach to deliberately creating 
structural ambiguity through a close consideration of the grammar can 
begin not only through a consideration of homonymous forms from 
the lexical categories like nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs (such as 
with the words patient and novel that we saw in the preceding chapter) 
that grow out of a particular set of associations, but also through some 
pragmatically based notions that are more directly tied to the functional 
classes like conjunctions, prepositions, determiners, etc. or to the need 
for modifiers. Both the lexically based and the notionally based starting 
points are useful and interface with pragmatic considerations. And both 
sets should be consulted in any thorough attempt to generate a robust 
range of ambiguities relevant to a particular person, product, idea, or 
setting. In the final chapter, where I outline a methodology that consists 
of formulas and strategies for creating structural ambiguities, I have 
divided the lexically based and more notionally based formulas and 
strategies into two separate tracks. 


Chapter 3 


Phonological Influences on 
Structural Ambiguity 


In this chapter, we will look at phonetic characteristics and common 
phonological features and processes within the English language, 
including some processes or features that are distinctive to specific 
dialects, and consider their role in structural ambiguity. It is appropriate 
to consider such information early in our discussion of structural ambi- 
guity because so many structural ambiguities must be considered not 
only in relation to the differences between spoken and written utterances 
but also with regard to how we interpret some of the sound patterns that 
we hear. I will not devote much attention to the role of supersegmentals 
(or as some linguists represent the term, “suprasegmentals”) such as 
pause, stress, and intonation in facilitating structural ambiguities. For a 
discussion of their role, as well as some very good examples, please see 
Stageberg’s article, “Structural Ambiguity and the Suprasegmentals” 
(hereafter referred to by its shortened title, “Suprasegmentals”). 

I must emphasize at the outset that just because there is a difference 
in how the sounds of an utterance are interpreted does not make such 
interpretations relevant to our consideration of structural ambiguity. 
Sometimes the phonological differences make no structural difference. 
For example, we might begin by considering the homophones “tale” 
and “tail.” In the sentences “I considered the tale” and “I considered the 
tail” we certainly have differing meanings, but these meanings do not 
involve differing structural interpretations. Both sentences involve a 
count noun serving as a direct object. Contrast those two sentences with 
the next two examples in which the homophones eght and ate are 
involved in very different structures: 


He had a wife and eight children. 
He had a wife and ate children. 
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In one of these sentences the word directly preceding children is a quan- 
tifier, whereas in the other it is a transitive verb. Thus the difference in 
the two meanings is not merely lexical but also structural. As this chapter 
proceeds, the reader must always keep in mind that the described 
phonological issues are relevant to our discussion only insofar as they 
also contribute to differing structural interpretations. 


Some General Phonological Issues Related to 
Structural Ambiguity 


We shall now consider some important issues of sound related to struc- 
tural ambiguities. First of all, as we noted in the preceding chapter, 
there are many spoken ambiguities that would never be ambiguous in 
print. This is not just because of the possibility of word homophony as 
with the homophones blue and blew, which because they are not hom- 
onyms would therefore be unambiguous in writing. It also occurs 
because of larger structures that are homophonous such as “attacks on 
city buses” versus “a tax on city buses” (example from Bowen, 153, 259, 
as cited in Celce-Murcia et al. 240-41). This is not to say that there aren’t 
some phonological features that help to distinguish the varying inter- 
pretations. Many expressions that would be ambiguous in print are not 
ambiguous in speech because we can clarify them through superseg- 
mental features such as intonation, pause, and stress. Still, even when 
these supersegmental features are present, their role in clarifying mean- 
ing can be neutralized when listeners allow themselves to mitigate these 
cues. For example, when we knowwe are observing comic performances, 
we suspend our judgments, perhaps in much the same way that there is 
a “willing suspension of disbelief” when attending a play or reading lit- 
erature. We may be able to distinguish the phonological differences 
between two possible pronunciations, but we allow ourselves to believe 
that what we have heard is sufficiently similar that we judge it to be the 
same. And of course, sometimes there is a genuine phonological ambi- 
guity that confronts a listener in an oral context that provides no salient 
supersegmental cues for disambiguation. 

Second, it must not be assumed that possible interpretations relying 
on departures from a so-called prototypical form are somehow illegiti- 
mate. Each individual speaker often has more than one pronunciation 
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that is applied to a given word or string of words. If I pronounce a word 
in isolation (sometimes referred to as its “citation” form), it may have a 
very different pronunciation from the word when it occurs within a 
larger phrase or sentence. For example, if I pronounced the indefinite 
article “a” in isolation, I might likely pronounce it as /e/ (roughly equiv- 
alent to the vowel sound in bait, at least for most American English speak- 
ers). But in a sentence such as “I bought a car,” it is more likely to be 
pronounced as the schwa vowel /9/ (like the first vowel in the word 
afar). Similarly, whether I hear the word “family” pronounced as three 
syllables or just two (missing the internal vowel), it is the same word. 
It would be a narrow view of language to ignore a transparent inter- 
pretation of an utterance because a particular word didn’t perfectly 
match its citation form, even as it fit a common pronunciation that it is 
given in a particular dialect, or when combined with other words, or 
when occurring within rapid speech. And just what determines the 
so-called correct citation form anyway? With the relatively greater prestige 
given to writing than to speech, it is easy for some to assume that speech 
should correspond to spelling. The folly behind this kind of assumption 
becomes apparent when we look at words like “island” or “debt.” Even the 
most avid prescriptivist would not insist on the /s/ and /b/ in these words. 
Their absence in the pronunciation is not sloppy speech. Nor is it sloppy 
speech to follow regular phonological rules that exist within the phonol- 
ogy of English, such as the pronunciation of unstressed vowels as the schwa 
vowel /a/. In fact, to avoid such alterations to words as they are placed in 
different linguistic environments might make our speech sound stilted 
and unnatural (cf. Ladefoged 109-10). But the result of all this is that we 
often have two different pronunciations that can represent the same word 
or sequence of words. And the existence of two, rather than one pronun- 
ciation, increases the chances that the particular utterance could be 
homophonous with still another construction. 

Third, we must consider the matter of phonemic interpretation. Some 
individual sounds (phones) that are produced are perceived as the 
same, even though they are actually different. In linguistics we speak of 
these as being “allophones” of the same phoneme. Phonemes are a 
meaning-distinguishing sound in a language. The phoneme itself is a 
mental abstraction. Individual sounds (phones) belong to one pho- 
neme or another. For example, as English speakers, when we hear the 
/1/ sound in lit and well, we may not notice that two different phones 
are actually involved: [1] and [1], respectively (cf. Stageberg and Oaks 13). 
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If we pronounce these words and pay close attention, we can hear 
that they actually use a different /1/ sound. But we perceive them as 
belonging to the same mental abstraction of /1/, that is, the same 
phoneme. Whether we use one sound or the other makes no difference 
in meaning because they are essentially different manifestations of 
the same abstraction. In other words, as we say in linguistics, they are 
allophones of the same phoneme. 

Some pronunciations are not universally employed within the 
English-speaking community but are still sufficiently common that we 
are aware of them and interpret particular phones as belonging to a 
specific phoneme in one person’s dialect, even as those sounds may not 
be part of that same phoneme in our own dialect. Sometimes the differ- 
ence signals an imperfect acquisition of the phonology by a specific 
speaker, either because of age, physical disability, or nonnative back- 
ground. In this regard we might think of the cartoon character, Elmer 
Fudd, whose speech approximates the speech of small children. When 
we hear him say “wabbit” instead of “rabbit,” we understand that for 
him, [w] is probably an allophone of /r/.'’ At other times the differ- 
ence is common within a particular native-speaking English community 
that has a variety commonly considered nonstandard. Consider, for 
example, the use of /d/ for /0/ (“th”) in the speech of some speakers 
from New York City. In any event, we compensate for such speakers as 
we listen to them, constructing a working phonology for those speakers. 
Thus we realize that some speakers may differ from others in the use 
of a particular phone for a specific phoneme. For me, [1] and [1] are 
allophones of /1/. Some speakers with an Asian language background 
may use other variations. What is important is the ability for speakers to 
anticipate the indented phonemes behind individual phonetic manifes- 
tations. Insofar as the possible phonemic sounds behind the individual 
phones can result in two separate meanings, we have some phonolo- 
gical ambiguity, and insofar as these separate interpretations invoke 
separate syntactic analyses, we also have a structural ambiguity. 


Word Boundary Confusions 


One important factor that contributes to structural ambiguity, particu- 
larly in oral contexts, relates to questions about just where a word 
boundary is. Confusion over word boundaries can be quite inadvertent. 
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Some of us at an earlier time in life when first hearing a term like 
“euthanasia” were probably confused and assumed that what was being 
said was “Youth in Asia.” Lederer, in fact, provides an example from 
someone who mistakenly wrote this form in an essay (Bride 137). We 
have also previously noted the college student reporter who mistakenly 
wrote “Lame is Rob” for Les Miserables. But word boundary confusions 
are not always inadvertent. One of my favorite business names is 
PetSmart. The double meaning intended by such a business name for its 
store that sells pets and pet products and services is pretty self-evident. 
And as might be expected, the potential for confusion in word boundar- 
ies has been exploited in less benign ways. We might note the widely 
publicized case of the Florida woman suing a restaurant where she had 
previously been a waitress, because they had deliberately misled her 
about a prize she had been working to obtain. The management of the 
restaurant had indicated that the most successful waitress for beer sales 
at each local restaurant in the larger chain in that area would have her 
name put into a drawing for a new Toyota. After winning the competi- 
tion at her own restaurant and having her name selected from the area 
drawing, the waitress was taken blindfolded into a parking lot where she 
expected to receive her new car. Instead, after having the blindfold 
removed, she was given a Yoda doll. Yoda, as many will recall, is a 
character from the Star Wars series. Thus in one sense, she had received 
a Toy Yoda. She wasn’t amused and filed a lawsuit (Deseret News, July 29, 
2001: A2). 

Word boundary confusion commonly involves the indefinite articles 
a and an that precede nouns. It can be unclear whether the vowel 
sound a (often pronounced with the schwa vowel /3/) is an indefinite 
article a (or the first part of the indefinite article an) or whether it is 
part of an adjective or noun in the noun phrase (or even an adverbial in 
the verb phrase). This confusion is assisted by the fact that, in English 
phrases and sentences, the articles are normally unaccented, a stress 
pattern that can easily be confused with the beginning of a noun that 
contains its primary stress on a noninitial syllable. This potential for 
confusion of word boundaries hasn’t escaped the notice of a comedy 
writer like Melvin Helitzer, who refers to these, and other words with 
similar potential for word boundary confusion, as “splits.” He comments 
about splits involving articles and their following words: “The most com- 
mon category of splits are words that begin with the letter ‘a’ (such as 
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alone, around, abreast, abroad, apparent, apiece, and ahead)” (68). Let’s 
begin by looking at an old Abbott and Costello routine: 


Costello: But, Abbott, I haven’t got that much money. 

Man: Oh, I wish my wife was here—she’d get you a loan! 

Costello: Get me alone? Who wants to be alone with your wife! I don’t 
even wanna be alone with you! 

Abbott: No, no, Costello—he means his wife will get you a loan in the 
bank! 

Costello: Alone in the bank? What does she wanna do, waltz through 
the vaults? (Gaver and Stanley 133) 


But this kind of ambiguity is broad and productive in its potential use as 
a consideration of the following word-plays will show: 


You can’t marry a miss if you marry a widow. (Choice Dialect 162) 


A chorus girl never worries about getting ahead because she doesn’t 
need one. (Margolin 26) 


He was a widower, getting along in years, and no longer handsome. 
“You are the fifth girl I have proposed to without avail,” he said. 

“Well,” said the young woman, “maybe you'll have better luck if you 
wear one.” (Allen, Private 158) 


What did the endive say at the finish line? 
“Tm a-head of lettuce!” (Mathews and Robinson n.p.) 


Why can’t a woman ask her brother for help? 
Because he can’t be a brother and assist her too. (Prairie 64) 


Then there was the young college transvestite who decided to spend 
his junior year a broad. (Rovin, 1001 Great 330) 


Additional word boundary confusions involving articles can occur when 
the nasal consonant “n” is present either as part of the indefinite article 
(an) or as the initial consonant of a word following the indefinite 
article. A nasal beginning a word can be mistakenly attached to the 
previous indefinite article, or a nasal ending the indefinite article can 
be mistakenly attached to the beginning of the following word. The 
noun apron was originally napron, but as people spoke of “a napron” it 
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was eventually perceived as “an apron.” A similar development has 
occurred with the noun adder (“serpent”), with an opposite direction of 
influence on the word nickname (cf. Stageberg and Oaks 72, 405, and 
the Oxford English Dictionary). Even Shakespeare apparently played off 
this potential for confusion. In his play the Comedy of Errors, he has one 
character play off the name Nell and the measurement “an ell” (See 
Act III, scene 2, lines 109-11, and accompanying footnote in The Riverside 
Shakespeare). The continued possibility for ambiguity with these types of 
forms is still exploited in humor as the following joke and advertise- 
ment illustrate: 


Vulcan: “I hear Cupid almost got you last week.” 
Mercury: “Yes; I had an arrow escape.” (Moulton 153) 


Have an Ice Day. (Billboard advertisement for a hockey team. The 
advertisement shows a smiley face icon that’s been struck with a hockey 
puck.) (2001 Obie Awards 15)'* 


Although word boundary confusions involving indefinite articles are 
probably the single most common environment for structural ambigu- 
ity with regard to word boundary confusions, there are many other situ- 
ations in which this can occur. The variety of words with which this can 
occur is striking. I provide a variety of illustrations below: 


A man walked up to the delivery window at the post office, where a 
new clerk was sorting mail. “Any mail for Mike Howe?” the man asked. 
The clerk ignored him, and the man repeated the question in a louder 
voice. Without looking up, the clerk replied, “No, none for your cow, 
and none for your horse either!” (Spector 167) 


Frosh One: “T hear you got thrown out of school for calling the dean a 
fish.” 

Frosh Two: “1 didn’t call him a fish. I just said, “That’s our dean,’ real 
fast.” (Copeland and Copeland 374) 


If you want to make money, crush a five dollar bill, open it up again 
and you will find it in creases [increases]. (Stupid 176) 


A famous teacher of literature was sick. He received a get-well card 
which began, “Dear ill literate . . .” (Rothman 117) 
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It’s claimed that fishermen are never generous. 
It’s because of their business—it makes them sell fish (selfish). 
(Rothman 30) 


Mom: Did you enjoy Tim’s birthday party? Was there plenty to eat? 
Jim: Yes, Mom, I had lemon cake, chocolate cake, cherry cake, ginger 
cake, fruit cake—then I had stomachache. (Stupid 196) 


There was a man who entered a pun contest. He sent in ten different 
puns, in the hope thatat least one of the puns would win. Unfortunately, 
no pun in ten did. (Prairie 29) 


Throughout this chapter, as we consider a number of different phonetic 
environments involved in structural ambiguities, it should be noted that 
many of these ambiguities also rely on word boundary confusions. 


Sounds with Shared Articulatory Features 


Some sounds are so close in articulation that they are perceived as much 
the same. Consider, for example, a word pair such as rice and rise. These 
words do not rhyme, yet they sound more alike than what a random 
substitution of one consonant for another would provide. Rhyming can 
of course render some clever word-plays of its own. I like the reported 
strategy of one doctor’s office: “A Park Avenue doctor’s overdue bills 
now bear a sticker reading, ‘Long time no fee’” (Cerf, Bumper 2: 433). 
But the sounds /s/ and /f/ in the above word-play do not share the 
same kind of similarity that /s/ and /z/ do. The final sounds /s/ and 
/z/ share two of three main articulatory features. For a better under 
standing of the relationship that consonants have to each other, at least 
in their production, let’s briefly examine the articulation of English 
consonant phonemes. 

Consonants involve an obstruction of the airstream that we push from 
our lungs as we speak. Sometimes the obstruction is partial, and some- 
times it is temporarily complete, followed by a sudden release. These 
impediments to the airstream occur in different locations in our mouth, 
known as “places of articulation.” My intent here is not to get as techni- 
cal as a phonetics textbook might, but to briefly list some places of 
articulation along with the sounds produced in these places. We will 
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begin with bilabial consonants. As the label indicates, these sounds are 
produced when both lips interfere with the airstream. Bilabial conso- 
nants in English include /p/, /b/, /m/, and to some extent, /w/ 
because of the lip rounding it involves. Moving our investigation further 
back in the mouth, we may note labiodental sounds, which involve 
placement of the top teeth on the bottom lip, creating /f/ and /v/. The 
term labiodental, of course, describes this articulation since labio means 
“lip” and dental refers to “teeth.” Next we have the interdental sounds, 
which are produced by placing the tongue between the top and bottom 
teeth. There are two interdental sounds in English: /0/ as in the initial 
sound of “thank” and /6/ as in the initial sound of “the.” Linguists must 
have different symbols for these two sounds because the use of one 
sound versus another changes meaning; in other words, these sounds 
are separate phonemes. Thus the difference involves more than just the 
difference between the two types of /1/ as we noted earlier. Note that 
despite a considerable difference in spelling, the pronunciation of 
“thigh” and “thy” are the same except that the first uses /0/ whereas the 
second uses /0/. Most speakers probably don’t realize that there are 
two different “th” sounds in English because both are spelled “th.” We 
will shortly consider the articulatory feature of voicing that distinguishes 
these two sounds. Moving our consideration further back in the mouth, 
we come to the next place of articulation, which is alveolar, named for 
the alveolar ridge, a bony ridge behind the front top teeth. One can feel 
the tongue making contact with the alveolar ridge when making /1/. 
The sounds made on or near the alveolar ridge include /t, d, s, z, 1, r, n/. 
The palatal sounds are made as the tongue has contact on or near the 
hard palate. The set of palatal sounds includes /¢/ as in the initial sound 
of “chill,” /j/ as in the initial sound of “Jill,” /8/ as in the initial sound 
of “ship,” /Z/ as in the intermediate sound of “treasure,” and /j/, the 
initial sound of the word “yes.” Next we may consider the velar conso- 
nants, so named because the back of the tongue makes contact on or 
near the velum, that is, the soft part of the back roof of the mouth. 
These sounds include /k/, /g/, and /y/ (for most people the final 
sound of words such as “sing”). The consonant /w/ is also a velar by 
virtue of the placement of the tongue as the sound is produced. Finally 
we may consider the glottal /h/, which is produced in the throat at the 
vocal cords, which can constrict or open themselves. 
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Our sounds at these places of articulation are produced in various 
ways, or as we Say in linguistics, with different “manners of articulation.” 
When a complete obstruction at the place of articulation is followed 
by a sudden release of the airstream, we have a stop consonant such as 
/p,b, t, d, k, g /. These stops are produced in different places of articu- 
lation. So we may, for example, speak of “bilabial stops” (/p, b/) versus 
“alveolar stops” (/t, d/). Sometimes the obstruction is complete in the 
mouth but the airstream is continuously released through the nose for 
the duration of the sound. These consonants are known as nasals and 
include /m, n, n/. Some sounds involve only a partial obstruction in the 
mouth and the air is continuously allowed to be released though the 
oral cavity. These are fricatives and include /f, v, 9, 6, s, z, 8, Zz, h/. Two 
sounds, /¢€/ and / j/, are known as affricates and begin as stops with 
complete obstruction of the airstream but are released as fricatives. The 
sounds /1/ and /r/ are known as liquids. The /1/ is a lateral liquid, its 
label referring to how air comes around the tongue placement. The /r/ 
is a retroflex liquid, referring to the way the tongue is curled in the pro- 
duction of the sound. Finally, there are two glides, /j/ and /w/, also 
known as semivowels. These sounds involve movement of the articula- 
tors even as the sound is produced. 

The last feature to consider in the production of consonant sounds is 
voicing. This refers to whether or not the vocal folds in the larynx are 
vibrating in the production of the sound. Those sounds that include 
vibration are known as “voiced” sounds; those that do not are known as 
“voiceless” sounds. Some sounds share both their place and manner of 
articulation and are otherwise the same but differ in their voicing. 
In fact, many such pairs exist. For example, /s/ and /z/ are both alveo- 
lar fricatives. But /s/ is a voiceless alveolar fricative, whereas /z/ is a 
voiced alveolar fricative. The similarity of the sounds is evident in the fact 
that in American English the word greasy is pronounced with the sound 
/s/ by northern speakers and with /z/ by many southern speakers. 
A person can feel the difference in the two sounds by placing the thumb 
on one side of the voice box (larynx) containing the vocal folds and his 
or her fingers on the other side, while producing the two sounds. 

We are now prepared to consider how shared features of articulation 
yield sounds that are perceived as very similar to native speakers of the 
language. Of course a similarity in the articulation of two sounds does 
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not necessarily result in a similarity in the acoustic output or perception 
of those sounds, but there is often a perceived similarity. And sometimes 
even when some sounds sharing two of their three main features are 
not perceived as very similar by native speakers, those sounds are still 
highly associated with each other because some speakers, often nonna- 
tive speakers or speakers of highly marked dialects, interchange them. 
The latter kinds of sound correspondences shall be considered a little 
further on. 


Shared place and manner of articulation (differing in voicing) 


Now that we have considered the articulation of consonants, we are 
ready to examine some substitutions among consonants. We’ll begin 
with voicing. Historically, dialects of the same language have sometimes 
developed voicing differences that can be seen even today in the sepa- 
rate languages derived from the different dialects of the common origi- 
nal language. Thus sometimes the difference between the vocabulary of 
such related languages as Spanish and Italian can be seen in the voicing 
of consonants in their cognates, that is, historically related words. 
To understand how this could be, think again of the differing pronun- 
ciations of greasy between the northern and southern dialects of Ameri- 
can English, and remember that distinct but closely related languages 
such as Spanish and Italian began as dialectal variants of the same 
language, Latin. As we look at where and how the obstruction of the 
airstream occurs in the mouth we can identify the following pairs 
whose respective members differ only in voicing: /p, b/, /f, v/, /8, d/ 
(the initial sounds in “thigh” and “thy”), /t, d/, /s, z/, /€,j /, /8, Zz / 
(the middle sounds of “mission” and “treasure”), and /k, g/. These 
sounds are so close to each other that the use of one versus the other 
sometimes occurs in particular situations (more will be said about this 
later in the chapter). 

The relationship between the voiced and voiceless member of each 
respective pair that share their place and manner of articulation is close 
enough that they seem to deserve more notice in my treatment here 
than random consonant substitutions. Indeed, while substituting conso- 
nants like /f/ and /g/ for each other often hardly does more than create 
a defective pun, as we have previously defined it, the substitution of one 
voiced sound like /d/ for its voiceless counterpart /t/ or vice versa can 
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actually create a strong phonological similarity. Let’s look at some exam- 
ples that involve a structural difference whether just a difference in the 
noun class such as noncount noun versus plural count noun or more 
obvious structural differences. Consider the following: 


I don’t get all choked up about yellow ribbons and American flags. 
Isee them as symbols, and I leave them to the symbol-minded. (George 
Carlin, as reported in Tibballs, Zingers 33) Noun vs Adjective as 
Premodifier 


Gossips are the spies of life. (Berle 298) Plural Count vs Noncount 
Noun 


But my favorite hero is the mythical jester who annoyed the king by 
punning on every subject except his royal self—the king, said the 
jester, was not a subject. So the exasperated monarch ordered his exe- 
cution. As the poor fellow stood upon the gallows, a messenger arrived 
with the king’s pardon, on one condition: that the jester promise 
never to commit another pun. Looking at the rope coiled about his 
neck, the jester smiled. “No noose is good noose,” he said, and died 
gladly. (Louis Untermeyer in Reader’s Digest Treasury 400)'° Singular 
Count vs Plural Count Noun 


Shared voicing and manner of articulation (differing in place 
of articulation) 


Sometimes the consonants that are mistaken for each other share 
their voicing and manner of articulation but differ in their place of 
articulation. The significance of the perceptual confusion is evident in 
the fact that ventriloquists sometimes use such sound substitutions for 
their illusion. It is easy to understand why ventriloquists would change 
the place of articulation. If a sound is bilabial or labiodental, we will 
see the lips move. So ventriloquists substitute a similar sound that is 
articulated further into the mouth where we will not see any movement 
but still has the same voicing and manner of articulation, rendering a 
similar sound to what has been avoided. Thus a ventriloquist needing to 
articulate a word with /f/ in it will likely avoid articulating /f/, substitut- 
ing /0/ or something similar for that sound instead.”° The sounds /f/ 
and /0/ are both voiceless fricatives. This fact alone doesn’t necessarily 
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make them sufficiently similar to be good substitutes for each other. For 
example, we wouldn’t substitute the voiceless fricatives /8/ and /f/ for 
each other. But it also happens that both /f/ and /0/ are voiceless 
fricatives produced with a similarity in their sound frequency. This 
observation begins to take us into the area of acoustic phonetics, which 
I don’t wish to do, except to note that perceived similarities among 
sounds relate most directly to acoustic issues, though in human speech, 
acoustic patterns result from the kinds of articulatory processes we are 
looking at. 

Continuing our view of consonants sharing voicing and manner of 
articulation but differing in place of articulation, we could also look at 
the similarity of stop consonants such as the voiceless stops /p, t, k/ or 
the similarity of the voiced stops /b, d, g/. One local plumbing 
company in my area calls itself the “drain surgeons.” In a case like this, 
the substitution of /d/ for /b/ doesn’t actually result in a structural 
ambiguity, but it illustrates the kind of similarity of sound and the kind 
of word-play that Iam speaking about. Now let’s look at an example that 
is structurally based. One quip says that “Women are the weeper sex” 
(Lieberman 99). The structural difference in this relates to how weeper 
is a noun modifier using an agentive suffix meaning one who weeps, 
whereas the similar sounding word weaker is an adjective using an inflec- 
tional comparative suffix. 

The /m/, /n/, and /y/ are all nasals and as such are all voiced. But 
their place of articulation differs. Still, their shared similarities can cause 
them to be heard as nearly the same sound. And the difference in the 
two sounds can have structural implications as the following examples 
illustrate: 


An egotist is someone who is usually me-deep in conversation. 
(Tibballs, Zingers 179) 

She’s a human gimme-pig. (Safian 215) 

Question: Why do girl mice always beat boy mice in a race? 


Answer: Because mice guys always finish last. (Spector 135) 


It is very common for the velar nasal to be replaced with an alveolar 
nasal. This is what occurs when running is pronounced as runnin’. This 
phenomenon is sometimes loosely referred to as “g-dropping,” but in 
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reality, no /g/ is dropped. Instead we use the /n/ nasal rather than the 
/)/ nasal. This switch in nasal consonants can cause a structural ambi- 
guity as we can be confused about whether a word-final form we hear is 
an altered -ing of a present participle (or gerund), or simply a word 
whose normal ending, even in its citation form, ends in -n. In some 
cases, the altered -ng could even be confused with a reduced form of 
and. For example, someone unfamiliar with the rock group Hall and 
Oates might perceive it as “haulin’ oats.” The interchanging of an alveo- 
lar nasal for velar nasal has occurred within the language for hundreds 
of years. In fact, Pyles and Algeo (Orgins) point out that no less an 
author than Jonathan Swift apparently used the alveolar /n/ pronun- 
ciation with the present participle. They quote the following couplet by 
Swift: “See then what mortals place their bliss in! / Next morn betimes 
the bride was missing” (177-78). The interchange between the conso- 
nant sounds and its contribution to structural ambiguity is evident in 
the following jokes or humorous word-plays: 


A man walks into the bar with a giraffe. He says, “A beer for me, and 
one for my giraffe.” And they stand around drinking for hours, until 
the giraffe passes out on the floor. The man pays his tab and gets up 
to leave, and the bartender says, “Hey! You’re not going to leave that 
lyin’ on the floor, are you?” 

The man says, “That’s not a lion, it’s a giraffe.” (Prairie 125) 


He has a Roman nose—it roams all over his face. (Safian 304) 


“Is that the Ambassador from Moscow dashing out the door?” “Yes. 
He’s always rushin’.” (Terban 18) 


Other Commonly Interchanged Consonants”! 


In this section we shall consider additional consonants that are often 
interchanged by a group of speakers, whether because of their own dia- 
lect, because they are nonnative speakers of the language who are strug- 
gling with a particular sound, or because they have some kind of physical 
limitation on their articulatory abilities. Like the sounds above, some of 
these systematic correspondences of sound in fact share two of their 
articulatory features, but they are listed here because in my subjective 
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judgment (I have not done any experimentation on these), they are not 
as similar perceptually. Still, they are so commonly interchanged with 
each other by a number of speakers that when we hear one sound versus 
another, we very easily recognize the target sound. For example, to 
native speakers of English, /v/ doesn’t sound much like /w/. But we 
have heard so many Europeans learning English who say things like 
“sveety” for “sweety,” that it isn’t much of a stretch for us to immediately 
perceive the one as an attempt at articulating the other. Later in this 
chapter we will look at alternative pronunciations that occur as a result 
of phonological processes, which can change a word’s pronunciation, 
causing it to vary from its citation form, even within the speech of the 
same speaker. But first we’ll consider some common individual sound 
interchanges. In the table below, I shall list some common substitutions 
that are sometimes heard. Then I will provide some illustrative exam- 
ples from jokes. 


Target Sound Produced Sounds 
/9/ (“thing”) /t/, /s/, or /f/ “ting,” “sing,” or “fing”) 
/0/ (“this”) /d/ or /z/ (“dat” or “zat”) 


/s/ (“sin” /0/ (“thin”) 
/w/ (“west”) /v/ (“vest”) 
/\/ (“life”) /t/ or /w/ (“rife” or “wife”) 


/1/ (“rife”) /\/ or /w/ (“life” or “wife”) 
/j/ (“jam”) /j/ (“yam”) 
/¢/ (“chore”) —_/8/ (“shore”) 


Now consider some jokes that are based on some of these consonant 
substitutions: 


“What comes after 8-Q and 9-Q?” 
“ 1 0-Q. ” 


“You’re welcome!” (Terban 29) 


A pregnant woman lapses into a coma. She awakens and frantically 
calls for the doctor. “You had twins, a boy and a girl. They’re fine,” he 
says. “Your brother named them.” 

Oh, no, the new mother thinks. He’s an idiot. Expecting the worst, she 
asks, “What’s the girl’s name?” 
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“Denise,” the doctor says. 
Not bad, she thinks. I guess I was wrong about him. “And the boye” 
“DeNephew.” (Reader’s Digest September 2003: 205) 


Question: How did Staten Island get its name? 
Answer: In the 1600s, when the Dutch first saw it from their ship, they 
kept saying to each other, “‘S dat an island?” (Pietsch 101) 


Upon being introduced to a minister, a lisper said, “Your faith lookth 
familiar.” (Esar 213) 


What did the mama broom and the papa broom say to the baby 
broom? 


“Go to sweep.” (Wilde 5) 


Employer: Where did you get your legal training? 

Applicant: Yale. 

Employer: You should be perfect for the job. What’s your name? 
Applicant: Yohnson. (Spector 184) 


These jokes are just a sampling of the range of jokes based on differ- 
ences in dialects and individual speakers of English. Other jokes could 
be provided such as one that played off the pronunciation of /v/ for 
/w/ as in the joke about a German goat that reported what he and 
another goat had eaten in a junkyard, saying, “It vas a Ford V-8” (Rovin, 
1001 Great 25). And another joke shows the replacement of /r/ with /1/ 
in the case of an Asian man who was put in charge of supplies and one 
day startled people by jumping out from a hiding place and yelling, 
“Supplies!” (Prairie 217). 


Vowel Correspondences 


Vowels are a feature whose manifestation in the English lexicon can vary 
widely from one dialect to another. The difference between one vowel in a 
word versus another is usually phonemic, changing the meaning of a word 
entirely. Yet, native speakers of English have learned to reinterpret 
what they think they are hearing based on what they surmise the dialect of 
the speaker to be. Thus, if we hear a word with one kind of vowel from 
someone who speaks a different dialect, we may in fact translate what we 
are hearing, substituting another vowel for what we have heard, and then 
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reinterpreting what it is that we think was intended. While this usually 
works, there can be occasional misunderstandings. The need for anti- 
cipating the phonology of the person we are communicating with is 
illustrated in a joke from Evan Esar, which integrates a vowel correspon- 
dence between Scottish and American English speakers. Specifically, the 
joke involves the Scottish /u/ as in hoot vs the corresponding English/ 
American diphthong /aw/ as in cow: 


An American girl was wandering about the London zoo when an 
excited keeper rushed up to her and cried, “There’s a moose loose!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl. Then she recovered sufficiently to ask, 
“Are you a Scotsman or an Englishmane” (Esar 210) 


For the American in the joke, it makes a difference whether what is run- 
ning around is a mouse or a moose. Again, this is a lexical ambiguity, 
but structural ambiguities involving this vowel confusion could conceiv- 
ably occur as well. In the following joke, the difference in the interpreta- 
tion of the vowel in the interrogative word demands a response that 
corresponds to a different type of structure: 


A Scotchman accosted by a military picket: 

“Who are you” challenged the soldier. 

“Tm fine,” answered Sandy. “Hoo’s yersel.” (Copeland and 
Copeland 723) 


I won’t try here to anticipate every different kind of vowel that could 
make a difference between one dialect of English and another, but 
I wish to mention just a few more that are sufficiently common to merit 
some attention. 

Vowels are shaped and produced in a variety of ways. Central to the 
formation of vowels is the placement of the tongue, including its relative 
height and where that height occurs in relation to the front or back of 
the mouth. One significant difference between two vowels that other- 
wise share their same general position, is whether they are “tense” or 
“lax.” Tense vowels use a slightly higher tongue placement than their lax 
counterparts. Some speakers use lax vowels where other speakers opt 
for tense vowels. For example, the high front tense vowel /i/ in a word 
like creek is sometimes pronounced as the lax /I/, as if the word were 
crik. And American speakers commonly pronounce been with a lax vowel 
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like the word bin. In British English the following joke is structurally 
ambiguous as both bean and been are pronounced in a similar way. But 
even in American English, where bean is /bin/ and been is commonly 
/bIn/, our awareness of the alternative pronunciations commonly 
found in other dialects makes the following joke structurally ambiguous 
for us as well: 


“Waiter!” 

“Yes sir?” 

“What is this?” 

“It’s bean soup, sir.” 

“I don’t want to know what it’s been, what is it now?” (Stupid 81) 


Another pair of tense and lax vowels that can be mistaken for each other 
involves the midfront tense vowel /e/ in a word like hate, which is 
pronounced in some dialects instead as a midfront lax vowel /&/ as ina 
word like nell. 

A vowel in one dialect may be produced as a diphthong in another or 
vice versa. The three diphthongs that are phonemic in English are /aj/ 
(as in the way that most northern speakers of American English would 
pronounce the pronoun /), /aw/ (as in the pronunciation of cow), and 
/0j/ (the common pronunciation of boy). But as previously noted, the 
distribution of phonemes and allophones can differ from one dialect to 
another. We introduced this section on vowels by looking at a joke 
illustrating a confusion between the vowel /u/ and the diphthong /aw/ 
as one person tried to determine whether it was a moose or a mouse on 
the loose. We could also consider the vowel /e/, which in more than 
one dialect of English is pronounced as a sort of diphthong that approx- 
imates the /aj/. The confusions that can result are illustrated in the 
joke below: 


During World War I, an American flier was shot down and remained 
in a coma until he regained consciousness in an English hospital. 
“Where am I?” he asked. 

“You're in jolly old England,” replied his nurse with a pronounced 
cockney accent. 

“Oh, did I come here to die?” moaned the flier. 

“No,” said the nurse sympathetically, “you came here yesterdie.” 
(Reader's Digest Treasury 446) 
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Another vowel and diphthong confusion involves /aj/ and /a/ as in the 
joke below: 


A northerner walks into a bar down South around Christmastime, and 
there’s a little nativity scene on the bar. And the guy says, “That’s a 
nice nativity scene. But how come the three wise men are wearing 
firemen’s hats?” And the bartender says, “Well, it says right there in 
the Bible—the three wise men came from a fire.” (Prairie 119) 


Finally, another vowel difference is one that involves r-coloring. In fact, 
some linguists would label the “er” sound in early as a vowel sound itself. 
This vowel or vowellike sound is sometimes pronounced as the diph- 
thong /9j/, thus making a word like “bird” to be pronounced like some- 
thing we might spell as “boid.” We can see this in the lexical ambiguity 
in the following joke: 


Why didn’t the auto mechanic wash up before going to sleep? 
Because he wanted to get up oily in the morning. (Terban 30) 


This latter dialectal feature, while largely limited, at least in America, to 
a relatively small area in the northeastern part of the United States, has 
nonetheless become very familiar to people across the nation since so 
many of our nation’s television and movie comedians and entertainers 
have come from this area. 


Some Phonological Processes 


We shall now consider some important phonological processes that 
operate so frequently and consistently that they influence our expecta- 
tions about what we are hearing. Indeed, these processes generate so 
predictably in certain linguistic environments that we might rather be 
more surprised if they didn’t operate when the right kind of linguistic 
environment presents itself. Thus, we can expect at least two possible 
forms for some utterances: (1) The citation form of the word or words 
and (2) the forms derived through the consistent operation of certain 
phonological processes. We shall consider some of these processes 
in turn. 
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Vowel indeterminacy in unstressed syllables 


English vowels that are unstressed are frequently pronounced as the 
schwa vowel /9/, the “uh” sound as in the initial vowel that we pro- 
nounce in a word like assume. The schwa occurs in unstressed environ- 
ments regardless of how a given vowel slot is pronounced in 
morphologically related words. For example, even though the word sup- 
pose uses /0/ in the second vowel slot (a stressed vowel position), the 
word supposition, which is based on the word suppose, uses a schwa /3/ in 
this same position, which is now unstressed. As we combine morphemes 
in a word, the stress pattern frequently changes.” 

Stress doesn’t just change within words but among words. The way 
a word is pronounced in isolation and how it is pronounced within a 
group of words can also vary. We’ll begin with the similarity between 
“a fence” and “offence” as we look at the following humorous definition 
of “offence”: “Dad’s [got] four wooden panels and four posts lying in 
the garden, but he doesn’t want to put them up because he thinks they’ ll 
cause offence” (Tibballs, Humor 547). Now note the role of an internal 
unstressed syllable in the following joke, where the unstressed syllable 
could be interpreted as either part of the word (telephone or as an indefi- 
nite article: 


Nit: Can you telephone from an airplane? 
Wit: Sure, anyone can tell a phone from an airplane. The plane is the 
one without the dial tone. (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 32) 


Groucho Marx utilized the dynamics of stress in the following exchange 
in which an unstressed -on occurring in the name “Milton August” can 
sound just like 7m occurring in the structure “Milt in August”: 


Groucho: What’s your husband’s name? 
Woman: Milton August. 
Groucho: What’s his name in September? (Kanfer 227) 


In a word like “for,” the citation form is likely to use the vowel /9/. But 
when this word occurs in a phrase or clause, the vowel is more likely to 
be pronounced like /9/ (the word often being represented in informal 
print as fer). Thus we are accustomed to hearing for pronounced as 
/for/ or /far/, depending on its linguistic environment. The existence 
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of two possible spoken forms for the word, thus increases the potential 
for ambiguity. Consider now the following children’s joke, which plays 
off the pronunciation with schwa: 


Why did the little cookie cry? 
Because its mother was a wafer [away for] a long time. (Rosenbloom, 
Biggest 251) 


It might be tempting to conclude that the ambiguity in the preceding 
joke illustrates the problem of following phonological rules, since it led 
to an ambiguity as the unstressed for came to be pronounced like the 
last half of wafer. But we could also construct an example or two showing 
that following the stress pattern tendencies in the language can 
sometimes help us clarify our intended meaning. Because “for” in its 
citation form is homophonous with “four,” then a shift away from its 
citation form could in some cases actually illuminate the intended 
meaning. Compare the difference in stress in the following two pairs of 
sentences: 


We prepared for fish. 
We prepared four fish. 
We watched for sheep. 
We watched four sheep. 


If the stress on “for” is applied regularly, it is no longer ambiguous with 
“four,” which cannot be unstressed. The same thing can be illustrated 
with the homophones “to, “two” and “too”: 


We wanted to fish. 
We wanted two fish. 


We planned to fast. 
We planned too fast. 


I would certainly not argue that the use of schwa in unstressed syllables 
always reduces the potential for structural ambiguity. Indeed, it often 
creates structural ambiguity. But phonological rules, such as those 
involving stress patterns, are not merely “sloppy” ways of speaking that 
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take us away from written ideals manifested in citation forms that would 
otherwise clarify the intended meaning. They are instead regulated 
patterns for signaling intended meaning. 


Assimilation 

The next phonological rule to consider is assimilation. Assimilation is 
when one sound affects an adjacent sound, causing it to copy a particular 
feature. The feature being copied could be the place of articulation, the 
manner of articulation, or the voicing of a sound (whether the vocal 
cords vibrate or not). The process of assimilation is so common that many 
speakers are even unaware when they apply this process, though they may 
realize that there is more than one way to pronounce something. 


Assimilation in voicing 


One common type of assimilation occurs with the voicing of consonants. 
We have previously noted that in English some consonants are voiced, 
that is, they require the vocal folds to vibrate in their production, and 
some are voiceless, not using such vibration. We also saw that there are 
paired sounds that share the same place and manner of articulation but 
differ in whether or not they are voiced. Often a consonant will switch 
from its voiced to its voiceless counterpart or vice versa depending on 
the voicing of the adjacent sound or sounds. This is particularly true 
with the addition of some specific suffixes. For example, the plural suf- 
fix written as -sis pronounced as the voiceless /s/ in words such as “cats,” 
where the stem ends in a voiceless sound just prior to the plural suffix, 
but it is pronounced instead with the voiced /z/ in “dogs,” where the 
stem ends in a voiced sound (cf. Fromkin and Rodman 146-47). The 
voicing of the suffixes on our past tense and past participle forms 
are also influenced by whether the preceding consonant is voiced or 
voiceless. Thus whereas “waved” uses a /d/ in its suffix, the verb 
“watched,” uses /t/ (cf. Fromkin and Rodman 147-48).** Naturally, the 
difference between a voiced and voiceless consonant can sometimes 
have structural implications. As a young man, a colleague of mine used 
to do comedy shows for local community audiences. One part of the act 
was to list off some proposed song titles, each of which had humorous 
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double meanings. One of these titles was “He kissed her in the fog and 
mist.”** In this ambiguity the assimilation of the past tense of missed 
makes it homophonous with the noncount noun mist. In another 
example, one local advertisement for a dating service targeting 
members of a specific church used the following word-play: “Chase and 
Be Chaste.”” This advertisement depends on the voiceless nature of the 
“ed” suffix in “chased” (/t/), which makes it homophonous with 
“chaste.” Bennett Cerf includes an interesting variation on this in his 
book: 


Elizabeth Behymer, of Dallas, was in court when a drunk was handed 
a stiff fine and reprimanded by the judge. The drunk suddenly cussed 
out the court and made a break for freedom. He was apprehended 
and fined once more, with his honor pointing out, “Had you been 
chaste and refined, you’d never have been chased and re-fined!” 
(Cerf, Bumper 1: 237) 


Our examples of assimilation in voicing so far have involved the /s/ 
or /d/ in inflectional suffixes. But another common environment in 
which sounds undergo voicing assimilation is when a /t/ occurring 
between vowels becomes a tap [f], as in the common pronunciation of 
“butter,” which is pronounced with something more like a /d/ but 
softer in its articulation.” 
Ladefoged explains, that “alveolar stops [/t/ or /d/] become voiced 
taps when they occur between two vowels the second of which is 


More precisely, it commonly occurs, as Peter 


unstressed” (74). Thus when we hear [f] between vowels, we can some- 
times be unsure about whether we are hearing a form of the phoneme 
/t/ or /d/. Note the following joke: 


What’s a metaphor? 
So that livestock can graze. (Prairie 62) 


The previously described ambiguity potential is especially significant if 
there are words that could utilize either phoneme in the same linguistic 
environment such as “utter” and “udder” and “latter” and “ladder.” This 
type of linguistic confusion is well utilized in the following insult: “He’s 
like a cow that goes dry—udder failure” (Safian 76). We can see the 
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same kind of word-play in a lexically ambiguous exchange between 
Groucho Marx and the famous science fiction author Ray Bradbury 
when Bradbury once appeared on Groucho’s show: 


Groucho: (To Ray Bradbury) What kind of a job do you have, Ray? 

Ray: ?'m a writer. 

Groucho: What kind of a rider? Pony Express, motorcycle, or what? 
Ray: Writer. W-R-I-T-E-R. 

Groucho: Oh, that’s very refreshing—a writer who can spell. 
(Kanfer 232) 


The [t] or [d] may also become a similar sound when they occur before 
a syllabic [I]. Thus petal may be pronounced similar to pedal or peddle 
(Celce-Murcia et al. 67). During the 2004 Summer Olympics I saw the 
following headline in an Associated Press story about the U.S. medal 
count: “U.S. tops the charts in heavy medal hits” (Deseret Morning News, 
August, 30, 2004: D3). In this example the phonological overlap between 
the words medaland metalwas used to create a word-play that contrasts a 
compound noun interpretation (heavy metal) and an interpretation that 
uses medal as a premodifier. 


Palatalization 


Another type of assimilation is palatalization, which is more commonly 
applied in American English than in British English (cf. Celce-Murcia et 
al. 279). Palatalization frequently occurs when an alveolar consonant 
(particularly /t, d, s, z/) is followed by a palatal glide (/j/, the initial 
sound in yes) or a high front vowel (/i/, the vowel sound in heap or /1/, 
the vowel sound in hip). When an alveolar /t, d, s, z,/ occurs in this envi- 
ronment, it becomes palatalized, or in other words, it changes its place 
of articulation as the tongue moves back in the mouth, anticipating the 
next articulation, and the sounds become respectively /¢, j, 8, Z/. We 
can see palatalization operating in our pronunciation of words such as 
“cordial,” which is generally pronounced with a /j/ rather than a /d/. 
Because we are so used to applying this process and hearing it applied, 
when we hear /j/, we can wonder whether or not it represents a sound 
that has been derived from a sort of underlying /dj/. We can see this 
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process at work in the following experience reported in the Reader’s 
Digest: 


Practically bounding into the advertising department of his news- 
paper, my husband announced the great news: “We’ve reached our ad 
sales target! I just sold the last spot.” 

“July?” another rep asked excitedly. 

“No,” my husband gloated. “I didn’t have to.” (Celia Notley, as 
reported in Reader’s Digest, July 2007: 59) 


Palatalization frequently operates across word boundaries, especially 
when a word ending with an alveolar is followed by a form of you, whether 
that is you, your, yourself, or yourselves. Two colleagues in the English 
department at my university ran into trouble when one of them placed 
a book order through the other over the telephone. The professor plac- 
ing the order intended to order the book Hoosier Schoolmaster, but the 
other who was taking the call, thought that what was being requested 
was Who’s Your Schoolmaster? He even read back the title to the professor 
who was placing the order, and that title seemed to be confirmed. The 
confusion wasn’t detected until later when the professor who had placed 
the order was told that no such book could be located. The confusion 
in a situation like this comes from the fact that even when faced with a 
word or words in which palatalization has not occurred, the prospect 
that it might have occurred can lead to ambiguity. Of course even the 
word Hoosier itself seems to have undergone palatalization at some point 
historically. Now consider the structural ambiguities below: 


When do cows go to sleep? 
When it’s pasture bedtime. (Hoss Allred in Reader’s Digest March 2007: 
144) 


What do you call cheese that isn’t yoursp—Nacho Cheese. (Tibballs, 
Humor 137) [Note that this joke also plays with the possibility of 
r-dropping] 

“I’m gonna sneeze.” 


“At who?” 
“Atchoo!” (Copeland and Copeland 602) 
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Segment addition 


Occasionally, particular consonants and vowels may be inserted into 
words. We shall consider a few environments below. 


Insertion of homorganic stops 


One common tendency among speakers of English is to insert a voiceless 
stop consonant such as /t/ or /p/ after a nasal like /m, n, y/ when those 
nasals precede a voiceless consonant. The stop that is introduced utilizes 
the same place of articulation as the adjoining nasal (cf. Fromkin and 
Rodman 104; cf. also Ladefoged 75). Thus if the nasal is the bilabial /m/, 
it is common to insert a /p/, whereas if it is an alveolar /n/, then the 
tendency is to insert a /t/ (Fromkin and Rodman 104). We can see this 
process at work with words like “something,” in which many insert 
/p/ and pronounce the word more like “sompthing” (Stageberg and 
Oaks 36; cf. also Ladefoged 75). Historically we have seen this change 
the forms of words, even in the spelling. This has naturally changed 
some speakers’ perceptions about what the “correct” pronunciation 
of such words would be. The word “empty” used to be “zemtig” or a simi- 
lar form (cf. Stageberg and Oaks 37 and 395, and the Oxford English 
Dictionary), the “g” representing a palatal glide /j/. With the common 
insertion of a bilabial stop, we now spell it with /p/. Of course this type 
of phonological insertion can lead to ambiguity. One person wrote in to 
the Reader’s Digest to report an experience of just this type of confusion, 
this time involving the insertion of /t/: 


Since my purchases came to $19.06, I handed the cashier a twenty. 
“Do you have six cents?” she asked. 

“Sorry,” I said after fishing around my pockets, “I have no cents.” 
“Finally,” she muttered, “a man who can admit it.” (Kelly Smith, as 
reported in Reader’s Digest March 2007: 85) 


Jokes can play off this tendency as the pronunciation of a specific word 
with /p/ or /t/ may actually represent the surface manifestation of an 
underlying form that may or may not have had that stop in it. This kind 
of segment insertion is illustrated in the following joke: 
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Darth Vader: “Luke Skywalker, I know what you’re getting for 
Christmas.” 

Luke: “How do you know?” 

Vader: “I felt your presents.” (Prairie 28) 


Now consider the following additional jokes: 


A man walked into a psychiatrist’s office and started pacing up and 
down. “What seems to be the matter?” asked the doctor.“I’m not sure 
what my problem is, Doctor. One minute I think I’m a teepee, the 
next minute I think I’m a wigwam. Then I think I’m a teepee again.” 

“Just sit down and relax,” said the doctor. “You’re two tents.” 
(Behrman 122) 


One of my uncles was a doctor, but he gave it all up. He just didn’t 
have the patients. (Stupid 67) 


The intrusion of /r/ 


There are also differences among dialects with what we could call 
rintrusion when “r” is pronounced where it doesn’t appear to be a part 
of the word. Thus it is not at all uncommon to hear pronunciations 
such as “idear” and “warsh” for “idea” and “wash” respectively. Given 
this variety in the pronunciation of “r,” it is understandable that the 
presence or absence of “r” is occasion for ambiguity with other words in 
which it is conversely absent or present. Word-plays have exploited this 


potential uncertainty as in the ambiguities below: 
What do you call a deer with no eyes? 
No ideer. (Prairie 64) 


Bert asked Ernie if he wanted ice-cream, and Ernie said, “Sure, Bert.” 
(Prairie 62) 


Insertion of vowels 


We previously noted how consonants such as /t/ and /d/ can occasion- 
ally intrude in words. But the same thing occasionally happens with 
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vowels, particularly in unstressed environments, as the following jokes 
illustrate: 


I’m in the Renaissance art business. 
How’s business? 
I’m going baroque! (Baskin and Harris 46) 


Knock, knock. 

Who’s there? 

Police. 

Police who? 

Police open the door. (Stupid 103) 


Note that the first of the two jokes relies on a part-of-speech ambiguity 
aS we may interpret baroque as either an adjective or an ill-formed past 
participle. The second joke can alter the structure from an imperative 
to a declarative sentence, depending on whether or not the first word is 
understood as the subject. Structural ambiguity may also occur when 
vowels are inserted at word boundaries: 


What is a bigamist?—An Italian fog. (Tibballs, Humor 535) 


Segment deletion 


There are some environments in which sounds are commonly omitted. 
We shall consider a few of these. 


Deletion of consonants in unaccented syllables—word-initial /h/ and /6/ 
of pronouns”? 


Although the loss of “h” is often associated with British English, it is 
actually also quite common in American English at the beginning of 
pronominal forms on unaccented syllables, particularly in object noun 
phrases. This loss is illustrated in jokes that involve a pronunciation 
of her as “er” and him as “um,” or “im.” It can also apply to the third 
person plural object pronoun form, dropping the initial “th” sound and 


reducing the pronoun to “em” or “um.” Occasionally it can even drop 
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the initial /h/ of the subject pronoun he. A few illustrations of these 
possibilities follow: 


A little boy came home from Sunday school and told his mother that 
they had just learned a new song about a boy named Andy. His mother 
couldn’t understand what he meant until he sang: 

Andy walks with me, 

Andy talks with me, 

Andy tells me Iam His own... . (B. Phillips, World’s 287) 


When I came home last night, my wife greeted me with a triple strand 
of natural pearls around her neck.” 

“Choker?” 

“No, but I wanted to!” (Berle 151) 


“Is there any alcohol in cider?” 
“Inside whome” (Copeland and Copeland 129) 


Once you’ve seen one shopping centre, you’ve seen a mall. (Tibballs, 
Zingers 489) 


The loss of presence of the /h/ is sometimes not a result of a phono- 
logical rule that drops the consonant on unstressed syllables but is 
rather part of a larger pattern among speakers that regularly drop an 
initial /h/ in some dialects. This is particularly true of Cockney speakers 
(who also sometimes insert an /h/ where speakers of more standard 
dialects wouldn’t normally have one): 


A doctor in a London hospital asks a Cockney, “What about 
this ear?” 
The cockney says, “This “ere what?” (Berle 4) 


Deletion of consonants in unaccented syllables—“of”/ “have” auxiliary 


The consonant /v/ is another consonant that is easily omitted in an 
unstressed environment. Celce-Murcia et al. show that this commonly 
occurs at the end of the word of when it precedes a word with an initial 
consonant (164). Note the role this process plays in the following 
jokes: 
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How were Adam and Eve prevented from gambling? 
Their pair 0’ dice was taken away from them. (Wilde 147) 


“What should I use to polish a tubar” 
“A tuba polish.” (Terban 26) 


[From the movie, Animal Crackers] 

Groucho: Are we all going to get married? 

Mrs Whitehead: All of us? 

Groucho: All of us. 

Mrs Whitehead: But that’s bigamy. 

Groucho: Yes, and it’s big o’ me too. It’s big of all of us. Let’s be big for 
a change. (Kanfer 26) 


The same process can affect the auxiliary HAVE since it is frequently 
unstressed. Note the following knock-knock joke, which depends on a 
reduction of HAVE: 


Knock, Knock. 

Who’s there? 

Ida. 

Ida who? 

Ida called first, but the phone’s not working. (Prairie 45) 


Deletion of /r/ in unaccented syllables or in postvocalic environments 


In some dialects the consonant /r/ is commonly omitted in unaccented 
syllables or after a vowel. In the musical comedy The Pirates of Penzance, 
the British musical team of Gilbert and Sullivan have the following 
dialogue that plays off a confusion of offen and orphan, words whose 
different identities as either a noun or adverb lead to structurally ambig- 
uous interpretations™: 


General: I don’t think we quite understand one another. I ask you, 
have you ever known what it is to be an orphan, and you say “orphan.” 
As I understand you, you are merely repeating the word “orphan” to 
show that you understand me. 

King: I didn’t repeat the word often. 

General: Pardon me, you did indeed. 
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King: I only repeated it once. 

General: True, but you repeated it. 

King: But not often. 

General: Stop: I think I see where we are getting confused. When you 
said “orphan,” did you mean “orphan”—a person who has lost his 
parents, or “often”— frequently? (Gilbert 76-77) 


Deletion of consonants in consonant clusters 


Consonant clusters are frequently simplified in order to make articula- 
tion easier. Ladefoged explains that “alveolar stops are reduced or omit- 
ted when between two consonants” (74). The prospect that this process 
might have applied, even when it hasn’t, can lead to ambiguity. One 
fairly common environment in which the possibility of a simplification 
in a consonant cluster can create a structural ambiguity occurs with the 
word and, particularly when it precedes a following word that begins 
with a consonant. Because the consonant cluster /nd/ is frequently 
simplified to just the nasal /n/ following the vowel, and because the 
conjunction and is typically unstressed and will thus utilize a vowel 
sound that is equivalent to the vowel produced in a variety of unstressed 
vowel plus nasal environments that are found in a host of words, the 
potential for structural ambiguity is significant. Again, whether a sim- 
plification of a consonant cluster has actually occurred or not, an ambi- 
guity may still present itself, as the possibility that it may have occurred 
will be enough to introduce a confusion. Note the following classified 
advertisement: 


For sale: Complete mahogany Chip & Dale dining-room set, in good 
condition. (Tibballs, Humor 437) 


Whoever prepared this advertisement was apparently unaware of 
“Chippendale furniture.” And with such an unawareness, it would be 
easy to assume that the /on/ in “Chippendale” represented a reduced 
and. The following joke also plays off this same kind of confusion: 


What do you call two guys on your wall with no arms and no legs?P— 
Kurt and Rod. (Tibballs, Humor 478) 
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The confusion surrounding the potential reduction of the nasal and 
alveolar stop consonant cluster is of course not limited to ambiguities 
with the conjunction and, though this isa common environment. 

Now let’s look briefly at another kind of consonant cluster that can 
be simplified. We’ll begin with a mistake reported by Lederer: “The 
company will decide whether or not to recognize same-sects marriages” 
(Bride 169). Here the consonant cluster involves the combination /kts/, 
whose cluster reduction makes the word homophonous with a word 
ending with the cluster /ks/, creating a spoken structural ambiguity. 
The written form “same-sects” in the example above resulted from a 
mistaken assumption about what the spoken form represented. I won’t 
try to anticipate all the kinds of consonant cluster reductions that 
could lead to structural ambiguity, though I hope to have illustrated the 
potential importance of this process. 


Conclusion 


The material in this chapter is intended to help illuminate some of the 
ways in which the sounds of words and phrases may be altered in regular 
and systematic ways and still allow the form in which they occur to retain 
the same meaning. But by enlarging the potential pool of forms sharing 
the same meanings, we increase the chances for there to be another 
possible structural interpretation for at least one of the given pro- 
nunciations. In the final chapter we shall see how this phonological 
awareness can be integrated into a methodology for creating deliberate 
structural word-plays. 


Chapter 4 


Auxiliary Verbs and Clause ‘Types 


One of my favorite examples of structural ambiguity is “The peasants 
are revolting” (Kess and Hoppe 14). When we look at this sentence we 
should recognize that there is a greater structural difference here than 
merely the difference in revolting as a verb or adjective. The different 
lexical interpretations of this word also recast the entire structural 
interpretation of what kind of sentence we have. If revolting is a verb, 
then ave is an auxiliary verb and the main sentence parts consist essen- 
tially of a Subject + Verb. If, on the other hand, revolting is an adjective, 
then areis the main verb in the sentence and the sentence parts consist 
of a Subject + Verb + Subject Complement. Similarly, in the sentence 
“College demands change” (Roberts 34), we can see that if demands is 
the verb, then change is a noun direct object, and the sentence consists 
of a Subject + Verb + Direct Object. On the other hand, if demands is a 
plural noun, then change is the verb and the sentence consists of a Sub- 
ject + Verb. Each of these two examples has two possible structural 
interpretations. Another way of saying this is that each example has 
different syntactic structures that are structurally homonymous. In this 
chapter we shall consider some homonymous sentence structures, as 
well as some important features associated with auxiliary verbs that 
sometimes contribute to these larger structural homonymies. Later 
chapters will consider the contributions that individual lexical items 
such as prefixes, suffixes, and specific word types make to structural 
ambiguity. 

Quirk et al. provide a list of seven basic clause (or sentence) types that 
I have found useful in labeling and analyzing clauses and sentences 
(53). I will provide the list below (not in their original order) with 
example clauses of my own. The symbols S, V, C, O, and A represent 
Subject, Verb, Complement, Object (direct or indirect—depending on 
the position), and Adverbial: 
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(a) (SV) The mourners wept. 
(b) (SVC) The dog was a nuisance. 
The dog was playful. 


(Note that the SVC clause type, above, may involve either a noun comple- 
ment like “a nuisance,” yielding a predicate nominative construction, or 
it may instead involve an adjective complement like “playful,” yielding a 
predicate adjective construction.) 


(c) (SVO) Tiffany loved the umbrella. 
(d) (SVOO) The children bought theirdad a hat. 
(e) (SVOC) The lady considered John a fool. 
The lady considered John foolish. 
(f) (SVA) The cat was outside. 
(g) (SVOA) Joshua put the car in the garage. 


A couple of observations are in order to clarify what is intended by 
the list and labels above. First, these clauses are just basic structures. 
Although it is true that an independent clause, such as those shown 
above, may constitute a complete sentence, it frequently happens that 
a clause forms just one part of a more complex sentence consisting of 
multiple clauses. Thus the SVC clause “Hyrum is happy” would com- 
monly be called a sentence when it stands alone, but it is typically 
called a clause when it becomes part of the larger SVO sentence 
“I hope Hyrum is happy.” In this case the SVC clause is actually the 
object of the earlier verb of the SVO clause. In what follows, when 
I discuss a simple independent clause that does not occur as part of a 
larger sentence structure, I will often speak of that clause as a sen- 
tence (or as a clause) without always adopting the somewhat unneces- 
sary label “clause or sentence,” which acknowledges both possible 
identities. 

A second fact to keep in mind is that some embedded clauses (often 
termed “subordinate” clauses) that we will see are not clauses that could 
otherwise stand on their own. Rather, they are dependent clauses that 
only occur as a subordinate part of a larger structure. Furthermore, with 
respect to what are labeled clauses, modern linguistics has adopted a 
perspective at odds with traditional grammatical approaches as it 
considers even an infinitive structure such as “to go outside” as a clause 
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(traditional grammarians would have labeled such a structure an 
“infinitive phrase”). The clause label in this case grows out of a recogni- 
tion that a subject is arguably present at some underlying level in the 
derivation of this structure and is subsequently removed. For example, 
according to this approach, a structure that embeds the clause “John 
sings” into the larger structure “John wants (John sings)” removes the 
subject of the lower or embedded clause because of its coreferentiality 
with the subject of the higher clause and changes the inflected verb into 
an infinitive, yielding “John wants to sing.” I don’t intend here to enter 
into a linguistic discussion of theoretical syntax. I wish merely to intro- 
duce a notion that has become fairly standard in linguistic reference 
books and grammars: some structures are considered clauses even as 
they may lack either a subject or a finite verb (more will be said about 
finite vs nonfinite verbs later in this book). 

Throughout this book it should also be remembered that questions 
often invert clause or sentence order, but as far as classifying clause or 
sentence types, we should parse the questions according to the declara- 
tive structure they would correspond with. For example, “Does John 
recite poetry?” corresponds with the clause “John recites poetry” and is 
therefore an SVO clause type. 

Another important point about the clause types listed above is that 
they ignore “optional adverbials” in their classification (Quirk et al. 53). 
Another way of looking at this is to consider the distinction between 
labels for clause types versus labels of clause constituents that happen to 
exist in a given clause. For example, the clause “the mourners wept pro- 
fusely” contains a subject, a verb, and an adverbial (a constituent such 
as an adverb or prepositional phrase that may function like an adverb), 
but it is still an SV clause type since the adverbial profusely is not neces- 
sary to complete the clause. Related to this, the label “A” in an SVA or 
SVOA clause type doesn’t merely refer to a clause in which an adverbial 
is present, but rather to one in which an adverbial is essential to com- 
pleting the verb. In the SVA clause “the cat was outside,” the adverbial 
outside is essential to completing the clause. We couldn’t just say, “The 
cat was” (unless this were an elliptical response to a previous question 
displaying the complete structure such as “What was outside?” “The cat 
was”).”? When labeling clauses, I will distinguish between the obligatory 
and nonobligatory uses of an adverbial (for example SVA vs SV + A 
respectively). 
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Finally, the label “C” in the SVC and SVOC types stands for 
“complement.” This term is being used in a particular way. Although in 
a general sense the “complement” of a verb is something that completes 
the verb and could thus apply to direct objects, adverbial complements, 
etc., as far as sentence types are concerned, I am using this label in 
the way that Quirk et al. (56) do: to refer specifically to subject 
complements (elements that rename or describe the subject) and object 
complements (elements that rename or describe the object). Thus the 
“C” in the label SVC is a subject complement, and the “C” in the label 
SVOCis an object complement. The “O” represents a direct object except 
in the SVOO sentence type, where the first “O” is an indirect object. 

In a subsequent chapter we shall examine the importance of some 
particular verbs in contributing to structural ambiguity. As we shall see, 
some verbs such as find and get have a particular power in allowing more 
than one possible clause structure to occur and thus the possibility of 
structural ambiguity regarding the clause type that is involved (Quirk et 
al. 720-22). If I say “don’t get fat” (cf. Oaks, “Structural Ambiguities and 
Written Advertisements” 375-76), this could be ambiguous because of 
the ability of get to be involved in both an SVO and SVC sentence struc- 
ture.*’ Thus in a very important way, constructing ambiguities often 
resides in knowing the right kinds of verbs to combine. 


Auxiliary Verbs and Verb Constructions 


The clauses or sentences we construct sometimes use a single verb like 
sing or play, but they often involve larger combinations of verb construc- 
tions. For example, we can string verbs together in such combinations 
as “has played,” “is playing,” “has been playing,” “was played,” or “could 
have been played.” In forming these constructions, we supplement the 
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so-called “main verbs” of a sentence or clause with auxiliary verbs, that 
is, those verbs like BE and HAVE that many of us in elementary school 
learned to call “helping verbs” (the capitalization is intended here to 
show that we are considering not only the specific forms, “be,” and 
“have,” but their conjugated forms as well). 

Depending on the auxiliary verb and the specific main verb that it is 
combined with, an auxiliary verb may often help to create a verb 
construction that shares its form with an entirely different kind of 
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structure. We saw this earlier with the utterance “the peasants are 
revolting.” The sentence can be interpreted as an SV or alternatively 
as an SVC sentence type, depending upon whether “are revolting” is 
perceived as a present progressive verb construction (using BE as an 
auxiliary) or simply as a BE verb followed by an adjective. The ability of 
the main verb bearing the -ing suffix (in this case “revolting”) to be 
interpreted as an adjective or verb can depend on special properties of 
the verb, including whether it is transitive or intransitive, whether its 
participle -ing form shares its form with an existing adjective, and 
whether it can be a stative or dynamic verb. “Stative” refers to more 
lasting states or conditions, such as we see with a verb like weigh in the 
sentence “He weighs 120 pounds,” whereas “dynamic” refers to chang- 
ing situations such as what we see with a verb like run in “She is 
running.” And depending on our interpretation of the structure, the 
word areis either an auxiliary or a main verb. In this section our primary 
attention will be with three verb constructions that are commonly 
involved with structural ambiguities: the progressive (such as “is chang- 
ing”), the perfect (such as “has changed”), and the passive (such as “was 
changed”). These verb constructions integrate the two primary auxilia- 
ries BE and HAVE, so it will also be appropriate here to consider some 
important features and characteristics of these auxiliaries that are 
related to structural ambiguities. Our discussion will also include a look 
at some contributions that other auxiliaries, such as the modals, and the 
auxiliary verb DO make to structural ambiguities. 


The progressive aspect 


The progressive aspect is formed by combining a form of BE with the 
present participle (a verb bearing an -ing suffix). The main verb of the 
progressive must usually be dynamic (like walking) rather than stative 
(like knowing). As we will later see when discussing the -ing inflectional 
suffix, and as we have also begun to consider, the progressive aspect can, 
under the right linguistic circumstances, become ambiguous with a 
predicate adjective construction, such as “Mary is happy.” The confu- 
sion of the progressive aspect with the predicate adjective construction 
occurs when the adjective is a present participle following a form of BE, 
as in the sentence “The peasants are revolting,” which we have seen 
previously. There are many verbs like revolting that can be homonymous 
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with adjectives. Some are transitive verbs and thus require a direct 
object, while others are intransitive like “revolting” and may be used 
with the verb in a clause-final position without an accompanying direct 
object. 


Intransitive: The peasants are revolting. SV vs SVC 
Transitive: Professors are embarrassing people. SVO vs SVC 


With the example above about the professors, we could use the word 
embarrassing without a direct object, but that would then necessitate that 
we drop the verb interpretation of embarrassing (since it is a transitive 
verb, which requires a direct object) and the sentence would no longer 
be a structural ambiguity. Constructing a word-play involving a partici- 
ple form, resulting in an ambiguity between a predicate adjective and a 
progressive form is pretty easy. In a later chapter we shall see that this 
kind of structure may also be confused with a nounlike form called a 
“gerund” or with other types of nouns ending in the -ing suffix. But here 
we'll keep our attention on the verb/adjective potential for ambiguity. 
Let’s now consider a joke by Steve Allen in a comedy sketch he once 
performed: 


Steve: Why aren’t you behind bars, as other criminals would be? 
Because your lawyer is appealing? 

Louis: He is not appealing. He is cute, but I wouldn’t call him appeal- 
ing. Not to meat least. (Allen, How 271) 


The progressive has a variety of forms as its BE auxiliary may appear 
in the present or past tense or in combination with a modal like will. 
And it may be combined with other constructions like the perfect or the 
passive. When the progressive combines with the perfect, we can get the 
same kind of ambiguity that we get with a simple progressive. Thus we 
need to recognize structural ambiguities like “the peasants have been 
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revolting,” “your lawyer has been appealing,” or “the professors could 
have been embarrassing people.” And like other verb constructions, the 
progressive is still the progressive whether it appears in a statement ora 
question, though word order is frequently altered in questions. Thus 
“The peasants are revolting” and “Are the peasants revolting?” contain 


the same kind of structural ambiguity. 
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But even as a progressive structure might resemble a predicate 
adjective one, there are syntactic elements that lurk on the fringes, 
threatening to expose the masquerade. One of these is a modifier like 
“very.” The adverb “very” can modify adjectives and adverbs, but it can- 
not modify verbs. Thus we can say that someone “is very beautiful” or 
that they “ran very fast,” but we cannot say that they “are very running.” 
Notice how the following joke uses this fact to create a punchline that 
clarifies our interpretation of what a teacher is really saying to a 
parent: 


Hopeful Mother: Is my son really trying? 
Teacher: Very! (Kohl and Young 11)*" 


Traditional grammar books might refer to the progressive or the 
perfect constructions as “tenses.” But in actual fact, they are what lin- 
guists refer to as “aspect.” This recognizes that these constructions don’t 
actually refer to time but to notions such as continuation and sequence. 

The progressive shows some complexities and ambiguities of its own, 
even when it is clearly distinguished from the predicate adjective con- 
struction. For example, when I say that someone “is working” at the golf 
course, it can be unclear whether I mean right this minute (the instan- 
taneous interpretation) or in some contextualized period of time 
(a more extended or habitual interpretation). Humor can be built 
around this as we see in the example below: 


I was on the subway sitting on a newspaper, and a guy comes over and 
asks, “Are you reading that?” I didn’t know what to say. So I said, “Yes,” 
stood up, turned the page, and sat down again. (David Brenner, as 
reported in J. Brown, Comedy 424) 


The same type of ambiguity can occur when the progressive is 
combined with the perfect aspect as in this example from an extempo- 
raneous question and answer segment in Steve Allen’s show: 


Allen: What do you do, Wayne? 
Mr Barhardt: ’m a carpenter. 
Allen: How long have you been carpentering? 
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Mr Barhardt: Oh, about sixteen years. 
Allen: You must be very tired. (Allen, How 75) 


The perfect aspect 


The perfect aspect uses a form of HAVE combined with a past partici- 
ple. Although many people expect a past participle to end in -ed, past 
participles come in a variety of forms, including forms ending in -en (as 
in “has broken” and “had eaten”) as well as forms that resemble the bare 
infinitive (as with “have cut” and “had put”). It is my intuitive sense, 
though I have not quantified this empirically, that the structural ambi- 
guities involving the perfect are not as common as those involving the 
progressive. But the structural ambiguities involving the perfect, while 
perhaps just a little trickier to construct, are by no means difficult. 
A common environment in which the perfect may occur in a structural 
ambiguity is when the present or past perfect has a direct object (more 
specifically a noncount noun or a plural). In this environment, the past 
participle after a form of HAVE can be interpreted as either a premodi- 
fier to the subsequent noun or as a transitive verb (cf. Stageberg, “Struc- 
tural Ambiguities in English,” hereafter referred to as “Ambiguities” 
360-61). Stageberg provides the examples, “Departmental chairmen in 
southern universities have limited academic freedom” and “Only a few 
high schools have carefully developed programs” (“Ambiguities” 360-61). 
The following joke illustrates this type of ambiguity, though it presents 
the structure in a question format, which inverts the subject and auxil- 
iary verb and relies on the somewhat rare homophony between a proper 
name and a plural noun”: 


There’s a nudist colony for communists. Two old men are sitting on 
the front porch. One turns to the other and says, “I say, old boy, have 
you read Marx?” 

And the other says, “Yes . . . I believe it’s these wicker chairs.” 
(Prairie 23) 


Just as adjectives may precede nouns and modify them, so also may 
nouns precede and modify a following noun. When the modifying noun 
shares its form with a past participle, we may get the same kind of 
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structural ambiguity we saw with “have limited academic freedom” and 
“have carefully developed programs.” Note the following ambiguities, 
which I have constructed: 


We have felt things. 
We have sat in fabric.* 
We have Lent religious traditions. 


The potential for this latter specific ambiguity type is admittedly very 
small since there are not so many past participles that can be used as 
nouns. The satin example is especially contrived. 

Verb constructions using the perfect aspect do not specify a particu- 
lar time. When I use the “present perfect” to say “John has visited 
France,” Iam not reporting when that visit occurred, except to indi- 
cate that it was sometime before now. In fact, if I indicate a time for the 
visit such as “John has visited France two years ago,” I produce an 
ungrammatical sentence. The present perfect can refer to something 
that has occurred prior to the present and has continued up to the 
present, or it can refer to something that has merely occurred prior, 
though not continuing, to the present. The same applies to the past 
perfect, which can refer to something occurring prior to a moment in 
the past, whether or not it continued up to that moment in the past. 
Thus, as with the progressive verb construction, even when we know 
that the form is the perfect, the intended aspectual meaning can be 
unclear. Groucho Marx played off this potential ambiguity when at the 
conclusion of a social occasion he said, “I’ve had a wonderful 
evening—but this wasn’t it” (MacHale 246). Milton Berle provides this 
humorous one-liner: “We’ve been happily married for ten years. Ten 
out of thirty isn’t bad!” (Berle 402). When Groucho Marx and Milton 
Berle gave these lines, they provided an initial clause or sentence that 
was ambiguous but was not recognized as such until their own 
follow-up line. But in the next example, the additional alternative 
meaning becomes clear through the unexpected response of another 
speaker: 


A man walked into a crowded New York City restaurant and caught 
the eye of a harried waiter. “You know,” he said, “it’s been 10 years 
since I came in here.” 
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“Don’t blame me,” the waiter snapped. “’'m working as fast 
as I can.” (Norton Mockridge, United Features Syndicate, reported in 
Laughter 117) 


Some additional observations about tense and aspect 


When discussing the difference between aspect and tense, it is common 
for linguists to note the perfect and the progressive as examples of 
aspect. But aspect involves more than this. Even what is commonly 
known as “the simple present tense” is not so simple as it sounds. 
It isn’t typically used to convey something that is happening right now 
in the present. Rather it is most commonly used for habitual activities 
like “I go to work at 7:00 every morning,” or for general statements of 
truth such as “The sun rises in the East.” There are some exceptions to 
this. For example, it can be used to speak of the historical present, as 
when we recount what happens in a novel and say something like “Then 
he travels to India to find his son.” It also occurs with a narration of a 
sort of play-by-play action as we hear in the media coverage of a sporting 
event. We may even use it to speak of the future, as when we say, “I begin 
school tomorrow.” Given some of these additional uses, it shouldn’t sur- 
prise us that we could have ambiguities involving the aspect of even the 
simple present tense. We could imagine an ambiguity such as “Wilbur 
travels to Chicago on Friday.” This sentence could mean that Wilbur 
does this every Friday or that he will travel there this coming Friday 
(though that is not a normal part of his routine). 

Huddleston and Pullum show that when the present tense form is 
used in comparative clauses, an ambiguity may result. Thus in their 
example, “I’ll be able to do it in less time than it takes them,” the verb 
form takes could either be referring to present or future time (135). 

In a similar way, the past tense, also called “preterit,” form may be 
applied to various aspects. It isn’t merely applied to a specified moment 
or time in the past but may, for example, apply to ongoing events, as 
when I say something like “He ate a lot.” This could refer to a specific 
occasion in the past or to an ongoing behavioral pattern that extended 
over many years. In another example, Huddleston and Pullum explain 
that the preterit forms can be used to refer to present time when we 
wish to show politeness, as in their example, “I wanted to ask your 
advice” (138). Although Huddleston and Pullum don’t seem to regard 
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the different interpretations in this latter example to constitute a struc- 
tural ambiguity, I shall nonetheless consider the utterance an ambiguity, 
because it seems to qualify as one along the lines laid out in Chapter 1. 

I will not try to anticipate all the various misunderstandings and ambi- 
guities that can result from the multiple meanings that a particular 
tense or aspect could involve, though I hope to have indicated the more 
salient ones. 


Passive 


The English language has two “voices”: active and passive. The differ- 
ence in these two voices is probably best represented by looking at two 
declarative sentences that essentially mean the same thing: (1) Active 
voice: “Waldo threw the ball.” ( 2) Passive voice: “The ball was thrown 
by Waldo.” The passive voice usually employs a form of BE with a past 
participle. In the case of the typical passive, the subject of the sentence 
is actually the recipient of the action rather than its agent or doer 
(in “The ball was thrown by Waldo,” the ball didn’t do any throwing; 
Waldo did). Here I will use a notion, borrowed from Transformational 
Grammar, that sees the passive as a derived form from an underlying 
active sentence or clause. Thus “The ball was thrown by Waldo” is 
derived from “Waldo threw the ball.” The object of the sentence, 
(the ball), is moved up to the front of the sentence to serve as the gram- 
matical subject of the sentence, and what had been the subject (in this 
case, Waldo) is moved to the end of the clause and placed in a preposi- 
tional by-phrase. This prepositional phrase is frequently omitted, and 
we can thus remain with a construction like “The ball was thrown.” Obvi- 
ously, in order to have an object to even move, the sentence or clause 
that is to be made passive must normally have a transitive verb; other 
wise there is no object to move. 

The passive sometimes involves moving an indirect object constituent 
rather than the direct object. For example, the active sentence “The 
boys bought Sally a gift” can be made into the passive “Sally was bought 
a gift by the boys.” But because the passive structures involved in struc- 
tural ambiguity typically involve movement of the direct object, I will 
limit my attention to this type of passive structure. 

There are at least two major ways in which the passive contributes to 
structural ambiguity. First of all, it can be structurally homonymous with 
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a predicate adjective construction (an SVC clause type using an adjective 
as its subject complement) when that predicate adjective construction 
uses a past participle form. In other words, when the complement in an 
SVC construction uses a transitive past participle for its adjective (writen, 
reported, etc.), then a structural ambiguity is likely to occur. When I say 
that “The man was stoned,” it can be ambiguous about whether someone 
stoned the man or whether that man was intoxicated with alcohol or 
drugs. Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman explain that the passive 
versus predicate adjective interpretations also correlate with whether the 
meaning is dynamic or stative respectively (349). Normally, only dynamic 
verbs may serve in the passive. 

As with the progressive versus predicate adjective ambiguity, the modi- 
fier very can often disambiguate an utterance that can be ambiguous 
between a passive versus a predicate adjective interpretation. Thus “He 
was prepared” is structurally ambiguous whereas “He was very prepared” 
is not. But as Huddleston and Pullum show in their discussion of the 
passive and very, the word very cannot always serve to disambiguate the 
passive from the predicate adjective constructions since very can only 
modify adjectives that are gradable anyway (1436-37). A gradable adjec- 
tive is one that can show its quality in varying degrees, as we see with 
enlightened. As an example of what they explain about very, Huddleston 
and Pullum show that this modifier couldn’t be used to resolve the 
ambiguity of “The new recruits were assembled outside the officers’ 
mess” because very can’t be used to modify the adjective assembled any- 
way (1437). This type of ambiguity in which the passive is mistaken for 
the predicate adjective construction or vice versa is very common and 
easy to create, since so many past participles that can serve in a passive 
structure can also serve as adjectives in a predicate adjective construc- 
tion. The ease with which this structure can generate ambiguity can 
explain why so many jokes and advertisements play off this possibility 
for word-play, some examples of which appear below: 


What is black and white and read all over? 
A newspaper. (Withers and Benet 77) 


What did Ben Franklin say when he realized the importance of his 
discovery? 
Nothing—he was too shocked! (Rothman 21) 
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Question: What’s the difference between a hard worker and a lazy 
one? 
Answer: None. Both are fired with enthusiasm. (Rovin, 1001 Great 


252) 


The trouble with night clubs is, the tables are reserved but the guests 
aren’t. (Lieberman 184) 


When she tells him, “Woman’s work is never done,” he counters, 
“That’s right—and your housekeeping proves it.” (Safian 404) 


He: There’s one thing about my mother-in-law. She’s outspoken. 
She: Not by anyone I know. (Allen, Private 177) 


“A rare medium that’s always well done.” (Advertisement for radio 
stations, Monnot 18) 


It should be noted that whether the past participle is regular (such as 
“fired”) or irregular (such as “read”) does not matter in the construc- 
tion of these kinds of word-plays using the passive. 

Indefinite noncount nouns such as felt and ground, whose form is 
shared with past participles, sometimes serve in structural ambiguities 
in a similar environment to adjectives because of their ability to occur 
without a determiner (such as a, an, the, this, that, etc.), which would 
otherwise signal their identity as nouns. The ambiguities resulting from 
these forms, however, differ in an important way from the ambiguities 
shown above with adjectives. In the case of the noncount nouns, the 
ambiguity is between the passive and a subject complement that is 
specifically a predicate nominative rather than a predicate adjective. 
Proper nouns are like noncount nouns in the way they occur without 
determiners. As I have noted earlier, finding past participles whose form 
is homophonous or homonymous with nouns is more difficult, but such 
past participles do exist. This topic will be taken up again in the nouns 
chapter, but I'll provide two examples here for illustration: 


Customer: Waitress, this coffee tastes just like dirt! 
Waitress: It should. It was ground a few minutes ago. (Terban 45) 


First businessman: I always see my bank manager about a loan just 
before Easter. 
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Second businessman: Why’s that? 
First businessman: Because at that time it’s always Lent. (Stupid 197) 


The verb GET may sometimes serve as an auxiliary in the passive, replac- 
ing BE. Because GET may also serve as a linking verb in a subject com- 
plement structure, we can get largely the same type of structural 
ambiguity as with many other passives.** This is evident in the following 
jokes: 


Why is a turkey never hungry at Christmas? 
Because he always gets stuffed! (Rothman 214) 


Question: What did the lawyer do after losing a case for the Mafia? 
Answer: He got blasted. (Rovin, 500 Great 154) 


I'd like to be with our embassy in a Latin country. I keep reading that 
every day they get stoned! (Berle 425) 


We played house. I was the walls and got plastered. (Lieberman 206) 


But as Huddleston and Pullum point out, GET “accepts adjectival 
passives as complements less readily than be” and typically needs a 
dynamic rather than a stative sense (1441-42). 

Although the passive is often simply constructed, and its ambiguity 
can involve merely a confusion between the simple passive versus a 
predicate adjective using a simple present tense (“is prepared/ gets 
prepared”) or a simple past tense (“was prepared/got prepared”), at 
other times it may involve a more complex structure, such as the pres- 
ent perfect passive. These more complex structures can easily be devel- 
oped if one understands how the passive can form part of other 
periphrastic constructions. We have seen that the passive uses BE'+ past 
participle and that the perfect aspect uses HAVE + past participle. Thus 
the present perfect passive combines the two forms using a past parti- 
ciple form of BE, and we can then get a structural ambiguity like “Uncle 
Louis has been prepared.” 

The second contribution of the passive to structural ambiguity is less 
recognized but I think more interesting. This is its role in masking num- 
ber that would otherwise disambiguate an utterance. It does this by 
taking a subject, whose number (singular versus plural) would normally 
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be indicated by the subsequent verb, and moving it to the end of the 
sentence where its number would no longer be revealed by the verb, 
since the verb must agree with the grammatical subject, which normally 
precedes it. As an example of this, consider the passive sentence “Patent 
medicines are sold by frightening people” (Stageberg, “Ambiguities” 
360). This passive sentence is ambiguous in a way that its active 
counterpart(s) from which it is formed would not be. The active sen- 
tence would, depending on the intended meaning, either be “Frighten- 
ing people sell patent medicines” or “Frightening people sells patent 
medicines.” If the original sentence from which the passive is formed 
uses the plural verb form sell, then the interpretation is that the people 
selling medicine are frightening. On the other hand, if the original 
sentence uses the singular verb sells, then the sentence is speaking about 
the act of frightening people as the strategy for selling medicine. 
Subjects such as “frightening people,” which have a gerund or participle 
followed by a plural noun, are particularly prone to a number ambiguity 
when they are transformed into the passive. Note that a similar kind of 
ambiguity may also occur orally with words such as patience/ patients 
whose identity as plurals or otherwise in speech is unclear, except 
through the inflectional form of the subsequent verb. More will be said 
about these in the next section on modals. 

The passive strategy in this kind of ambiguity actually forms part of a 
larger strategy of placing a constituent whose number is at issue into an 
object position rather than a subject position where verb agreement 
might otherwise clarify its number. The passive is one way to do this 
while still retaining the meaning of the object as performing the action 
described by the verb, in other words still serving as an agent of the 
action (though the focus or emphasis may be slightly different). If it is 
not important that the object be interpreted as the agent, then we can 
easily assign the variable singular/plural word to an object position 
without the passive and still have a structural ambiguity. Notice that if 
I said “Jane likes frightening people,” the constituent “frightening 
people” occurs as the direct object and is not required to display its 
number on the verb like. We are then unable to determine whether 
Jane likes people who are frightening (the plural interpretation of the 
constituent), or instead whether Jane likes to frighten people (the 
singular interpretation of the constituent). 
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Modal verbs 
Masking of number 


The principal modal verbs can, could, would, should, shall, may, must, 
might, and will are of great importance to structural ambiguity. Among 
the characteristics and significant behaviors that distinguish them from 
most verbs is that they are uninflected for number. And not only do they 
not show number themselves, but they also mask the number of the 
verbs they introduce. Thus they eliminate what can sometimes be criti- 
cal information that would otherwise have appeared in a sentence to 
help disambiguate an utterance. This can be seen in the sentence that 
Chomsky made famous: “Flying planes can be dangerous” (Aspects 21). 
If the verb construction “can be” is replaced by a present tense verb that 
shows singular or plural, then the sentence is no longer structurally 
ambiguous. Thus we would have “Flying planes is/seems dangerous” or 
“Flying planes are/seem dangerous.” The singular verb form refers to 
the act of flying, while the plural verb form refers to particular planes 
being dangerous. This pattern of a gerundive phrase with a modal in an 
SVC structure is easily altered to generate additional sentences such as 
this one, found in a popular linguistics textbook: “Visiting relatives can 
be boring” (Finegan 188). In fact, this general pattern is commonly 
seen as a linguistic example of structural ambiguity. 

The role of a modal in creating a structural ambiguity involving 
gerundive constructions is not limited to SVC structures. It can in fact 
play a crucial role in creating an ambiguity with other clause structures. 
We previously noted that in Stageberg’s example, “Patent medicines 
are sold by frightening people,” the use of the passive with its conse- 
quent movement of the gerundive construction to the end of the sen- 
tences removed the necessity of determining whether “frightening 
people” was singular or plural. But the same thing can be achieved by 
using a modal verb in the corresponding active (not passive) voice SVO 
structure. Consider then a variation on Stageberg’s sentence as we now 
formulate a similar ambiguity using a modal verb in the active voice: 
“Frightening people can sell patent medicines.” The presence of the 
modal verb allows us to leave the verb sellin its uninflected base (bare 
infinitive) form. Otherwise the verb would have been inflected and 
revealed its number. And as we also previously noted, depending on 
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whether it was singular or plural, we would have had two different 
interpretations of the sentence structure of the utterance: (1) Frighten- 
ing people sells patent medicines (the act of frightening people sells 
medicine) or (2) “Frightening people sell patent medicines” (people 
who are frightening sell medicine). The modal verb requires its main 
verb to remain uninflected and thus serves to mask the number of the 
subject. 

The modal may also contribute to structural ambiguity in even more 
clause types beyond SVC and SVO. We could instead, for example, have 
had the gerundive/participial construction in an SVOO, SVOG, or even 
an SV sentence type: 


“Frightening people can sell customers medicine.” (SVOO) 
Or 

“Frightening people can make the manager upset.” (SVOC) 
Or 

“Frightening people can work.” (SV) 


The modal’s role in masking number and thus contributing to struc- 
tural ambiguity extends beyond gerundive constructions. Indeed, it can 
work with any constituent in the subject slot whose identity as either 
singular or plural could potentially be in doubt. Such a potential exists 
with nouns that can be both singular or plural (“the deer”) or with 
homophonic pairs like patients/patience, cents/sense, and chants/chance. 
According to one author, the Kodak corporation used the following 
advertisement, which plays off the homophony of prints and prince: 
“Your prints will live happily ever after” (Monnot 73). In this example, 
one of the homophones is plural and the other singular, so as a subject 
of the sentence they would require an accompanying plural or singular 
verb form respectively. The modal thus served an important role in 
bridging the structural incompatibility between the two forms. If this 
sentence were lacking in a modal verb the two interpretations of prints 
and prince would correspond to two different verb forms (lve vs lives): 
“Your prints live happily ever after” or “Your prince lives happily ever 
after.” While it is perfectly true that a wordsmith may avoid the whole 
problem of number agreement by constructing sentences in which one 
of these singular/plural phrases is in an object position, where number 
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agreement is then unnecessary, the power of modals must not be forgot- 
ten for those cases where a subject position is needed or desired. Aside 
from modals, number can also be masked through the use of the past 
tense since all past tenses of verbs, with the exception of BE, make no 
distinction between singular or plural. Thus the sentence “Frightening 
people sold patent medicines” is ambiguous without the assistance of a 
modal verb or the use of the passive. 


Epistemic versus deontic 


We shall now consider another important role of modals in structural 
ambiguity. Some modals can be unclear about whether they are being 
used epistemically or deontically. The epistemic uses are those that 
indicate something about the actual state of affairs. Deontic uses, on the 
other hand, refer to notions of permissibility or obligation. Celce- 
Murcia and Larsen-Freeman speak of the dichotomy as the “logical 
probability” vs “social interaction” (141). We learn this dichotomy as 
small children, when some adults tried to get us to distinguish more 
carefully between can for epistemic uses and may for deontic ones. 
It might initially appear that this is merely a lexical distinction, but 
because it involves a difference in meaning among members of a closed 
class,*° we shall, as I have noted earlier, consider the difference in mean- 
ing to be structural. 

The intended distinction between can and may is usually understood 
through the pragmatic context, even when someone uses can for both 
meanings. But there are instances in which the old prescriptive rule 
might serve a useful distinction. Consider the sentence “My coach says 
in which can and may could distinguish two 


9 


that I can run the race,’ 
separate meanings that perhaps would otherwise be unclear. Still, in 
most situations, we can determine whether an epistemic or deontic 
meaning is intended. But comedians sometimes surprise us as they help 
us to see both meanings, startling us into seeing one meaning after the 
context has predisposed us to see another. The comedian Ed Wynn 
used this ambiguity in a comedy sketch. As Bennett Cerf reports: “In the 
same show he was operating a pretzel stand when a cop informed him, 
‘Hey, fella, you can’t sell those pretzels here without a license.’ Wynn 
answered, ‘I knew there was some reason I couldn’t sell them, but thanks 
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for telling me what it was’” (Cerf, Bumper 2: 269). In a similar way Milton 
Berle provides this unusual take on a common type of sign: 


I went into a restaurant that advertised, “All you can eat for $3.98.” 
I loaded up my plate, finished, and returned for seconds. The manager 
stopped me and said, “That’s all you can eat for $3.98!” (507) 


And consider the following jokes, which also rely on different meanings 
of can: 


“My doctor tells me I can’t play golf.” 
“So he’s played with you, too.” (Moulton 233) 


Professor: “You can’t sleep in my class.” 
Student: “If you didn’t talk so loud, I could.” (Moulton 125) 


What we’ve observed about the epistemic vs deontic uses of can also 
applies to some extent with could, as we can see in the next example 
below: 


My wife is about to have our second child, and we’re very happy 
because we were told we couldn’t have kids. By our landlord. (Brian 
Kiley, as cited in J. Brown, Jokes 43) 


Prescriptivists have campaigned intensely for limiting the uses of can to 
only the epistemic meaning. But for whatever reason, the battle doesn’t 
seem to be carried over consistently to other modals such as may, should, 
and must, which involve a similar ambiguity between epistemic and deon- 
tic uses. Now consider the potential confusion with should. Every once in 
awhile when I ask someone whether a boss or acquaintance of theirs is in 
a particular location, I receive an answer like “He should be.” In these 
cases I am not sure whether what is being expressed is epistemic, relating 
to the probability of his being there, or deontic, relating to his duty or 
obligation to be there. I like the alleged performance review given by a 
boss or supervisor regarding an employee: “This employee should go far 
... and the sooner he starts, the better” (Greene 98). One of my favorite 
jokes is from the Cold War era and employs the epistemic versus deontic 
distinction. The joke involves a conversation between Daniel Ortega, the 
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communist leader of Nicaragua, and Mikhail Gorbachev, the leader of 
the Soviet Union at the time of the joke: 


While Gorbachev is giving Daniel Ortega a tour of Moscow, the 
Nicaraguan leader says, “This is a very nice car. From where does it 
come?” 

The Soviet ruler replies, “It was made for us by our good friends in 
Poland.” 

“And your suit, sir,” Ortega says. “It too is quite elegant.” 

Gorbachev says, “It was also given to us by our good friends in 
Poland.” 

“Well,” Ortega remarks, “they must be very good friends indeed.” 

“Yes,” Gorbachev says. “They must.” (Rovin, 1001 More 260-61) 


This same kind of ambiguity is found in the next joke: 


Boy: Why don’t you marry me? Is there someone else? 
Girl: There must be. (B. Phillips, World’s 37) 


Some modal senses are conveyed by more than one word and are thus 
“periphrastic modals.” Let us begin by considering the two construc- 
tions “supposed to” and “has/have to.” A colleague of mine has pointed 
out to me two sentences that contain an ambiguity involving these two 
periphrastic modals: 


“Doctors are supposed to be competent” 
“What do we have to eat?” 


Like the other modals, the form “supposed to” can be interpreted 
epistemically as “are assumed to” or deontically as “obliged to.” Similarly, 
the construction “have to” can be epistemic, referring to what is avail- 
able, or it can be deontic, indicating what is required. The colleague 
who alerted me to these examples also pointed out something fascinat- 
ing about them. The difference between the two interpretations is clari- 
fied in our speech (at least in American English) through a voiced/ 
voiceless distinction that we maintain in each expression according 
to our intended meaning. In both expressions the epistemic inter- 
pretations are conveyed through a voicing of a specific consonant, while 
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the deontic interpretations are signaled through its voiceless counter 
part. Thus the pronunciation of “supposed” with a word internal /z/ 
(/sapozd/) is epistemic, whereas its pronunciation with a word internal 
/s/ (/sapost/) is deontic. And the pronunciation of “have” with /v/ 
(/hzv/) is epistemic, whereas the pronunciation with /f/ (/hzf/) is 
deontic.*° The different meanings and pronunciations of have to are 
evident in the following joke line: “Of course, strip poker is the only 
game in which the more you lose, the more you have to show for it” 
(Rovin, 1001 Great: 57-58). 

The spoken periphrastic modal HAVE got to has a meaning similar to 
must and is structurally ambiguous between a deontic and epistemic 
sense. Thus if I say, “He’s gotta be a referee,” this could mean that he is 
required to be a referee or that it seems most probable that he is a ref- 
eree. But “got to” displays a further flexibility for structural ambiguity. 
When it is spoken, our lack of stress on “to” allows it to be pronounced 
as /ta/, with the complete form sometimes written colloquially as 
“gotta,” which involves the same vowel sound that we frequently encoun- 
ter with the unstressed indefinite article. This in turn contributes to a 
segmentation confusion as we can be unsure of whether what we hear is 
“got to” or “got a.” We can see this with a sentence like “The actor has 
gotta play,” in which play may be interpreted as a noun or verb. 

Another periphrastic modal is identified by Celce-Murcia and Larsen- 
Freeman. This is “BE to,” which can indicate the idea of should, will, or 
must (159). We could imagine a sentence like “He is to travel to Boston 
on Friday.” Which modal meaning does this use? Note the following 
joke: 


Two small girls were playing together one afternoon in the park. 

“T wonder what time it is,” said one of them at last. 

“Well, it can’t be four o’clock yet,” replied the other with magnifi- 
cent logic, “because my mother said I was to be home at four—and 
I’m not.” (Copeland and Copeland 316) 


Time and hypothetical possibility 


Some of the existing forms of modals such as could and would historically 
served as past meaning forms for can and will respectively, though they 
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are no longer limited to such a use. Because of this we can sometimes be 
unsure about their intended use in a particular utterance. Thus “He 
could come” might indicate some past possibility. Or it might alterna- 
tively signal some current or even future hypothetical possibility. Add to 
these meanings the epistemic versus deontic possibilities with the past, 
present, and future times, and it is apparent why modals so easily 
facilitate ambiguity. 

The modal would has an additional potential for ambiguity between 
the past tense and hypothetical, when it occurs as part of a compound 
such as “would be victim.” When used in this way, “would be” has 
traditionally referred to something that was desired. In this meaning, 
no sane person should be referred to as a “would be victim,” though we 
could rightly refer to a “would be” movie star or millionaire.®” But 
enough people now use “would be” to convey a hypothetical notion so 
that we might sometimes wonder about the intended meaning of the 
phrase in current usage. 

A different issue of time, in this case future time, involves an 
alleged distinction between shall versus will. This distinction, which 
arguably exists only in the minds of some hard-core prescriptivists, can 
lead to ambiguity as we might sometimes wonder whether or not some 
particular rules are being followed. Cottle briefly outlines the prescrip- 
tive rules for these two modals, showing how these rules could possibly 
result in ambiguity: 


Between them, they convey a simple future, with the fatuous rule that 
shallis for first persons and will for second and third persons, except 
when orders are being given—and then they change places. I have 
always felt sympathy and admiration for the legendary Frenchman 
who fell into the Thames and shouted “I will drown, and no one shall 
save me” (and so they left him, said the anecdote); he was a shining 
example to us. (53-54) 


In the case of shall and will, it is quite clear that a future meaning is 
involved. The distinction proposed by prescriptivists relates to the signal- 
ing of grammatical person (such as first versus second or third person) 
as well as an additional pragmatic meaning involving degree of resolve 
or strength of feeling. Although in general discourse the difference 
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between shall and will is not a difference in epistemic versus deontic 
uses, in the specialized legal register, it can be. Charrow et al. explain: 


In writing legal documents, it is traditional to use shall to establish a 
legal obligation. However, many lawyers use shallincorrectly. They use 
it inconsistently—to mean both must (obligatory or mandatory 
action) and will (future action). This ambiguous use can cause legal 
problems. (169) 


Because a segment of the legal speech community uses the structures 
contrary to traditional conventions, then the very fact that a given struc- 
ture could potentially represent a separate structure, allows us to per 
ceive an ambiguity, especially if we have any doubt about the competence 
of the person who is communicating, whether in speech or writing. 
Given the potential for confusion, Charrow et al. advise against the con- 
tinued use of shallin legal writing (169). 

As far as the grammatical notion of person is concerned, the tradi- 
tional prescriptive rule about the assignment of will versus shall also 
applies to some extent to the choice between would and should. But with 
these latter words for the future, the meaning varies somewhat from the 
meanings of shall and will.*® 

We have previously noted that the modal would can represent differ- 
ent time senses. The modal should really presents problems for interpre- 
tation as it can be not only the first person form for would (probably an 
epistemic sense here), but it may also have a deontic use. Consider the 
sentence “I should be pleased to introduce her.” This could mean that 
I would (epistemic) be pleased, or it could indicate a deontic obligation. 


Politeness versus hypothetical or other meanings 


Some modal uses seem designed to avoid more direct statements that 
might appear less polite. Still, when a modal construction is used, it can 
be mistaken for a hypothetical or other uses as the following examples 
show: 


In introducing our next guest, you could say that he was warm, caring, 
considerate, bright, and giving. You could say all that, but it wouldn’t 
be true! (Berle 629) 
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A tiny but dignified old lady was among a group looking at an art exhi- 
bition in a newly opened gallery recently. Suddenly one contempo- 
rary painting caught her eye. 

“What on earth,” she inquired of the artist standing nearby, “is 
that?” 

He smiled condescendingly. “That, my dear lady, is supposed to be 
a mother and her child.” 

“Well, then,” snapped the little old lady, “why isn’t it?” (Braude 
12-13) 


Sometimes in questions such as “Could you help me?” the use of a modal 
appears to be a politeness strategy to avoid issuing a direct request. 
These can of course be interpreted alternatively as a question about 
someone’s past abilities or intentions. 


Subjunctive 


The modal “might” once commonly served as a subjunctive form of may 
or will. This usage is probably rare now, though it is present in registers 
that preserve traditional forms. I still hear it in religious settings where 
older forms of speech, including the pronouns thee and thou, are pre- 
served. If someone is used to this more traditional or perhaps even 
archaic usage of the subjunctive might, the intended meaning in a sen- 
tence such as “We request that Tom might be there” is quite clear: We 
are trying to make sure that Tom will be there. Individuals who don’t 
understand this usage might think that it is a request that Tom will per- 
haps be there. 


Other homonymous or homophonous possibilities 


Perhaps of less importance since it would seem to be less productive, 
there is the possibility for some modals because of homonymous or 
homophonous counterparts to be mistaken for main verbs or for nouns. 
We can see this in a sentence such as “They can fish” (Lyons 212), which 
can be ambiguous in writing, though because of differences in the 
pronunciation of the vowel in can, is not necessarily ambiguous in 
speech. In this ambiguity the verb can may represent either the modal 
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verb or the transitive verb. If can is a modal, then fish is an intransitive 
verb. But if can is transitive, then fish is a noun direct object. In such an 
ambiguity it is necessary for the subject of the sentence not to be the 
third person singular since an inflectional -s on can would definitely 
preclude the modal interpretation (modals aren’t inflected for num- 
ber) and would identify the word as the main verb in the sentence. 
Fromkin and Rodman provide another interesting example: “He saw 
that gasoline can explode” (244). Here the word can could be an 
auxiliary verb or a noun. 

Because can may also serve as an intransitive verb and because modals 
may use ellipsis for verbs that are understood, we may also formulate the 
ambiguous sentence “They can.” Thus we could put the two clauses 
together, with both clauses being structurally ambiguous: “They can 
fish. I know they can.” 

The modals might and will and even would may work themselves into 
other homonymous or homophonous structural ambiguities when they 
occur as part of a compound noun (or modifier plus noun construction). 
In such a case the word in question may be interpreted as either the head 
of the noun phrase or a verb construction that has undergone ellipsis. 
Thus we could construct a phrase such as “The U.S. military might” and 
put it into a larger sentence containing a verb that allows both a clausal 
or noun phrase interpretation (see Chapter 7) and get “We know the 
U.S. military might.” The same can be done with the words willand would: 
“The contractor knew the walnut would (wood).” “We expect the last 
will.” If we are operating with an oral context, the first part of the noun 
phrase can utilize a form ending in /s/(or /z/) that may be perceived as 
either the plural or possessive suffix. Thus: “We expected the soldier’s 
(soldiers) might”; “We expected the carpenter’s (carpenters) wood 
(would)”; or “We expected the millionaire’s (millionaires) will.” 

These same words—will, would, might—may also occur ambiguously 
after a coordinating conjunction. More will be said about what coordinat- 
ing conjunctions can do to allow material to be omitted, but for right now 
consider the following sentences: “He could paint the lumber and would 
(wood)”; “He should draft the letter and will”; “He can judge the army’s 
strength and might.” In these sentences the trick is to put a modal auxil- 
lary in a transitive verb phrase preceding a coordinating conjunction. 
Thus what follows the coordinating conjunction may be either a noun 
object or an auxiliary whose main verb and direct object have undergone 
ellipsis. 
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Another possible homophony involving modals is rather contrived 
but potentially somewhat productive. This involves the quasi-standard 
contraction of willas ‘that can sound like the ends of other words. One 
joke relies on the homophony of the contracted form of cat’ll with cattle 
(Rosenbloom, Biggest 36). Conceivably this could occur with other words 
such as pad’ll / paddle, and bridell / bridal, etc. The key to achieving this 
type of ambiguity is to place the form in a linguistic environment in 
which the following word has a morphological homonymy or homo- 
phony as both an intransitive verb or a noun. Thus the word ending in 
/\/ may be interpreted as a subject and modal (followed by a subse- 
quent verb) or as a premodifier to a following noun. Using this kind of 
formula I could create a sentence such as “Do you believe the bridal 
(bride’ll) talk?*’ At this point, however, we are perhaps stretching 
ourselves too much. 

And finally, consider the periphrastic construction had better, which 
normally conveys a deontic meaning equivalent to must but shares its 
form with a main verb and adjective, yielding a possible meaning found 
in the following joke: 


“T think you had better board elsewhere!” said the angry landlady. 
“Yes,” commented the boarder, “I often have had.” (Moulton 54) 


The auxiliary DO 


The auxiliary DO, which is a separate lexical item from the verb DO, may 
help create structural ambiguity in at least two ways. First of all, when 
the DO Form is used emphatically and followed by a form that could be 
both an intransitive verb or a noncount noun, then the auxiliary DO 
may be confused with the verb DO. This is illustrated in an example 
found in my local paper: “Want Ads Do Work!”*° 

The auxiliary DO may also contribute to structural ambiguity when it 
serves as part of an elliptical auxiliary construction. This second use will 


be discussed in greater detail in Chapter 15. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have examined the basic clause types as well as 
auxiliary verbs and the constructions they work toward building. 
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In doing so, we have identified those periphrastic constructions that are 
homonymous with other sentence types that are not formed using 
auxiliary verbs. One of the important considerations to keep in mind is 
how particular structures are easily manipulated into structural ambigui- 
ties. For example, a passive structure (“He was stoned”) and the progres- 
sive structure (“The peasants are revolting”) are very easily mistaken for 
an SVC (predicate adjective) clause type. The perfect, when using a 
transitive verb in the head position, is often mistaken for a structure in 
which HAVE is the main verb followed by a noun with a participial 
adjective as a premodifier (“He has educated students”). 

In addition to acknowledging these potentials for structural homo- 
nymy, we should also recognize an enabling function that exists with 
some of the elements discussed in this chapter. One of the obstacles to 
creating structural ambiguity involves the linguistic requirement for 
concord, that is, agreement. More specifically, a subject must agree with 
its verb in number. This requirement sometimes prevents structural 
ambiguities from occurring. We have noted, however, that the use of the 
passive, modals, or the past tense can compromise the clarifying role 
that requirements on number agreement can provide. 

Finally, we have seen that even when the actual structural identity of a 
given constituent or construction in a clause is clearly recognized, we 
may still be confused about its intended aspectual interpretation. 
For example, if we see “They are working at Wal-Mart,” we could still 
wonder about whether this construction is intended to mean right now 
or to convey a more habitual meaning. These potentials for structural 
ambiguity relate to some easily developed strategies. 


Chapter 5 


Morphological Considerations 


Most of us have probably seen an ambiguous newspaper headline 
like “Teacher Strikes Idle Kids” (Greene 239). Crucial to this type of 
ambiguity is a confusion in the morphology. In the preceding headline, 
for example, the word-final -s on strikes could be interpreted as either a 
marker for a noun plural or a marker for a third person singular present 
tense form of a verb. The morphology of English represents some rich 
opportunities for the creation of structural ambiguity. In this chapter we 
shall explore some of the morphological features and processes of 
English that make the above ambiguity and a number of other morpho- 
logical confusions possible. 


Affixes 


We'll begin by looking at affixes in the language. The term a/fix includes 
prefixes and suffixes. These two categories must be distinguished 
further according to whether they are inflectional or derivational. 
Inflectional affixes signal grammatical information, such as number, 
tense, aspect, comparison, and grammatical relationships such as 
possession. The English language has only eight inflectional affixes, all 
of which are suffixes. They consist of the -s on plural nouns (this includes 
the -es as just another variation), the -’s possessive marker on nouns 
(which in our discussion will also include the plural possessive -s’), the 
-s representing the third person singular present tense on verbs (as in 
“the man sings” — this includes the -es as well), the past tense -ed, the 
past participle -ed (the past participle sometimes occurring as -en as in 
eaten, sometimes occurring instead with an inner vowel change as with 
sung, and sometimes even with no unique or distinctive form as with 
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cut), the present participle -ing, the comparative -er, and the superlative 
-est. These are the inflectional suffixes in English. The language has no 
inflectional prefixes. 

Derivational affixes (which include prefixes, as well as those suffixes 
that aren’t inflectional) do not convey grammatical information, such as 
number and tense, but they often convey grammatical information sig- 
naling the part of speech. This is particularly true of many derivational 
suffixes such as -tion, which signals a noun; -ly, which typically (though 
not always) signals an adverb; and -able, which signals an adjective. 

It is useful to be able to distinguish between derivational versus inflec- 
tional affixes because they present different issues when constructing 
ambiguities. Inflectional affixes operate under rigid constraints that 
must be satisfied in order for a clause or sentence to be grammatical. 
Their pervasiveness in our communication demands that we find a way 
to work around them when constructing ambiguities. Derivational 
affixes, on the other hand, are more transient, accompanying only par- 
ticular words, even within a specific lexical category (“part of speech”). 
Understanding their idiosyncratic behaviors and identifying ways to 
maneuver around them is not so critical. In this chapter more attention 
will be given to the inflectional suffixes than to the derivational ones. 
But first we will look at a few general ways in which inflectional as well as 
derivational affixes are involved in structural ambiguities. 


General Observations on Affix Vulnerabilities for 
Structural Ambiguity 


Inflectional and derivational affixes share some common weaknesses 
that leave them open to being involved in structural ambiguities. First of 
all, some inflectional as well as derivational affixes have homonymous 
or homophonous forms. We’ll begin by looking at how this manifests 
itself with inflections. 


Homonymy among inflectional affixes 


Over the last thousand years or so English has developed from a 
highly inflected language to one that relies more on word order and 
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prepositions. In doing so, the ability of the language to distinguish 
particular grammatical information through its inflectional morphol- 
ogy has been compromised. At present the language has only a handful 
of inflectional suffixes, and even those suffixes sometimes share their 
forms with more than one notion. There are historical reasons for these 
kinds of similarities, one of which was morphological merging, in which 
two distinct suffix meanings with distinct forms came to share a single 
form. For example, the -s that attaches to verbs and indicates the third 
person singular present tense now shares its form with the -s that 
attaches to nouns and indicates the plural. But the two notions were 
earlier represented by different forms. The earlier third person singu- 
lar form for verbs was -eth (written in Old English as -ed or -ep), while the 
most common noun plural form was -as. Eventually the -eth was replaced 
by -s. The historical result of this is that instead of saying “John walketh,” 
we now say “John walks.” The -eth form remained in use competing with 
-s throughout the Early Modern English of Shakespeare’s time. 
Meanwhile the nominative and accusative plural form -as of the Old 
English masculine a-stem class (the noun class that came to be norma- 
tive for speakers of English), through the lack of stress in the inflec- 
tional ending eventually dropped the vowel altogether, though the 
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vowel, now written as “e,” remains for word roots ending in sibilants 
(often represented as the following spelling equivalents: s, z, sh, ch, dj, 
dg). Thus both the noun plural and the third person singular present 
tense form of the verb now end in -s (for further information on this 
historical change as it relates to structural ambiguities, please see Oaks 
“Historical”). 

In addition to the overlap of the third person verb inflection and the 
noun plural, four other inflectional suffixes are homonymous with 
other categories. More specifically, the suffixes -ing, -ed, (past tense), 
-ed (past participle), and -er share their form with either another 
separate inflectional suffix or with a separate derivational suffix repre- 
senting another part of speech. To illustrate the role of homonymous 
inflections to ambiguity, let’s look at just two jokes, one of which is 
repeated here from the preceding chapter: 


A farmer, just arrived in town, was walking across the street and 
happened to notice a sign on a hardware store, “Cast Iron Sinks.” 
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He stood for a minute and then said, “Any fool knows that.” 
(Copeland and Copeland 156) 


Hopeful Mother: Is my son really trying? 
Teacher: Very! (Kohl and Young 11) 


Some inflectional meaning is signaled by the absence of a suffix. 
In English, most of our verb conjugations in the present tense have 
no specific inflectional suffix to mark the forms as verbs. The one 
exception to this is in the third person singular, where we add an -s. 
Thus we have J walk, you walk, we walk, they walk, and finally he or she 
walks. We also have no overt inflection on our singular nouns. This 
absence of overt inflectional marking might not have been particu- 
larly significant in generating ambiguity except that our language 
also has so many words that share their stem form with words from 
other parts of speech as well. For example, many singular nouns have 
an identical form with the general present tense of verbs (show, dance, 
play, and bear). Some nouns are homonymous with adjectives (brave). 
And to a lesser extent we can see homonymy between verbs and adjec- 
tives (fit), adjectives and adverbs (well, right), and even nouns and 
adverbs (down). The relative lack of inflectional affixes on words 
makes ambiguity very easy to form, provided the right syntactic struc- 
ture is available. 


Homonymy among derivational affixes 


Here I will only briefly acknowledge the homonymy and/or homoph- 
ony among derivational affixes, since the difference in meaning among 
these derivational affixes usually constitutes lexical rather than struc- 
tural ambiguities. Among those ambiguous derivational affixes we can 
note bi-, as in bimonthly, which can create a confusion about whether it 
means twice a month or every other month (cf. Webster’s Dictionary of 
English Usage); -in, which according to the American Heritage Dictionary 
can mean “not” or “intensification,” a prefix that has caused some 
confusion with the word inflammable; and un-, which can mean “not” or 
a reversal of some kind of state or process. We can see the sense of “not” 
in a word pair like happy vs unhappy, and we can see the sense of reversal 
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in a word pair like tie and untie.*! The following dialogue shows how 
these latter meanings can pose an ambiguity: 


Movie Director: Unmarried? 
Applicant: Twice. (Allen, Private 151) 


The prefix de- can operate in a similar way: 


Sign for an electric company: “We would be delighted if you send in 


your bill. However, if you don’t, you will be.”” 


For a variant of this lexical ambiguity type, we could also consider 
those word ambiguities in which the alternative interpretation of an 
affix form is still as a derivational affix, but only one of the interpreta- 
tions of the resulting word corresponds to a generally used meaning for 
that word form. For example, many verbs have a corresponding agen- 
tive noun form. For many verbs, the noun agentive suffix is -er. Thus one 
who runs is a runner. But for some verbs, the corresponding noun agen- 
tive suffix is -ist. Thus one who cycles is a cyclist. We have to be careful not 
to assume that these forms are interchangeable. If we called someone 
who races a racist, rather than a racer, we commit an unintended blun- 
der. Some people are aware of the reported gaffe involving the former 
Vice-President of the United States, Dan Quayle, who is alleged to have 
said, “I understand the importance of bondage between parent and 
child” (MacHale 83). The suffixes -age and the gerundive (rather than 
participial) suffix -ing may both combine to form nouns or nominals 
(words with nounlike uses), but their uses are not normally interchange- 
able, though we could conceivably have forms like “the workage of the 
machine” vs the gerundive “the working of the machine.” Now consider 
the following additional examples: 


He had a fight with Aunt Margi because he believes in women’s 
suffrage. He said women had just as much right to suffer as men. 
(Allen, Private 317) 


“I can’t get along with my boyfriend lately,” complained a teenager. 
“He ignores me, and if there’s anything that makes me mad, it’s 
ignorance.” (Esar 33) 
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Inflectional or derivational homonymy with word stem portions 


A second major type of homonymy that can occur with inflectional 
and derivational affixes occurs when we can’t tell whether a form at the 
beginning or end of a word is an affix or instead part of the stem itself. 
Whether this involves a confusion with an inflectional affix or deriva- 
tional affix, these would be structural ambiguities. Celce-Murcia and 
Larsen-Freeman note this type of ambiguity involving prefixes in 
relation to the words resent and relay (36). But consider the variety of 
forms in the humorous examples below, the first of which reports an 
actual experience: 


I was preparing to teach a college course on the history of movie 
censorship and went to the library to take out some films that had 
been censored. 

“Do you have any banned movies in your collection?” I asked the 
librarian. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. “We have some really good ones. What 
would you like: Tommy Dorsey? Glenn Miller?” (Paul H. Stacy, Reader’s 
Digest November 2003: 206) 


A new type of circuit breaker has been invented, but many people 
reFUSE to use it. (Rothman 106) 


Old truckers never die, they just retire. (Tibballs, Humor 549) 


[From the Marx brothers’ movie, Duck Soup] 

Minister of War: Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Enough of this. How about 
taking up the tax? 

Groucho: How about taking up the carpet? 

Minister of War: I still insist we must take up the tax. 

Groucho: He’s right. You’ve got to take up the tacks before you can take 
up the carpet. (Kanfer 40-41) 


When the librarian questioned the little boy’s book choice, Advice to 
Young Mothers, he explained, “I’m collecting moths.” (Reader’s Digest 
Treasury 559) 


The question about whether a form at the beginning or end of a word 
is in fact an affix or not can extend even beyond the word level to an 
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adjoining word. Sometimes we might not be sure whether something we 
hear is an affix on the word or instead a separate word or at least part of 
a separate word. Again, whether this involves inflectional or derivation 
affixes, this is a structural ambiguity. Now consider the following: 


Why is a nail fast in the wall like an old man? 
Because it is in firm. (Copeland and Copeland 873) 


May Dame Fortune ever smile on you, but never her daughter—Miss 
Fortune. (Tibballs, Humor 598) 


One of the more interesting derivational prefixes that can be inter- 
preted as a separate word (and vise versa) is a-as in the participial forms 
like a-going. In Early Modern English, it used to be common for the 
present participle to use the prefix particle a-. This particle has survived 
in some dialects to this day. Given that velar nasals in participles, as we 
saw in Chapter 3, are often pronounced like alveolar nasals, then when 
we hear an indefinite noun that ends with /n/, we might need to con- 
sider whether there is an alternative participle interpretation: 


When is a turkey like a ghost? 
—When he’s a goblin (a-gobblin’). (Withers and Benet 102) 


What animal can go around a button? 
—A goat often goes round a-buttin’. (Withers and Benet 127) 


A Consideration of Some Specific Inflections 


We shall now consider the role of specific inflectional suffixes in struc- 
tural ambiguities. As part of our discussion we shall also note the 
homophony that exists between inflections and some contractions. 


The suffix -s 


The suffix -s (including -es) may be used as either a plural marker on 
nouns or as the third person singular ending on verbs in the present 
tense. Many of us have seen this type of morphological overlap in a one- 
liner made famous by Groucho Marx: “Time flies like an arrow; fruit 
flies like a banana” (Tibballs, Zingers 245). This particular example is 
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rather exceptional because of its additional reliance on a homonymous 
overlap between like as a verb or preposition. But there are some fairly 
productive environments where nouns and verbs bearing the -s suffix 
may be structurally ambiguous with each other. Perhaps the most com- 
mon environment in which this confusion occurs is in headlines or 
labels that contain two or more words that could be interpreted as part 
of a noun phrase, the last word of which has a form that can be homony- 
mous between a noun and an intransitive verb (more will be said later 
about the importance of intransitive verbs for this type of construction). 
When this happens, the final word may be interpreted as either a head 
of the noun phrase or a verb following a noun subject. In this case the 
utterance may be both a noun phrase or a clause. This may be illus- 
trated with “family matters” or as one moving company advertises, 
“Quality moves around the world.”* The confusion between a noun 
phrase and clause is most easily created in an environment in which 
what is written appears as a label or as a caption. This can happen on 
signage, billboards, posters, etc. The story is told of a confusion at an art 
exhibit: 


A cynical-minded gentleman was standing in front of an exhibition of 
local art talent labeled, “Art Objects.” 

“Well,” he announced to the attendant in charge, “I should think 
Art would object, and I can’t say that I blame her.” (Lupton 731) 


In such cases as the joke above, the construction may stand in isolation 
and be interpreted as both a phrase or clause. But sometimes we may 
wish to have the phrase/clause construction integrated into a larger 
structure that is interpreted as a complete and well-formed sentence by 
either interpretation. To do this we have two common options. First, we 
can embed that structure after a verb, such as KNOW, BELIEVE, WATCH, 
or UNDERSTAND. By doing this we can get a structure such as “I know 
Art objects” or “I know the orchestra tunes” (Oaks, Enablers 28-29). 

Another structure that exploits this inflectional suffix for ambiguity is 
the slot after the coordinating conjunction and. This structure will also 
be discussed in greater detail later. But at this point we’ll note that the 
noun/verb word works best if it is an intransitive verb by its verb inter- 
pretation. We can see an example of this noun/verb ambiguity using 
the inflectional -s in the following joke: 
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Question: What has four wheels and flies? 
Answer: A garbage truck. (D. Clark 165) 


The -’s. 


The form -’s may be interpreted as either the genitive form of a noun or 
a contraction of ts or has or even possibly does. The term genitive relates to 
a variety of uses, some of which we shall consider a little later in this sec- 
tion, but at this point, we’ll work with its most primary meaning as a pos- 
sessive. We'll begin by looking at the genitive versus contraction possibility. 
As we saw earlier, it is quite easy to have a noun phrase vs clause interpre- 
tation for some constituents. We saw that this could happen with the 
-s suffix. But it is also true for the -’s. Consider the following dialogue: 


Executive: “Miss Hawkins, I thought you understood the King’s 
English?” 

Typist: “Of course I do! He wouldn’t be King if he wasn’t!” (Moulton 
186) 


In this example, “the King’s English” could either be understood as a 
noun phrase or as a clause. If the -’s is a possessive inflection, we have a 
phrase. If it is a contraction for is, we have a clause. Both interpretations 
are possible in the sentence above because the verb UNDERSTAND, 
like the verb KNOW, allows both a following phrase or clause. When a 
structure like “the King’s English” occurs in isolation, it would easily be 
interpreted with both meanings. And if it is found as a caption or label, 
both meanings are also possible. Another example is found in the clever 
exchange between a shoemaker and a boy in the following joke: 


Boy: What do you make shoes with? 

Shoemaker: Hide. 

Boy: What for? Nobody’s chasing me. 

Shoemaker: No. Hide. The cow’s outside. 

Boy: Tell her to come in. I’m not afraid of her. (Terban 45) 


In an earlier chapter we noted that our assessment of the speaker or 
writer’s competence can sometimes cause us to see ambiguities that 
shouldn’t be possible if everyone followed prescriptive usage rules or 
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normative language practices. This can happen with the contraction 
that commonly accompanies the pronoun “it.” Despite generations of 
teachers who have strived to clarify the difference between “its” and “it’s,” 
many people, even educated ones, still make mistakes with this form. Most 
of the time no structural ambiguity occurs, but every once in awhile it can. 
One of my students gave me an example of a sentence that she said 
appeared on a handout she received in another class. The sentence was 
an unintentional ambiguity: “A clever dog knows it’s master.” My student 
assured me that the person giving the handout had intended “its” rather 
than “it’s.”“* Note also that in a similar way, the possessive pronoun form 
whose can be mistaken for the contracted form who’s. This latter form will 
be discussed later. 

Ambiguities with -’s may also involve a following form that uses the 
suffix -ing. In such cases the -’s could be interpreted as preceding both a 
gerund or present participle as in “I believe John’s advertising.” This 
structure can be a complete sentence by either interpretation when it 
occurs after a verb that allows both a clausal or phrasal object. But it may 
also, depending on the dialect of an individual, be structurally ambigu- 
ous when it occurs as the subject of a verb that allows both a phrasal or 
clausal subject as in a sentence like “John’s advertising is well known.” My 
dialect would require a that to precede the clausal subject interpretation 
of “John’s advertising,” thus precluding an ambiguity. But I can pretty 
easily imagine that this structure without that could be ambiguous for 
some speakers.” 

Now we shall consider another possible ambiguity involving -’s. In this 
case although one of the meanings still corresponds to the possessive, 
the contraction meaning could represent the auxiliary has, allowing for 
a present perfect interpretation. This ambiguity may be illustrated with 
the sentence “We heard the university’s isolated faculty” (Oaks, 
“Historical” 64). The possessive interpretation means that we heard the 
isolated faculty from the university; the present perfect interpretation 
means that we heard that the university has isolated its faculty.*° 

As one might anticipate from the preceding discussion, the -’s may 
also be used in ambiguities where it can be interpreted as a contraction 
for both zs and has. This is especially true before a past participle form, 
where the difference between is and has allows for a passive versus 
present perfect interpretation respectively. We may profitably consider 
again the joke that we earlier discussed in relation to pragmatics: 
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First Cannibal: Am I late for chow? 
Second Cannibal: Yes, everybody’s eaten. (Kohl and Young 31) 


In a construction like this, an important strategy is to use a past partici- 
ple form of a verb that may be both transitive or intransitive. Keeping 
this in mind, we could construct another sentence that embodies the 
same ambiguity such as “The prisoner’s watched closely.” 

The form -’s can also be structurally ambiguous, having two clausal 
interpretations when it is involved in a sentence that could contain 
either a transitive present perfect construction or a subject comple- 
ment. In such a sentence, the past participle needs to be interpretable 
as either a modifier before a noncount noun or alternatively as a transi- 
tive verb before a direct object. This is illustrated by a sentence such as 
“The judiciary’s respected authority.” 

Or in a structure that is much more limited in its potential, the -’s 
may be used to introduce two different subject complement construc- 
tions through the use of “bin” as a homophone that could be either a 
premodifying noun before the head noun or as the past participle in a 
present perfect construction. This is evident in a clever advertisement 
for the New Dodge Durango in which the storage capacities of the 
vehicle were highlighted: “Hey, it’s bin fun.” (Scientific American June 
1998: 103; and Car And Driver June 1998: 138-39).*’ A variation of this 
occurs in a joke we previously considered in relation to different dialect 
pronunciations: 


“Waiter!” 

“Yes sir?” 

“What is this?” 

“It’s bean soup, sir.” 

“I don’t want to know what it’s been, what is it now?” (Stupid 81) 


As Esar shows, in less formal settings, the -’s on what’s may be 
interpreted as is or does (182). This is evident in the following 
example: 


“What’s a Greek Urn” 
“About fifteen a week unless he owns his own hash house.” (Copeland 
and Copeland 859) 
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The two meanings are of course “What is a Greek urn?” versus “What 
does a Greek earn?” The -’s is interpreted as a contraction either way. 
Depending on which meaning is assigned to the contraction, then the 
final word in the question is either a verb or noun. This ambiguity is 
potentially very productive since there are many words that can be either 
verbs or nouns, even utilizing the same spelling. The possibility of -’s to 
confuse us about whether it refers to is or does is also evident in the 
following jokes: 


One man says to another, “I haven’t seen Joe’s girlfriend yet. What’s 
she like?” 

The other answers, “Expensive clothes, night clubs and fancy cars.” 
(Esar 182) 


Donald: We found a duckway last night. 
Daisy: What’s a duckway? 
Donald: Oh, about five pounds. (Spector 164) 


In this section we have looked at the various interpretations of -’s 
whether as a contraction or possessive inflection. Nowwe shall look within 
the genitive case itself, which contains a variety of semantic distinctions. 
Stageberg and Oaks provide the following semantic uses and examples, 
which provide a sampling but are by no means a complete description: 


1. Possession or belongingness 
Example: John’s hat 
2. Characterization or description 
Example: men’s coats 
3. Origin 
Example: Raphael’s paintings 
4. Measure (time, value, space) 
Example: a dollar’s worth 
5. Subject of act 
Example: the judge’s decision (the judge decided) 
6. Object of act 
Example: Eliot’s critics were many. (They criticized Eliot.) 
(Stageberg and Oaks 145) 
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As is shown, these categories may sometimes be ambiguously used. For 
example, consider the sentences “Dr. McCoy’s examination was a long 
one” (Subject; object) and “That is my father’s photograph” (Possession; 
origin; subject; and object) (Stageberg and Oaks 145-46, 422). It should 
be noted that the ambiguities involving subject versus object of an act are 
often dependent on words that have some basis in a verb. This crucial 
word could be a gerund like shooting or some other nominalized form 
whose connection to a verb is transparent, as we saw with the word 
examination. 

Consider now the following jokes illustrating the confusion that can 
still occur even when we know we have a genitive construction: 


Paintings were not her specialty, but as she gazed at a beautiful copy 
of Millet’s “Gleaners,” her admiration of the work called forth an 
enthusiastic comment. “What a wonderful picture!” she exclaimed. 
“And how natural it looks!” 

“But what are those people doing?” she inquired, as she bent nearer 
to read the title. “Oh, yes, I see, gleaning millet! How perfectly fasci- 
nating!” (Lupton 400) 


The time will come when a woman will get a man’s wage . . . and it will 
probably be on Friday night. (Lieberman 44) 


The lawyer was admitted to the condemned man’s cell, and the pris- 
oner ran up to him. 

“What’s the word on the governor’s pardon?” 

“He'll be released next week.” (Rovin, 500 Great 68) 


The visitor turned to the hostess and said, “My, this is a fancy vase on 
your mantel. What’s this in it?” 

“My husband’s ashes,” she replied. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said the visitor. “How long has he been dead?” 

“Oh, he’s not dead,” said the wife. “He’s just too lazy to find an 
ashtray.” (Braude 195) 


Gracie: Something smells good. 

Peter: It’s Mr. Morton’s ribs. 

Gracie: Really? George just puts cologne on his face. (Blythe and 
Sackett 155) 
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Just before S. J. Perelman sailed from San Francisco for a round- 
the-world trip, he baffled a girl reporter by informing her, “I have 
Bright’s disease—and he has mine.” (Cerf, Bumper 2: 510) 


Before leaving our specific focus on the genitive, we shall consider 
what Quirk et al. refer to as the “independent genitive.” This a genitive 
whose head is unexpressed. This omission is possible when contextual 
factors clarify the identity of the head (329). We can see this with 
a sentence like “I invited Jill’s husband, but I didn’t want to invite 
Betty’s.” In this case we know that Betty’s remains from the longer con- 
struction “Betty’s husband” that has undergone ellipsis. In an ideal 
world the head would never be left out when it could create confusion. 
But confusion does in fact occur and can lead to some humorous 
ambiguities. In the following example we can’t be sure which noun is 
understood to be connected with the inflected possessive: 


The doctor told her to ride a bicycle and get a figure like Lana 
Turner’s. She did. Now she has a figure like Lana Turner’s bicycle. 
(Lieberman 111) 


Occasionally in speech an independent genitive can result in structural 
ambiguities in which the possessive form (whether a proper noun or a 
common noun) shares its spoken form with a count noun plural such as 
Ruby’s versus rubies: 


A young man was out with his sweetheart one evening. “Darling,” he 
whispered, “in the moonlight your teeth are like pearls.” 

“Oh, are they?” was the suspicious answer. “And when were you in 
the moonlight with Pearl?” (Esar 238) 


A young woman had just returned to her farm home after several 
years in the big city. She was exhibiting the contents of her trunk to 
the admiration and amazement of her mother, who had bought her 
clothes for forty years at the village general store. 

“And these,” said the daughter, holding up a delicate silken garment, 
“are teddies.” 

“Teddy’s. You don’t say. Young men are certainly different from what 
they used to be.” (Copeland and Copeland 171) 
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“We were so poor I didn’t have pants to wear.” 
“Not even jeans?” 
“Hers wouldn’t fit me either.” (Lieberman 148) 


Given the morphological homonymy that exists for -s, the homonymy 
that exists for -’s, and the homophony that exists between -s and -’s, it 
shouldn’t surprise us that there could be great potential for structural 
confusion in oral environments. Indeed, the sound /s/ (which can 
sometimes be manifested as /z/ or /-0z/ depending on the adjoining 
sounds) can be interpreted as the following: 


1. The final consonant of a normal stem form of some nouns and verbs 
such as bus. 
2. The third person singular present tense verb inflection. 
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. The plural inflection of a noun. 

4. The genitive inflection. This could be the singular (-’s) or the plural 
(-s’) and subdivides into a variety of notions that include but are not 
limited to the possessive. 

5. The contraction for is. 

6. The contraction for has. 

7. The contraction for does. 


Now consider how the varying categories are represented by the follow- 
ing examples, the first of which is an actual experience: 


When I was a university theater director, my wife was asked by a client 
about her plans for the upcoming weekend. “I think I'll watch my 
husband’s play,” she replied. 

“Oh,” said the client. “How many do you haver” (from becquet. 
com, as reported in Reader’s Digest July 2007: 59) 


If you were invited to a dinner, and found nothing on the table but a 
beet, what would you say? 
“Well, that beats (beet’s) all!” (Carlson 79, 92) 


She wanted an Italian sports car—with the sport still in it. (Berle 
144) 


The minister of a large church asked the secretary to put his topic on 
the bulletin board so that everyone could see what his next Sunday’s 
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sermon would be. He said, “My topic is ‘Are Ministers Cracking 
Up?” 

The secretary put up the following announcement: “Our Minister’s 
Cracking Up.” (B. Phillips, World’s 173) 


Lady of the house: | want you to stand at the front door and call the 
guests’ names as they arrive. 

Butler: Very well, madam. I’ve been wanting to do that for years. 
(B. Phillips, All-New 100-101) 


He was asked for a contribution to help the Old Ladies’ Home. His 
question was: “What are the old ladies doing out on a night like this?” 
(Safian 276) 


One of the most important contributions of the -’s to structural ambi- 
guity does not reside in its confusion between one or more morpho 
logical forms but rather in the simple fact that as a possessive form 
attached to a noun that serves as a premodifier, it can form a deter- 
miner that hides whether the head noun is a count or noncount noun. 
In this regard it contributes significantly to ambiguity and will thus be 
discussed in the later chapter on premodification. 


The suffix -ing 


The next important suffix to discuss is the suffix -ing. This suffix can be 
found on words that are identified as verbs, nouns, and adjectives. The 
intended meaning of a word carrying this suffix is usually clear, partly 
through its position in the sentence and partly for accompanying seman- 
tic and pragmatic factors. But we shall briefly examine some contexts in 
which the suffix ~ng is involved in creating a structural ambiguity. 

The first environment is when it is attached to a word in the position 
immediately following the Subject + BE. This is a highly ambiguous 
environment for reasons that should become immediately clear. As far 
as -ing forms are concerned, this slot may accommodate the following 
uses: 


1. An adjective in an SVC structure (“The sermon was moving”). 
2. An intransitive present participle verb in an SV structure (“The ground 
was moving”). 
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3. A noun or gerund in an SVC structure (“The bottle was seasoning” or 
“The topic was painting”). 


If we add one word beyond the -ing form, adding a plural or noncount 
noun (for reasons that will become clear in the chapter on nouns), we 
can get two additional structural possibilities: 


4. A transitive present participle verb in an SVO structure. (“The man 
was entertaining guests”). 

5. A modifier to a following noun in an SVC structure. (“Those were 
entertaining movies”). 


A consideration of the sample sentences above should also be a good 
reminder about how our semantic expectations about particular words 
such as sermon, ground, and moving interact to influence how we interpret 
these grammatical structures differently. Given that two very different 
structural interpretations, despite superficial similarities in appearance, 
are held separate through semantic and pragmatic factors, we merely 
need to find some common semantic and pragmatic compatibilities to 
allow the different structures to become ambiguous. For example, the 
first two structural types above (SV vs SVC) could yield an ambiguity like 
“The actor was moving.” This is structurally ambiguous, to say nothing 
of the two different lexical interpretations within the SV structural inter 
pretation. We might recall the joke from Chapter 3 about a lawyer who 
was appealing. The following joke also integrates the same ambiguity: 


Igor: Commissar! Commissar! The troops are revolting. 
Commissar: Well, you’re pretty revolting yourself. (Rosenbloom, 
Gigantic 127) 


Sample sentences four through five above could be combined into an 
ambiguity like “They were entertaining guests.” 

Before proceeding to other ambiguous settings for the suffix -ing we 
need to briefly consider the matter of “verbal nouns” (cf. Quirk et al., 
1290-92), or as they are commonly called, and as I will refer to them in 
this chapter, “gerunds.” Gerunds resemble verbs and indicate action but 
occur within nominal (nounlike) slots. Thus they may occur as subjects 
(“Smoking is bad for your health”), subject complements (“The problem 
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is stealing”), direct objects (“I like running”), indirect objects (“He 
brought joke-telling some new credibility”), and objects of prepositions 
(“I taught the class about writing”). Note that the subject complement 
position after BE is applicable to the linguistic environments we saw in 
most of the sample sentences above. This possible gerund environ- 
ment and the overlapping position it has with those other structures 
noted above provide for some of the word-plays below: 


Our business is picking up. (Advertisement for a garbage company, 
cited in Nilsen, “Teaching” 36) (SV vs SVC Using Gerund) 


Life is waiting. (Advertisement for the movie “The Terminal” in which 
a man is delayed indefinitely in an airport terminal)* (SV vs SVC 
Using Gerund) 


Drilling for oil is boring. (Tibballs, Humor 243) (SVC Using Gerund vs 
SVC Using Adjective) 


Moving beyond the subject complement position to other nominal 
positions we can see additional ambiguities involving the gerund. Verbs 
like HATE, LOVE, STOP, START, KEEP, and some others may be fol- 
lowed by noun phrases or verbs. Because the gerund may occupy noun- 
like slots but resembles a verb, it may easily result in structural ambiguities 
after one of these verbs. Thus a second major environment for a struc- 
tural ambiguity involving an -ing suffix is when it is attached to a verb 
following HATE, LOVE, STOP, START, KEEP, etc. Richard Lederer 
reports this headline: “Dean of Men, Dean of Women Promise to Stop 
Drinking on Campus” (More 91). 

Like verbs, gerunds can be transitive and intransitive. Thus although 
we can have a gerund appear alone in a nominal position as in “Swim- 
ming is fun,” we may instead see a gerund accompanied by an object 
as in the sentence “Watching movies is fun.” If the constituent follow- 
ing the -ing form is a plural or noncount noun, we can remove the 
need for an otherwise obligatory determiner and thus create a confu- 
sion about the constituent structure. For example, consider the follow- 
ing joke: 


Question: What’s worse than raining cats and dogs? 
Answer: Hailing taxis. (D. Clark 107) 
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As I have noted elsewhere (Oaks, “Creating” 382), using the singular 
noun ¢axiin this joke would have required a determiner that would pre- 
vent an ambiguity (“a hailing taxi” vs “hailing a taxi”). Now consider two 
other similar structures: 


“Do you believe in enduring love?” 
“Yes, if I don’t have to endure it too long.” (Esar 193) 


Mother: Robbie, eat your spinach. It’s good for growing children. 
Robbie: Who wants to grow children? (B. Phillips, Adi-New 161) 


As nominals, these -ng constructions may themselves appear in a wide 
range of nominal slots in a sentence. The ambiguous sentence, “Flying 
planes can be dangerous” (Chomsky, Aspects 21), contains a gerundive 
clause, “flying planes,” that occurs in a subject position. But it could 
allow for the same ambiguity in different nominal slots. We could have 
had the clause in the subject complement position as in “The problem 
might be flying planes,” or in the object of a preposition position as in 
“I thought about flying planes,” or the direct object position in “I like 
flying planes,” or even the object complement position as in “I found 
the challenge to be flying planes.” 

The suffix -ing can also be ambiguous between two different modifier 
interpretations. Because nouns (including the verbal nouns we call 
“gerunds”) and adjectives (including those formed from participles) 
can modify a following noun, we can get some additional structural 
ambiguities regarding the lexical identity of an -ing form that occurs in 
a modifying position before a noun: 


Why did the timid soul tiptoe past the medicine cabinet? 
He didn’t want to wake up the sleeping pills. (Rosenbloom, Biggest 61) 


Then there were the overworked custodians, who unionized, went to 
the local school district, and demanded sweeping reforms. (Rovin, 
1001 More 305) 


He took the car out in a rainstorm because it was a driving rain. 
(Safian 66) 


“We’re a growing concern.” (Slogan for a garden business, as reported 
in Lederer, Get 15) 
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Solve your pressing problems with a Westinghouse iron. (Cited in 
Nilsen, “Teaching” 32) 


A moving story that has a great beginning, a snappy delivery, and 
a happy ending. (Advertisement for Allied Movers, Redbook, May 
1991: n.p.) 


The suffix -ng, as might be guessed, can even be simultaneously 
ambiguous between an interpretation as part of a noun (gerund), verb, 
or adjective. This can occur when the gerundive form corresponds to a 
verb that can be both transitive or intransitive. Thus we can see the 
following car advertisement: 


PONTIAC. WE ARE DRIVING EXCITEMENT (Reader’s Digest February 
1994: 186-87) 


Sometimes the suffix -ing is attached to a word that by one inter 
pretation constitutes the first part of a compound noun. Thus we can 
have an ambiguity between a gerund in a gerundive clause and the 
initial part of a compound. Once again, this is most easily constructed 
with a noncount noun or plural in what is the head position according 
to the compound noun interpretation™: 


Girl: Are you fond of moving pictures? 

Boy: Oh, yes, very. 

Girl: Then you won’t mind moving some down out of the attic for 
Mother. (Kohl and Young 113) 


Finally, there are also some nouns ending in -ing, which are not 
actually inflected but because of their appearance lend themselves to 
ambiguity. Thus their ending may be ambiguous as forming part of 
at least two of the following options: a participle (adjective or verb), 
gerund, or a noninflected noun. Often the ambiguities surround the 
word dressing, but other examples could include words like seasoning, 
shortening, and morning (mourning). Consider the following jokes: 


Why is mayonnaise never ready? 
Because it is always dressing. (Rosenbloom, Biggest 65) 
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Archie: You told me to rub grease on my chest to grow tall like you. It 
didn’t work. 

Alfie: What did you use? 

Archie: Crisco. 

Alfie: Stupid, that’s shortening. (Kohl and Young 89) 


She’s never been the same since she opened the refrigerator and saw 
a Russian dressing. (Safian 260) 


A variation of this structure occurred on a billboard with a public 
service advertisement showing a picture of a funeral casket. Note how 
the word-play utilizes homophony to access the gerund and nonin- 
flected noun meaning: 


Think of the Mourning After. Don’t Drink and Drive.” 


The past participle 


In our discussion of the suffix -zng, I was careful to avoid the title 
“present participle” since some of the ambiguities in which that suffix 
occurred didn’t have a verb meaning by either interpretation. In this 
section, I will discuss the “past participle” using that term, since in nearly 
every case at least one of the interpretations involves a participle verb 
interpretation. The use of this term is also desirable since, unlike in the 
case of the present participle -ing, there is no single suffix ending that 
characterizes all the past participles. They frequently occur with -ed or 
with -en as with “regular” verbs like ordered or “irregular” verbs such as 
written. But they also commonly occur in other forms. Thus I will refer 
to this group of words as “past participles,” since the term will be more 
inclusive, Just as the term “the suffix -zng” was more inclusive in the 
preceding section. The past participle is often involved in ambiguities 
when it occurs after BE (and sometimes GET). In this setting, it can be 
interpreted as either a main verb or a sort of adjective. As a main verb, 
it would form part of the passive, describing a specific action. As an 
adjective it describes an attribute or state. This ambiguity is illustrated 
by a quip that we saw in the preceding chapter: “The trouble with night 
clubs is, the tables are reserved but the guests aren’t” (Lieberman 184). 
We have also observed that the past participle may be interpreted as 
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either a verb or adjectival modifier after HAVE and before a noncount 
or plural head noun, as in the sentence “Only a few high schools have 
carefully developed programs” (Stageberg, “Ambiguities” 360-61). 

Sometimes the past participle may retain its verb sense by either 
interpretation and still be structurally ambiguous. For example, this can 
occur when the past participle can be both transitive or intransitive and 
when the preceding auxiliary appears as the contracted -’s form. This 
latter form may be interpreted as the zsin the passive or hasin the perfect. 
This is well illustrated in the previously mentioned cannibal joke in rela- 
tion to -’s, which ends with the punchline “everybody’s eaten.” 

Occasionally the past participle may be confused with the preterit when 
a compound subject (or a subject using a noun serving as a premodifier 
to a following noun) contains a noun head that may be interpreted as a 
verb and has a following verb whose form could be both a preterit or past 
participle, usually a “regular” verb followed by a plural or noncount 
noun. An example of this would be “The city reports devastated incomes.” 
And sometimes a participle vs preterit ambiguity occurs when the past 
participle follows a linking verb, an adjective, and the coordinating 
conjuction and, as in “The people were angry and united.” 

The past participle can also be confused with the past tense in tele- 
graphic speech where auxiliaries are so commonly omitted that some 
interpretations, though not normally likely in most regular speech or 
writing, must be considered. You will recall the example from our earlier 
chapter: “Nine volunteers put in new church furnace” (B. Phillips, 
All-New 164). 

Under certain circumstances a past participle may be interpreted as a 
noun. This would usually require that the noun interpretation corre- 
spond with a noncount noun or proper name such as ground, felt, or 
Lent. An ambiguity can then occur when the past participle/noun form 
follows a BE verb (“It is felt”) or when it occurs as a premodifier (specifi- 
cally a noun modifier or an adjectival participle) to a following noun, as 
in “ground beef.” Note the following joke: 


Question: What do you call a cow with no legs? 
Answer: Ground beef. (Pietsch 12) 


The past participle/noun words may also occur in the same previously 
listed environments in which we saw verb/adjective interpretations of a 
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past participle. Note the following variations where instead of “have 
carefully developed programs,” we can say “have Lent decorations” or 
“have felt material.” Under some very exceptional and limited circum- 
stances we can even geta three- or four-way ambiguity as in “It’s ground.” 
Later in this chapter, as we examine the contributions of contractions to 
structural ambiguity, we shall note an additional environment in which 
past participles may be structurally ambiguous. 


The past tense 


Other than the environments that we earlier saw in the section on the 
past participle, it is rare for the past tense to be confused with the other 
parts of speech or even other verb forms. Nearly always when we see 
words like ground or closed that are mistaken with other parts of speech, 
they are past participles rather than preterits by the verb interpretation. 
But one other environment that deserves mention occurs in connection 
with an imperative whose base (uninflected) form shares its form with 
the preterit. This can occur with verbs such as CUT, PUT, CAST, and 
BROADCAST. When these follow an indefinite pronoun, such as every- 
body or somebody (or a proper name if the necessary comma in writing or 
the pause in speech can be mitigated), an ambiguity may result about 
whether the sentence addresses an individual or individuals and uses an 
imperative employing the base form of a verb or whether it simply pro- 
vides a subject followed by a past tense, whose form resembles an imper- 
ative form. This ambiguity is evident in a structure like “Everybody cut 
some paper.” The presence or absence of a comma after an introduc- 
tory pronoun (or name) could serve to clarify the meaning, though 
only if we have confidence in the person’s competence with punctua- 
tion—a problematic issue we have previously discussed. 


The suffix -er 


Another important case of morphological homonymy involves the 
suffix -er. This suffix form can be interpreted as either a derivational 
suffix, more specifically the agentive suffix that we have in noun words 
such as runner, or instead the inflectional suffix indicating the compara- 
tive, such as in adjective or adverb words like slower. Whether the suffix 
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-er is agentive or comparative has implications for structural ambiguity 
since the difference in the two major notions corresponds to different 
parts of speech. Resulting ambiguities often involve a noun being 
mistaken for an adjective or sometimes even an adverb. Note the follow- 
ing joke, which uses the suffix -er attached to a word that could be both 
a noun or adjective: 


What does a lamp post become when the lamp is removed? 
A lamp-lighter. (Carlson 45, 86) 


Adding an -er to a verb can sometimes open up new possibilities for 
structural word-plays as some resulting forms may now participate in the 
numerous formulas that allow nouns and adjectives to be mistaken for 
each other. We looked at three noun/adjective formulas in Chapter 1. 
You may recall the resulting structures: “Get a little cleaner”; “Your 
home’s cleaner”; and “The cleaner solution.” For a more complete list 
of noun/adjective formulas, please see Appendix B. 

A few adverbs may also use the suffix -erand create an ambiguity when 
they follow a verb that may be transitive as well as intransitive. Because 
the noun interpretation is likely to be a count noun, the ambiguity may 
require the construction “a little” to neutralize an obligatory deter- 
miner. We can see this in the sentence “He drove a little faster to the 
church” (Oaks, Enablers 44-45). 

Occasionally, the derivational or inflectional -er suffix may be ambigu- 
ous with the final sequence of sounds on the stem of a noun. In this 
case, the -er (or equivalent sound) that occurs as part of the stem has no 
structural significance, except as it contrasts with the inflectional com- 
parative or the derivational suffix. Note the following examples: 


Most items that are bought go to the buyer except coal which goes to 
the cellar. (Margolin 50) 


Noah, after the flood subsided, opened the doors of the Ark and 
released the animals. All living things rushed to freedom, except 
two snakes who lingered in a corner. “Why don’t you go forth and 
multiply?” asked Noah in a stern voice. 

“We can’t,” moaned one. “We’re adders!” (Reader’s Digest Treasury 415) 
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Question: Why did the locomotive refuse to sit? 
Answer: Because it had a tender behind. (B. Phillips, World’s 298) 


Parenthetically, the superlative inflectional suffix -est also has a corre- 
sponding derivational suffix -ist with which it can occasionally be con- 
fused. In this case the forms are homophonous rather than homonymous. 
The confusion between the two is made possible since the superlative 
requires the definite article “the” which can also precede a definite 
noun: 


It is a queer woman who asks no questions, but the woman who does 
is the querist. (Margolin 48) 


It should be noted that this potential for superlative adjectives 
to be confused with nouns (as in “the querist” or “the querist of the 
group”) can also be exploited by comparative adjectives when the com- 
parison occurs within the idiomatic usage “the -er of the two/ 
pair.” Thus “He is the cleaner of the two” could be structurally 
ambiguous. 


Contractions 


We previously saw that -’s could be interpreted not only as an inflec- 
tional suffix, but as a contraction for is or has as well. There are other 
contractions that display potential for structural ambiguity. Let’s first 
consider the contraction -’d. The contraction -’d may represent, as Quirk 
et al. point out, would or had (122). These two separate auxiliaries set up 
very different structures. Would is a modal and is followed by a verb in its 
base form. But had, at least as an auxiliary, is followed by a past partici- 
ple. Ambiguity can thus occur when a form follows the contraction 
“d and can be either a base form or past participle. Admittedly, there 
aren’t many verbs that can do this, but there are some such as CUT, 
PUT, CAST, and BROADCAST. Thus we could have a sentence like 
“When we spoke, I’d put the cat outside.” For a whole set of contrac- 
tions (and blends) and corresponding one-word homophones (or near- 
homophones), we may consult a list provided by Hill and Beebe (321) 
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and repeated in Celce-Murcia et al. (239). I won’t repeat all of the list 
here, but will note just a few of the homophones that I see as easily 
integrated into structural ambiguities: 


Contraction /blending Single-word homophone 


you’re your 
they’re their, there 
who’s whose 
how’s house (v.) 


These smaller sets of forms aren’t the only ones from the larger list for 
which we could build a structural ambiguity. For example, the pair you ll 
and yule from the larger list does allow for an ambiguity like “I know that 
you'll/Yule carol” or just the simple, “You’ll/Yule carol.” But this 
homophone pair, like some of the others, is pretty limited and won’t be 
listed here. If we take the four pairs that I’ve listed above, we can get the 
following ambiguities: 


We noticed you’re (your) safe. 
We knew they’re (their) cleaner. 
Who’s(Whose) negative? 

How’s (House) your family? (!) 


Authentic jokes integrating at least two of the above homophonous 
pairs exist. In one lengthy joke, which I will briefly summarize here, a 
vampire jumps onto a nun’s car. After different attempts to get rid of 
him, one nun says to the other, “Show him your cross.” At this point the 
second nun rolls down her window and yells, “GET OFF MY CAR!!” 
Another joke based on the contractions above is provided below: 


A handsome man turned up at a tennis tournament in the middle of 
a set and sat down on a bench. “Whose game?” he asked the pretty 
little blonde next to him. She looked up at him hopefully and smiled. 
“I am,” she said. (Esar 182-83) 


In addition to the contractions mentioned above, we should also note 
the ambiguous potential for it’s and tts. 
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We shall now consider the role of some important morphological 
processes in the creation of structural ambiguity. Most if not all of the 
processes that I shall mention may be found in virtually any thorough 
introductory linguistics textbook. But my focus will be on their contri- 
bution to structural ambiguity. 


Conversion 


The first process to consider is conversion, also known as “zero deriva- 
tion.” We have seen that derivational suffixes are often attached to 
change a word from one lexical category to another. By adding -adle to 
a verb, for example, I can change a verb like sing to an adjective like 
singable. But many words change their part of speech without the aid of 
a derivational affix of any kind, hence the terms “conversion” or “zero 
derivation.” Consider a noun like roof, which has undergone conver- 
sion, developing a verb meaning, which allows us to say something like 
“We still need to roof the house we are building.” Many cases of conver- 
sion seem quite natural and expected. But others seem quite unusual. 
Let’s take an example like the adjective ridiculous. We wouldn’t 
normally expect to see this word used as a noun, but under the right 
circumstances it can be. We could have a sentence like “Do you want to 
see ridiculous? I’ll show you ridiculous.” It is a measure of the flexibility 
of our language that so many words belonging to one lexical category 
can be used and interpreted as if they also belong to another (even 
when we haven’t previously seen such a use), if a plausible context is 
given. Note how this feature of our language is evident in the following 
jokes: 


She (back from a honeymoon in Switzerland): “Don’t you remember 
that wonderful gorge in the Alps, dear?” 

He: ”Sure do; it was the squarest meal I got there.” (Copeland and 
Copeland 252) 


Caveman to child: “When I was your age, my parents used to rock me 
to sleep. The rocks were as big as your head.” (Mel Brooks, as cited in 
Helitzer 57) 
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As with other structural ambiguities, homophones may also be involved, 
as with this advertisement for a fast-food chain: “Solves your wait 
problems” (Advertisement for Jack-in-the-Box, Monnot 73). Let’s also 
consider the potential contribution of word boundary confusion as in 
the observation of Joseph O. Kern HI, who noted that “Obesity is really 
widespread” (Tibballs, Humor 392). 

Once a word has crossed a part of speech boundary, it can then follow 
inflectional or derivational processes available to that part of speech. 
Consider the next three examples that illustrate this: 


“I’ve got too many organization dues to pay,” Mrs. Hillis murmured 
over her checkbook. “One of these days somebody’s going to read on 
my tombstone—‘Christine Hillis. Clubbed to death.’” (Braude 34) 


Confucius: Man who run behind car get exhausted. (Tibballs, 
Humor 470) 


Some girls go to church for the sermons; others for the hims. 
(Margolin 52) 


It is evident in the examples above that once club (with the sense of 
“organization”) and exhaust (in the sense of a machine discharge) 
become a verb, they can then be formed into a past participle and used 
in the passive voice. Similarly, once the pronoun /imis applied to a noun 
usage, it can then take a plural suffix -s. 


Backformation 


Another important process is backformation, which may be defined 
as “the formation of a word from one that looks like its derivative” 
(Stageberg and Oaks 132). Backformations take a variety of forms. One 
very common manifestation involves verbs formed from nouns ending 
in -er. Let’s first consider word pairs like walk/walker or run/runner, 
which consist ofa verb and an agentive noun that has been subsequently 
derived from them. A backformation can result from this process in 
reverse. In other words, a backformation is sometimes created when we 
see a noun ending in -erand assume that it must have come from a verb 
that doesn’t have that suffix ending, thus creating a new verb that didn’t 
previously exist. This happened historically with the word edit, which 
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originally began as a backformation from editor (Stageberg and 
Oaks 132). Once a particular backformation is created, it can then 
engage in further morphological development consistent with its new 
identity. Thus the word edit could, because of its new verb status, use the 
suffixes -s, -ing, and -ed. The particular type of backformation process 
that I have described is just one of the various types of backformation 
that can occur, but it is one that I believe has a fairly productive 
potential for ambiguous word-plays such as what we can see in the fol- 
lowing story: 


One of the attaches to the American embassy in London tells of a 
breezy young American girl who was presented to David Lloyd George, 
when the statesman was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The girl from the West looked at Lloyd George curiously for a 
moment, and then, just to start the conversation in the right direc- 
tion, asked: 

“Don’t you find it awfully trying to have to chancel when you don’t 
feel like it?” (Lupton 724) 


Acronymy and initialisms 


Acronyms, which are words formed from the initial parts of other words 
(such as MADD—” Mothers Against Drunk Drivers”), also contribute to 
some interesting ambiguities. Some acronyms may be read or pro- 
nounced as words, as we do with forms such as MASH or NOW, while 
others such as PBJ or PBS cannot be pronounced as a word but rather 
require the sequential pronunciation of each letter name. This latter 
type of acronym is sometimes called an “initialism.” There are also forms 
that may be handled either way such as VP, which besides its pronuncia- 
tion as an initialism, is sometimes pronounced as “veep.” And there are 
initialisms that could be pronounced as a word but aren’t such as JRS. 

One significant contribution of acronyms to structural ambiguities 
occurs when an acronym can also be interpreted as some other regu- 
larly formed word. This is apparent in the following word-plays: 


Two bees ran into each other one day. “How’s everything going?” one 
bee asks the other. 
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“Terrible. Too much rain. No flowers or pollen.” 

“Here’s what you do,” says the first bee. “Fly down five blocks. 
There’s a bar mitzvah, with all kinds of fresh flowers and fruit. But 
here—put this yarmulke on. You don’t want them to think you’re a 
wasp.” (Reader’s Digest November 2003: 104) 


“1-800-Pick-UPS” (Logo on the side of United Parcel Service trucks, 


integrating a telephone number).”° 

The possibility of some forms to be interpreted as both an acronym ora 
word with no such connection was strategically exploited by one unscru- 
pulous long-distance telephone company that wanted its potential 
customers not to recognize that one of the words it was using in its sales 
pitch was, in fact, an acronym. Their deceptive strategy is succinctly 
described in a newsletter produced by the Michigan Technological 
University: 


Be careful how you answer those solicitors on the telephone. A com- 
pany called Home Owners Long Distance (H.O.L.D.) is now working 
the local area. They explain their long distance rates and then tell 
you: 

We need to verify some information, it will only take about 30 seconds, CAN 
WE PUT YOU ON HOLD? 

If you say YES, they will be gone, and you'll have a new long distance 
carrier. (Tech Topics, Vol. XXX, No. 31)°4 


Another potential confusion with acronyms, which also affects initial- 
isms, is that even as they are recognized as being a composite formed 
from other words, we could still have an ambiguity about what those 
underlying words are. My wife, who is a nurse, once had a misunder- 
standing with the family of one of her patients. On one patient’s medi- 
cal chart she had written a standard medical term, S. O. B., which means 
“shortness of breath.” But one of the patient’s relatives, who saw the 
initialism on the chart and was aware of a separate set of words that such 
a sequence of letters might represent, angrily confronted my wife for 
what he incorrectly assumed to be a lack of respect. Fortunately, the situ- 
ation was quickly resolved. We can also see the humorous example pro- 
vided by one comedian who plays off the potential confusion in the 
initialism IRA, which could stand not only for “Individual Retirement 
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Account,” but also for “Irish Republican Army”: “My accountant told 
me to invest two thousand dollars a year in an IRA. I just found out this 
year they’re losing that war” (Buzz Nutley, as cited in J. Brown, Funny 
137). 


Clipping and abbreviation 


Clippings and abbreviations also sometimes enable a structural ambigu- 
ity to occur. In a clipping, the form of a word is reduced, such as phone 
for telephone, resulting in a new word. The clipping may occur at the 
beginning or end of the word. Abbreviation is similar to clipping except 
that the resulting form is not understood to be an actual word, just a 
temporarily reduced form to save space or time. Abbreviations remove 
the ends of words or sometimes the inner letters or sounds of words as 
in Feb. for “February” or Blvd. for “Boulevard.” They also typically signal 
an abbreviated status by providing a period after the form. As with acro- 
nyms, it can sometimes be unclear whether or not a particular form is a 
reduction of something larger. Making this determination becomes 
important when a reduced form is homonymous or homophonous with 
some other word. The next examples illustrate this: 


My wife went to a self-help group for compulsive talkers. It’s called On 
& On Anon. (Prairie 11) 


Joe: What is the prisoner’s name? 

Flo: 5176 

Joe: Is that his real name? 

Flo: No, that’s his pen name. (Spector 56) 


Before setting off on a business trip to Tulsa, I called the hotel where 
I'd be staying to see if they had a gym. The hotel operator’s sigh had 
a tinge of exasperation in it. “We have over 300 guests at this facility,” 
she said. “Does this ‘Gym’ have a last name?” (Tara Cappadona in 
Reader’s Digest September 2004: 75) 


Headline: “WILLIAM KELLY WAS FED SECRETARY” (Bucaria 293) 


A story is told about a newlywed couple who had received among their 
wedding presents several sets of linens marked HIS and HERS. Even 
more personalized was the olive drab blanket which was presented by 
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the bridegroom’s army buddy. It had the letters US stamped on it. 
(Esar 112) 


An American impresario, preparing a concert program, instructed his 
new secretary to expand all abbreviations—Op. into Opus, for exam- 
ple—before sending the program to the printer. Later, in the printer’s 
proof, he found: “Bach: Massachusetts in B Minor.” (Reader’s Digest 
Treasury 97) 


Have you met life today? (Advertisement for Metropolitan Life 
Insurance. National Geographic, October 2001: n.p.) 


55 


As with acronyms, it is also possible that a given clipping (or perhaps 
even abbreviation) could be ambiguous about which of two possible 
fuller forms it corresponds to. This is illustrated in the next example, 
which also employs an acronym: 


A dog owner takes his sick dog to the vet. The vet examines the dog 
and pronounces it terminally ill. The pet owner requests a second 
opinion. So the vet brings his own kitten in, and the kitten examines 
the sick dog and shakes his head. The pet owner requests another 
opinion. This time the vet brings in his Labrador retriever, who jumps 
up on the examining table with the sick dog, sniffs and licks it, and 
then also shakes his head. The pet owner, now convinced, asks how 
much he owes the doctor. The doctor says he owes $650. The pet 
owner, surprised, asks why the bill is so high. The doctor replies that 
the exam was only $50; the additional $600 was for the cat scan and 
the lab test. (Prairie 265) 


Nonstandard Forms 


In this chapter we have looked at a variety of morphemes that can result 
in structural ambiguity. What we have considered to this point have 
been confusions involving standard forms within the language. But 
some ambiguities also rely on an expectation that a nonstandard form 
is being employed. These can involve anything from using an adjective 
form as an adverb, using a past tense form where the past participle 
would normally be used, or even employing an unnecessary inflectional 
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suffix. A few ambiguous examples relying on possible nonstandard 
forms appear below: 


Two magicians were boasting about their beautiful assistant, and one 
said, “I sawed her first.” (Esar 189) 


[Groucho] To a champion diver. ve been reading about your feats on 
the diving board for years . . . you did have your feets on the diving 
board? (Kanfer 212) 


Gracie: My neighbor, Blanche Morton, left her fur stole in my house. 
I was keeping it for her, and it’s gone. 

Captain: Oh, you want to report a stolen fur? 

Gracie: Yes. 

Captain: I see. Just where was this fur stole? 

Gracie: Excuse me, you don’t mean where was this fur stole? You mean, 
where was this fur stolen? 

Captain: Didn’t you just tell me this fur was a stole? 

Gracie: Sure it was, but I don’t know who a-stole it. . . I bet you know 
some wonderful recipes for spaghetti. (Blythe and Sackett 103) 


Conclusion 


One of the very significant applications of the information in this 
chapter takes us beyond a mere awareness of existing homonymy (or 
homophony) among words (and affixes) with membership in or ties 
to separate lexical categories, though that awareness is itself very 
important. This chapter should help us take the additional step of 
generating new homonymies, which in turn can lead to additional 
potential for structural ambiguities that can be achieved when the right 
formulas are applied. For example, clean may be both a verb and an 
adjective. As such, it may be ambiguous in an environment like “We 
made the machinery clean.” But if we are aware that the verb clean may 
add an -erto make an agentive noun cleaner and that the suffix -er, when 
attached to adjectives (a class to which we have already determined that 
clean belongs), will result in a comparative, then we can use our knowl- 
edge of affixation to create a form that opens up additional possibilities 
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for structural ambiguities. The word cleaner can indeed be introduced 
into a whole host of formulas for creating noun/adjective ambiguities, 
possibilities that didn’t exist for the verb/adjective form clean. For 
example, as a noun/adjective we could have “The company’s cleaner,” 
and “It is a little cleaner.” 

An awareness of other morphological processes also helps us to 
generate additional potentials for structural ambiguity. For example, 
the word airplane belongs only to the lexical category of nouns. But its 
clipped form plane is homonymous between a verb and noun. And it is 
homophonous with the adjective plain as well. These homonymies and 
homophonies open up a host of new ambiguity potentials. In the final 
chapter, I shall show how a set of strategies for generating additional 
word forms, resulting in additional homonymies and homophonies, 
can be effectively integrated into a methodology for creating structural 
word-plays. 


Chapter 6 


Inventory of Nouns 


In this chapter we shall examine the specific characteristics and 
behavior of particular classes of nouns in relation to structural ambigu- 
ity. It might seem unusual to some that so much of my focus in this 
chapter will be at the noun level rather than the noun phrase level. But 
as I have previously indicated, for an understanding of how to build 
rather than merely describe existing structural ambiguities, it is useful 
to focus our primary attention at the lexical rather than the phrasal 
level. Let’s see why this might be the case. We’ll begin with a very brief 
review of the relationship between a noun and a noun phrase. 

Nouns occur within the larger syntactic constituent of a noun phrase. 
For example, “the door” is a noun phrase. The noun phrase may be a 
larger structure such as “the rustic door” or even “the large, rustic door 
of the house.” Despite what the term “phrase” may imply to some who 
are less acquainted with linguistic terminology, a noun phrase, however, 
may consist of a single word if that word (the head or most fundamental 
element of the noun phrase) may stand by itself as a grammatical subject, 
direct object, etc. The word honesty can be a noun phrase constituent all 
by itself, but the word door cannot. I can use honesty in a subject position 
and say “Honesty is important,” but I can’t say “Door is important.” As the 
head word of a noun phrase, the word door, unlike the word honesty, 
requires a determiner, or else the noun phrase is incomplete. 
Determiners are premodifiers that signal a forthcoming noun. The set 
of determiners includes such classes as articles (a, an, the), demonstra- 
tives (this, that, these, those), counting numbers (one, two, three, etc.), and 
possessives (my, your, Henry’s). We shall examine the role and limitations 
of determiners in the later chapter on prenominal modifiers. But for 
now we’ll work with this brief explanation. The differing syntactic 
requirement for the noun honesty, which doesn’t require a determiner, 
and door, which does, is a feature of the word class that the two nouns 
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belong to. And this kind of difference between the noun classes, as we 
shall see, has significant consequences for the involvement of members 
of their class in structural ambiguity. But it all goes back to the specific 
nature of the particular noun around which the noun phrase is built. 

Another reason for giving close attention to the lexical or word level is 
that it is through a consideration of subcategories within particular 
lexical classes, such as nouns or verbs, that helps us to take a given word 
displaying homonymous or homophonous overlap with another lexical 
category and to match it with an appropriate formula for creating 
structural ambiguity. It is not enough to recognize, for example, that a 
given word could be both a noun and a verb. In order to connect that 
word with some appropriate formulas for creating ambiguity, it may be 
necessary to be able to recognize whether its noun identity is as a count 
versus noncount noun, and whether its verb identity is transitive versus 
intransitive. 

In this chapter our focus on the lexical rather than the phrasal level 
will allow us to understand, select, and manipulate some well-defined 
subclasses of nouns. The phrasal level will acquire a greater importance 
for our consideration when we look at modificational ambiguities later 
in this book. 

On another matter, in this chapter I will not give much attention to 
the various syntactic slots where particular noun phrases may occur. 
These syntactic slots, or as we might call them, “nominal positions” 
(positions where noun phrases may occur such as the subject position, 
direct object position, object of a preposition position, etc.) , often make 
no difference. A particular compound noun may create the same kind 
of ambiguity whether it occurs in a subject position or object position. 
Those situations where a specific nominal position makes a difference 
will be noted. We shall now resume our consideration of nouns by first 
considering common nouns. 


Common Nouns 


Common nouns are those nouns that most of us think of immediately 
when we hear the word noun. The set of common nouns includes such 
words as dog, pencil, and kindness. Common nouns may be distinguished 
from proper nouns such as Henry, New York City, and Harvard University, 
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which have a unique referent that is designated with what we would 
more commonly call “a name.” In fact, in this book we will use the term 
“proper name” rather than “proper noun.” Common nouns consist of 
two major types: count and noncount nouns. Because the difference 
between count and noncount nouns has important grammatical conse- 
quences for structural ambiguities, we shall first consider some general 
introductory information about what distinguishes these two subclasses 
from each other. Then we will consider them in greater depth, contrast- 
ing their behavior with proper names. 

Count nouns are those common nouns that may be counted. We can 
speak of “one dog,” “two dogs, 
have “a dog.” The indefinite article aidentifies a single dog. Count nouns 
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three dogs,” etc. Furthermore we may 


may occur in the plural, since they are, at least from a grammatical 
standpoint, discrete entities. 

Count nouns may be contrasted with “noncount nouns,” which we will 
describe in greater detail later. But it is enough to note here that non- 
count nouns cannot be made plural, and they cannot be directly 
counted. With regard to a noncount noun like rice, we can’t say “a rice” 
or “two rices” (unless we mean types of rice), but we can quantify rice 
through the use of partitive constructions such as “a cup of rice” or 
“two cups of rice.” Similarly, we can’t say “two milks,” unless we mean 
two types of milk or perhaps an elliptical shorthand expression for “two 
cartons of milk” or perhaps “two glasses of milk.” Another difference 
between count and noncount nouns can be seen in our different usage 
of much and many. Count nouns use many, while noncount nouns use 
much. Thus we might ask, “How many dogs do you have?” but in the case 
of rice, we would ask, “How much rice do you have?” 

The designation of a “count noun” versus a “noncount noun” is based 
primarily on the grammatical behavior of a specific word rather than an 
inherent reality about the referent that it designates. Two words may 
have closely related meanings, yet one of them may be count while the 
other is noncount. For example, song is a count noun. When we are lis- 
tening to a song we are listening to music. But the word music is non- 
count. Some words may be used as either a count or noncount noun. 
We can see this with a word such as pizza. Depending on whether we are 
speaking of an entire pizza (a discrete quantity that can be counted), or 
whether we are speaking of an unspecified quantity, we may say, “How 
many pizzas did he eat?” versus “How much pizza did he eat?” 
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As far as structural ambiguity is concerned, there are two major factors 
that should be considered in relation to count and noncount nouns. 
These include (1) the morphological overlap that many of them have 
with other lexical categories, and (2) their behavior with regard to 
determiners and the resulting potential for confusion. We shall con- 
sider both of these in relation to the count and noncount nouns. 


Count nouns 


The morphology of a noun is a significant factor in its ability to be 
interpreted as more than one lexical category or part of speech. Many 
of the nouns themselves carry neither an inflectional nor a derivational 
suffix that would indicate their noun identity. Consider, for example, 
the fact that the only inflectional suffixes that count nouns use are the 
-s (sometimes -es) for plurals and the -’s for possessives (-s’in the case of 
plural possessives). In other words, unless one of our common nouns is 
being used as a possessive or a plural, it will have no inflectional suffix 
to mark its identity as a noun. There still remains the possibility that a 
common noun could carry a derivational suffix that could indicate its 
noun status. For example, particular suffixes such as -ance and -ness are 
characteristically associated with the noun status of particular words 
(Stageberg and Oaks 97). But only a fraction of the nouns carries such 
distinctive derivational suffixes. Many, perhaps most, nouns, such as 
dance, novel, bear, and offer, display no distinctive derivational suffix and 
may thus be confused with other lexical categories whose members also 
display no derivational suffix and may frequently appear with no inflec- 
tional suffix either. 

Getting a morphological overlap between nouns and other lexical cat- 
egories does not, however, always require that nouns bear no suffixes. 
As we noted in the previous chapter, the plural noun suffix -s or -es is 
homonymous with the third person singular present tense suffix on 
verbs, and given the right environment may allow nouns bearing that 
suffix to be interpreted also as verbs. Indeed, sometimes the inflection 
is essential to the ambiguity. We can see this in an example such as 
“I know the orchestra tunes” (Oaks, Enablers 28-29). In this example an 
absence of an -s on the noun tunes would also remove the possibility of 
the verb interpretation since its verb identity depends on an under 
standing of orchestra as the singular subject of an embedded clause, and 
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as a singular subject, orchestra, would need a singular inflection -s on the 
accompanying verb (it is important to remember that although the 
inflectional -s on a noun indicates a plural, its presence on a verb indi- 
cates a singular). Another example of a homonymous suffix is the suffix 
-er, which we noted in the preceding chapter. 

Now we'll consider that other important factor in relation to count 
nouns and structural ambiguity: the often obligatory presence of a 
determiner. A deciding factor involved in whether or not a count noun 
must be accompanied by a determiner, as well as the form that such a 
determiner will have, is related to the definite versus indefinite uses of 
nouns. Hurford et al. explain that “definiteness is a feature of a noun 
phrase selected by a speaker to convey his assumption that the hearer 
will be able to identify the referent of the noun phrase, usually because 
it is the only thing of its kind in the context of the utterance, or because 
it is unique in the universe of discourse” (73). Later they explain that 
“the three main types of definite noun phrase in English 
are (1) Proper names, e.g. John, Queen Victoria, (2) personal pronouns, 
e.g. he, she, it, and (3) phrases introduced by a definite determiner, such 
as the, that, this (e.g. the table, this book, those men). By contrast, expressions 
like a man, someone, and one are all indefinite” (75). We’ll ignore for now 
the definite uses of names and pronouns. Our focus here remains on 
count nouns. Depending on whether a count noun is being used as a 
definite noun or not is a deciding factor in whether or not that noun 
must have an accompanying determiner and what the nature of the 
determiner will be. For example, singular count nouns must have an 
accompanying determiner whether they are definite or not. We can see 
this with examples like “a girl” (indefinite) versus “the girl,” “my girl,” or 
“that girl” (definite). We cannot just say “girl” unless of course we are 
using it like a name or term of address, as when we are trying to get some- 
one’s attention. Plural count nouns that are being used definitely also 
require a determiner as we see in “the girls,” “my girls,” or “those girls.” 
On the other hand, plural nouns that are being used indefinitely may 
occur without a determiner, as we can see with an example like “girls.” 

In general, the absence of a determiner allows nouns to be more 
easily mistaken for other lexical categories. This is true whether we are 
talking about count nouns or noncount nouns. The converse is also true. 
The presence of a determiner often serves to prevent nouns from 
being confused with homonymous or homophonous forms belonging to 
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a separate lexical category. A word like brave can be both a noun or adjec- 
tive. And a word like skate can be both a verb or noun. But because the 
noun interpretation in each case is as a count noun, a determiner is 
required. Note the clarifying function of the obligatory determiner in the 
examples below, its presence or absence conveying useful information: 


Adjective: He was brave. 
Noun: He was a brave. 


Verb: I made the man skate. 
Noun: I made the man a skate. 


So far we have seen that plural count nouns may occur without 
a determiner when they are used indefinitely. Therefore, when a noun 
is homonymous or homophonous with another lexical category, but is 
prevented from creating a structural ambiguity because of the obliga- 
tory presence of a determiner, one solution is to change the noun to a 
plural form, which removes the need for a determiner. This of course 
usually introduces an inflectional -s, which then can present some 
challenges, preventing some structural ambiguities even as it enables 
some others. 

Sometimes the use of a plural (and its corresponding ability to appear 
without a determiner) allows ambiguities about the lexical category of a 
nearby word. Consider the sentence “The ranger’s plan offered a chance 
to target shooters.” In this sentence a singular use of the word shooters 
would require a determiner that would affect whether target is inter- 
preted as a noun or verb. First let’s compare the resulting forms we get 
by making shooters a singular and providing an obligatory determiner: 
“The ranger’s plan offered a chance to a target shooter” versus “The 
ranger’s plan offered a chance to target a shooter.” In this pair of sen- 
tences whether the determiner comes before or after target alters 
whether we interpret target as a noun modifying shooter or whether we 
interpret it as a verb. By either interpretation, a determiner must be 
provided because of the singular count noun identity of the head noun, 
shooter; the determiner just appears in a different location for each 
interpretation. 

The role of plurals in confusing the lexical categories is not limited to 
interpretational confusion between nouns and verbs. Let’s return to 
Stageberg’s example, which involves confusion about whether a past 
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participle is to be interpreted as a verb or an adjectival: “Only a few high 
schools have carefully developed programs” (“Ambiguities” 360-61). Note 
that in this sentence if we used a singular noun (or even the definite 
plural), we would have to select between two possible placements of the 
determiner, thus disambiguating the utterance. We could either say, 
“Only a few high schools have a carefully developed program” or “Only 
a few high schools have carefully developed a program.” The former 
placement indicates that “carefully developed” is modifying program, 
telling us the kind of program that these high schools have. On the 
other hand, the placement of the determiner right before program 
means that “carefully developed” is part of a present perfect construc- 
tion, introducing the direct object that has been developed carefully. 

It should be noted that the role of plurals in removing the need for a 
determiner that would more clearly signal the structure of an utterance 
is independent of whether or not the plural carries the inflectional -s. 
Any plural would serve the same purpose. Thus just as the word programs 
in “Only a few high schools have carefully developed programs” allows a 
structural ambiguity to occur, we could get the same kind of ambiguity 
with the plural word feet in “The pedicurist has carefully manicured 
feet.” 

Other examples in which the presence of a plural can create 
a confusion that would otherwise be prevented through the required 
presence of a determiner with the singular is evident in the following, 
the first of which is repeated from the previous chapter: 


Question: What’s worse than raining cats and dogs? 
Answer: Hailing taxis. (D. Clark 107) 


Son: Dad, what are those holes in the board for? 
Dad: Those are knotholes. 
Son: Well, if they’re not holes, what are they? (Kohl and Young 78) 


In the last example, for which we’ll ignore the clarifying role of its 
written representation, a singular would have prevented the ambiguous 
interpretation between the negated form vs the compound noun inter- 
pretation of “knothole” (“not a hole” vs “a knothole”). 

In addition to their role in creating confusion with verb construction 
boundaries (not to mention the very idiosyncratic ambiguity with the 
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negation not), plurals can also cause us to wonder what kind of clausal 
type that we are dealing with. More specifically, they can cloud whether 
a series of nouns after a verb constitute a head noun with one or more 
premodifiers or whether we are dealing with separate objects after the 
verb. For example, the sentence “We rent the family videos” contains a 
series of words that could be interpreted as either a direct object 
(an SVO structure) or alternatively as an indirect object followed by a 
direct object (an SVOO structure). An obligatory determiner in front of 
a singular word video would prevent this ambiguity as we would have 
sentences like “We rent the family a video” versus “We rent the family 
video.” 

We have seen how plural count nouns can be used indefinitely, and 
thus appear without a determiner that might otherwise clarify the con- 
stituent structure of an utterance. We have also seen how the plural 
inflection -s actively contributes to an ambiguity involving noun plurals. 
But sometimes the presence of the homonymous suffix -s merely toler- 
ates a noun/verb ambiguity that could have occurred whether or not 
the noun/verb word had the homonymous suffix. For example, 
a conjunction can serve to allow a determiner to be omitted, and 
whether a subsequent noun occurs with or without an inflectional -s is 
unimportant. This can be seen in “The entomologist wanted to display 
his spider and fly across the country” and “The entomologist displays his 
spiders and flies across the country.” In these two examples we can see 
that whether we use a singular or plural noun, it is really the conjunc- 
tion that allows the omission of the determiner and thus enables the 
homonymy between nouns and verbs (whether singular or plural) to 
result in a structural ambiguity. 


Noncount nouns 


In our consideration of noncount nouns we are concerned with the 
same two major issues that we investigated with regard to the count 
nouns: their morphological overlap with other lexical categories, and 
their ability to occur without a determiner. We have previously noted 
that noncount nouns do not occur as plurals. In this regard they may, 
like the singular count nouns, appear with no overt inflection and thus 
be homonymous with a variety of lexical categories. But in contrast to 
the count nouns, the indefinite uses of noncount nouns (aside from 
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possessives) may only occur in an uninflected form. Furthermore, the 
noncount nouns, when used indefinitely, may occur without a deter- 
miner. Thus whereas a singular count noun would still need some kind 
of determiner whether definite or indefinite (“the dog,” “that dog,” or 
“a dog”), an indefinite noncount noun may appear in an uninflected 
form, resembling a singular noun and yet have no determiner whatso- 
ever. This gives any homonymous or homophonous overlap the non- 
count nouns have with another lexical category (such as with adjectives, 
adverbs, verbs, and even count nouns) a significant potential for use in 
a variety of structural ambiguities. Note the following joke: “What is a 
good way to get fat?” “Fry up some bacon” (Rosenbloom, Biggest 30). In 
this joke the ambiguity between fat as a noun or an adjective (and thus 
part of a verb plus object vs predicate adjective construction) relies on 
the ability of the noncount noun fat to occur without a determiner. Ifa 
determiner were present, the adjective meaning would not be possible. 
The extraordinary flexibility of the noncount nouns, however, is some- 
what mitigated by their relatively fewer numbers in comparison to count 
nouns. 


Proper Names 


With regard to the creation of structural ambiguity, names behave in 
some ways like noncount nouns. But even here they differ.*° Both sets of 
nouns readily appear without determiners that could otherwise signal 
their lexical category as nouns. But unlike noncount nouns that may 
only appear without a determiner when they are used indefinitely, 
names by their nature are inherently definite in their reference, and yet 
in the case of names whose referent is singular, normally occur without 
a determiner. Indeed, unless it is part of their name such as “The 
Vatican,”*’ it is only under unusual circumstances that proper names 
with a singular referent ever use a determiner. In fact, if they do use a 
determiner that is not a part of their name, it usually signals a more 
common noun (nonunique) usage of the name, as for example, if there 
is more than one person in a particular setting with the name of Susan 
and I therefore refer to having two Susans in the room, or if I need to 
distinguish between two William Jacksons and I say that I am referring 
to the William Jackson who lives on Trenton Street. An indefinite article 
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might also be used if the proper name is part of an elliptical construc- 
tion in which we might be inquiring about a person named Mary Jones 
and ask about whether someone knows “a Mary Jones.” These are 
unusual usages. But they do occur. Consider the following joke, which 
utilizes a proper name with a preceding indefinite article: 


The helicopter lost power while flying over a remote Scottish island 
and was forced to make an emergency landing. Luckily for the pilot, 
there was a small cottage nearby, so he knocked on the door. 

“Is there a mechanic in the area?” he asked the woman of the 
house. 

She scratched her head and thought for a few seconds. “No,” she 
said as she pointed down the road. “But we do have a McArdle anda 
McKay.” (Vic Rice in Reader’s Digest April 2004: 114) 


Names present enormous possibilities for structural ambiguities not 
only because of their lack of determiners but also because they are a sort 
of Wild Card with enormous flexibility in matching the form of other 
word groups. This is because in theory, virtually anything can be a pos- 
sible name. Luanne Oleas reports about the little kindergarten-aged 
boy in California who showed up to school on the first day with a name 
tag that said “Fruit Stand.” Throughout the day the teachers called him 
by this unusual name repeatedly, eventually getting used to it. The story 
continues: 


At dismissal time, the teachers led the children out to the buses. “Fruit 
Stand, do you know which one is your bus?” 

He didn’t answer. That wasn’t strange. He hadn’t answered them all 
day. Lots of children are shy on the first day of school. It didn’t matter. 
The teachers had instructed the parents to write the names of their 
children’s bus stops on the reverse side of their name tags. The teacher 
simply turned over the tag. There, neatly printed, was the word 
“Anthony.” (From the Californian, as reported in Reader’s Digest 
September 1992: 48)°* 


This example nicely illustrates how conditioned we are to accept almost 
anything, no matter how bizarre, as a name. In Anthony’s case, whether 
he was called Anthony or Fruit Stand, it was still understood that the 
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name, though mistaken, was being used as a noun, more specifically, a 
name. But sometimes the name (or even a title) may be mistaken for a 
common noun, and in some very interesting situations, even some other 
kind of syntactic constituent. The Reader’s Digest contains stories of peo- 
ple’s genuine confusions. We can read, for example, of the military 
band whose commanding officer “heard on the radio that a General 
Frost was expected just after noon” and who was getting the band ready 
to play for the general, until they learned that what the officer had 
heard on the radio was a weather report (David Yost in Reader’s Digest 
November 2002: 64); the mayor who generated some false expectations 
when he mentioned the possibility of walking naked through his 
town—it was later revealed that Naked was the name of a dog (from The 
Christian Science Monitor, as reported in Reader’s Digest May 1999: 152);°° 
and the library patron who got into a very confusing conversation with 
a librarian when the patron reported the names of the books he wanted: 
“That’s Not What I Meant” and “You Just Dont Understand” (Norm Williams, 
Reader’s Digest October 2003: 223). 

Foreign names can pose a particular challenge, since they utilize forms 
that may not pose a problem in the original language from which the 
names arose, but may share their form with words from lexical or func- 
tional categories that may well create confusion in the new language 
setting where the names have been transplanted. Examples of this are 
the Japanese name Ai (pronounced like the pronoun “T”) and the 
Chinese name Hu (pronounced like “Who”). These names may not pres- 
ent opportunities for structural ambiguities in their original language, 
but in English they present substantial possibilities. A student of mine 
once told me a story about how her roommate’s name, Ai, had led to 
confusion. As I recall, the roommates were having a discussion in which 
one them inquired about who had done some particular thing. One of 
the other roommates responded with “Ai did.” This was followed by the 
question, “You did?” The response was “No, Ai did.” The confusion was 
eventually cleared up. 

Many people will recall the old Abbott and Costello comedic routine, 
“Who’s on First?”, in which two men are discussing a baseball team 
whose team members have unusual names like Whoand Somebody. Abbott 
is aware of the unusual names, but Costello is not and is struggling to 
understand what is being said to him. In the case of the name Who, what 
seemed like a very implausible and contrived name, with its resulting 
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ambiguities in the comic routine, is not really so implausible after all, as 
we encounter more foreign names and integrate them into the syntax 
and structure of our own language. At the time I am writing this book, 
the current Chinese Prime Minister has the last name Hu. A colleague” 
has shared with me a humorous script that has made its way around the 
internet and that plays off the name. It is of course a modern adaptation 
of the Abbott and Costello routine and has a character asking the 
phonologically ambiguous “Who/Hu is the leader of China?” 

Even if a name has been translated into the prevailing culture, it may 
be unfamiliar enough that its use, or even the possibility of its use, can 
be the focus of a word-play, as in this joke from Garry Shandling: 


I once said to a woman in a bar, “What’s your name?” She said, “Don’t 
even bother.” I said, “Is that an Indian name, because I’d like to meet 
Hot to Trot. Is she here?” (cited in J. Brown, Comedy 39) 


People in advertising, marketing, and humor have sometimes 
stretched what could constitute a name to ridiculous lengths. One 
Monty Python comedy sketch had a character named “A Snivelling Little 
Rat-Faced Git,” and another sketch had a character named “Theresa- 
manbehindyer” (Gardner 29-30).°' Marketers have similarly displayed 
extravagant combinations in order to form a name that will be memo- 
rable. As with the Pythonesque forms, some marketed product names 
produce structural ambiguities as we don’t know whether we are hear- 
ing a name or some kind of larger constituent like a clause or sentence. 
In one article Nilsen describes a possible scenario containing the actual 
names of products: 


It is possible for a girl going on a date to get into her I-can’t-believe- 
it’s-a-girdle girdle and her no-visible-means-of-support bra after she 
shampoos with her gee- your-hair-smells-terrific shampoo, while her 
mother is using Janitorin-a-Drum or cooking the “Congratulations 
dear, but exactly what does an assistant vice president do?” pudding 
(believe it or not, the real name of a pudding). (“Language” 141) 


Ambiguities involving constituents that could be both a name and some 
other constituent type may occur in a variety of nominal positions, 
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including direct object, subject, subject complement, object of a 
preposition, etc. Note the following jokes, which play off the unusual 
names that can be given to songs, movies, and even racehorses: 


An amateur musician was making horrendous sounds on his 
saxophone in the middle of the night when the outraged landlord 
burst into his apartment, yanked the instrument out of his hands, and 
roared, “Do you know there’s a little old lady sick upstairs?” “I don’t 
think I do,” admitted the amateur. “Would you mind humming the 
first few bars of it?” (Cerf, Bumper 1: 335) 


Father looked up from his racing form and noticed the baby in 
the buggy. Turning to his wife he said, “Baby’s nose is running 
again.” 

His wife snorted and snapped, “Don’t you ever think of anything 
except horse races?” (Braude 92) 


Names and titles also have another potential for word-play that is 
not usually shared with the other types of nouns because of their use 
as terms of address that stand outside the syntax of a given utterance. 
If I am speaking to someone, I may utter their name at various 
locations in relation to a sentence or clause. I could say, “Henry, come 
meet me in the library,” or “Come meet me, Henry, in the library,” or 
“Come meet me in the library, Henry.” In each of these locations, the 
name Henry is not an integral part of the syntax. Because names or 
titles may stand inside or outside the syntax of clauses and sentences, 
they may sometimes be used ambiguously, particularly if distinguish- 
ing factors such as punctuation and capitalization in writing and the 
factors of stress, pausing, and intonation in speech can be removed or 
mitigated somewhat. 

One strategy for integrating names and titles into structural ambigui- 
ties is to place them within clauses where they follow a verb that can set 
up separate types of clause structure that are distinct from each other in 
the number of clausal objects they contain. For example, if a verb could 
be both transitive or intransitive, an utterance like “We drove Sarah” 
could be ambiguous between an SV + term of address versus an SVO. 
And “We brought Tom Candy” could be ambiguous between an SVO + 
term of address versus SVOO. 
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Under certain circumstances we would also have confusions about 
whether a name or term of address following another noun could be 
the head of a compound noun. For an ambiguity to occur, the first 
part of the compound must also be able to stand alone with its own 
meaning: 


What did Adam say on the day before Christmas? 
“It’s Christmas, Eve.” (Rosenbloom, Zaniest 64) 


What do you do if [you] see a spaceman?—Park your car in it man. 
(Tibballs, Humor 525) 


What use is a reindeer? 
It makes the flowers grow, sweetie. (Rosenbloom, Zaniest 12) 


“Lend me five dollars for a month, old boy.” 
“What’s a month-old boy going to do with five dollars?” (Allen, 
Private 175) 


When terms of address or names precede or initiate an utterance they 
won't normally be understood as grammatical objects, but under the 
appropriate circumstances they may be mistaken for adverbials. In 
Leslie Nielsen’s comic film, Airplane, someone says, “Surely, You aren’t 
serious.” To this, Nielsen’s character responds, “Iam serious. And don’t 
call me Shirley.” This involves an example in which a name set off prior 
to a sentence can be interpreted as a sentential adverbial. 

Still another variation on this type of confusion occurs when a name 
or title is ambiguous about whether it is being used to address someone 
or instead forms part of the syntactic structure of an utterance that has 
undergone ellipsis, as in the jokes below: 


“Wimpfheimer,” said the philosophy pro sternly, “I’m sure you can tell 
us who wrote Critique of Pure Reason.” Wimpfheimer, who had had a 
hard night carousing at the Williamstown Book Shop, admitted sadly, 
“Professor, I. Kant.” 

“Amazing,” said the professor. “This is the first correct answer you’ve 
given me in your five years as a freshman!” (Cerf, Bumper 1: 86) 


Nell: “Oh, he’s so romantic. When he addresses me he always calls me 
‘Fair Lady.’” 
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Belle: “Force of habit, my dear. He’s a street-car conductor.” 
(Copeland and Copeland 188) 


A Comparison of the Ambiguity Potential of 
Count Nouns, Noncount Nouns, and Names 
in Some Selected Structures 


We have previously noted some structural behaviors of the several sub- 
classes of nouns in relation to determiners. These behaviors are sum- 
marized in the following chart, which will then be useful for considering 
some possible resulting structural ambiguities: 


Indefinite Singular Count: Requires a determiner. Example: A dog 
Indefinite Plural Count: Does not require a determiner. Example: 
Dogs 

Indefinite Noncount: Does not require a determiner. Example: Mud 
(Note that I have not provided headings distinguishing singular vs 
plural non-count nouns since that kind of distinction is not applica- 
ble. I also have not provided “indefinite names,” since names by their 
nature are usually definite, though I have previously noted some 
exceptional cases where names are used indefinitely and thus can be 
accompanied by an indefinite determiner.) 


Definite Singular Count: Requires a determiner. Examples: The dog, 
My dog, That dog 

Definite Plural Count: Requires a determiner. Examples: The dogs, My 
dogs, Those dogs 

Definite Noncount: Requires a determiner. Examples: The mud, My 
mud, That mud 

(Definite) Name: Does not use a determiner. Example: Joshua 

(I have previously noted that there are some exceptional cases in 
which a definite determiner may accompany a name. But this usually 
occurs when a name is not unique in a particular context.) 


This chart shows several important characteristics of count nouns, non- 
count nouns, and names that will be useful whether we wish these three 
noun subclasses to be confused with each other or with other major 
lexical categories. But we'll first begin by looking at how the subclasses 
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of nouns may be confused with each other at the noun phrase level. 
First of all, because indefinite plural count nouns, indefinite noncount 
nouns, and proper names all can or must appear without a determiner, 
this allows these subclasses to be easily confused with each other. 
Note especially the following jokes: 


What does a doctor need to be successful? 
Plenty of patience (patients). (Rothman 32) Noncount Noun vs Count 
Noun Plural 


A New Yorker finds himself dying in London. He cries out, “Please 
bury me in Yonkers.” 

An Englishman nearby says, “What are yonkers?” (Berle 437) Proper 
Name vs Count Noun Plural 


Cop: “Hey, whatcha doin’ here?” 

Biologist: “Why, er, officer, Iam looking for flora and fauna.” 

Cop: “Move along, or ll run you in—and your girl friends, too.” 
(Moulton 128) Count Noun (Irregular) Plural vs Proper Name 


She looks like a page out of Vogue. In fact, nobody is more out of 
vogue than she is! (Berle 261) Proper Name vs Noncount Noun 


“Shall I put chlorine in the water?” 
“Sure, push her in if she needs a bath.” (Lieberman 352) Noncount 
Noun vs Proper Name 


You can buy Happiness. (Advertisement for a hair color product, 
reported in Nilsen, “Language” 143) Noncount Noun vs Proper 
Name 


Teacher: “Name the constituents of quartz?” 
His Father’s Son: “Pints.” (Copeland and Copeland 337) Noncount 
Noun vs Count Noun Plural 


Because in these cases we are working with ambiguities among the 
subclasses of nouns, and the ambiguity is limited to confusions within 
the noun phrase itself, we should note that these types of ambiguities 
occur in virtually any of the nominal positions. This would include sub- 
ject positions, object positions (whether indirect object, direct object, 
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or object of a preposition), or complement positions. Consider the fol- 
lowing joke: 


Question: How do we know that Noah had a pig in the ark? 
Answer: He had Ham. (B. Phillips, Ald American 7) 


In this example, Ham, which could be a proper name or a noncount 
noun, is a direct object. But the other nominal positions would all 
allow the same ambiguity. It could occur as an indirect object (“They 
gave Ham a featured place”), an object of a preposition (“They gave a 
featured place to Ham”), a subject complement (“It was Ham”), an 
object complement (“We considered the best choice Ham”), and even 
as a subject since the subsequent verb will be singular by either inter- 
pretation (“Ham was the best choice”). Parenthetically, if a name 
occurs before a plural or noncount noun, that name could be inter- 
preted as a premodifier rather than its own phrasal constituent and 
thus result in an ambiguity as in “We brought Ham sandwiches.” Struc- 
tural ambiguities based on a difference in whether to interpret a pre- 
modifier as a noun vs adjective (or even as one type of noun premodifier 
vs another) are addressed in the chapter on premodification. Later in 
this chapter I will comment on howa longer name (first plus last name) 
may be integrated into an ambiguity about the clause type of an 
utterance. 

The chart also shows that the definite singular count nouns, the defi- 
nite plural count nouns, and the definite noncount nouns share some 
of their determiners in common. This means that at least in the case of 
the definite noncount nouns and the definite singular count nouns, 
there is some substantial potential for the two subclasses being mistaken 
for each other (i.e. the pie). Notice how the subclasses of singular count 
and noncount noun are bridged with the determiner the in the follow- 


ing quip: 


You tell ‘em, Teacher, You’ve got the class. (Copeland and Copeland 
869). 


A definite plural count noun may also be mistaken for the other two 
classes if the noun belongs to one of the exceptional noun classes that 
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use the same form for the singular and plural as we see with nouns like 
sheep, fish, etc. (“The sheep” could be singular or plural). 

Now let’s consider how a word whose identity as a noncount noun, 
proper name, count noun singular, or even adjective is ambiguous when 
used as a premodifier to a following noun. In such a case a determiner 
when necessary before the premodifier is understood to apply to the 
subsequent head noun rather than to the preceding modifier, allowing 
the specific identity of the premodifier to remain unclear. Of course, if 
the head noun is a noncount noun, no determiner will be necessary 
anyway. Some entertainment public figures, such Rosie O’Donnell and 
Mary Tyler Moore, have had Christmas shows promoted with such 
slogans as “Rosie Christmas” or “Mary Christmas,” in which the premod- 
ifier may be interpreted as both a proper name and an adjective. The 
same strategy is employed in the following word-plays: 


Quick. How do you make your pancakes more popular? 

Swift thinking! (Advertisement for Swift Premium Brown ‘N Serve. 
A picture shows a woman visualizing sausage and pancakes. McCalls 
December 1995: 159, 161) Proper Name vs Adjective 


A group of American tourists flew to Santiago. When they arrived they 
got a Chile reception. (Rothman 8) Proper Name vs Adjective 


Proper names as premodifiers may be mistaken for common nouns 
(count or noncount) that may also serve as premodifiers or the first ele- 
ment of a compound: 


I spilled spot remover on my dog—and now he’s gone. (Steven Wright, 
as reported in Helitzer 58) Count Noun vs Proper name 


Our examples here have involved one-word names. But longer names 
may also be integrated, particularly into structures where a verb tolerates 
at least one object constituent. The late actor John Candy had a name 
that can easily illustrate this: “We brought John Candy.” Depending on 
the interpretation, this sentence is an SVO or SVOO sentence type. 
Other ambiguities could result from placing such a name after a noun, 
allowing the name to be interpreted as an appositive, that is, a postmodi- 
fying word that renames the preceding noun phrase. An example of this 
type of ambiguity would be “We brought our friend (,) Ham.” 
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Because of their ability to appear without a determiner, noncount 
nouns and proper names may also be mistaken for the present and 
past participle forms of verbs. Given that our verb constructions like 
the passive voice and the progressive place a participle after a form of 
BE (passive = BE + past participle; progressive = BE + present partici- 
ple), and that this is also where the subject complement occurs, then 
it is possible for the nouns and verbs to be mistaken for each other 
(the potential for adjectives to be mistaken for participles is discussed 
in a later chapter). As might be expected, those past participles that are 
involved in such ambiguities will tend to be irregular since these are 
the ones that morphologically resemble nouns, occurring as they do 
without an -ed or -en form. Consider then such noncount nouns as 
ground and felt, which share their form with past participles. We should 
also consider that some names such as Bott, Redd, Dunn (done), Felt, 
and even more complex forms like Caldwell (called well) or Calder 
(called her) are homophonous with past participles. We could pretty 
easily construct an ambiguity like “The formerly corrupt judge stopped 
taking bribes, changed his own name, and would no longer be Bott.” 
Note the following authentic jokes using noncount nouns and proper 
names that are homophonous or homonymous with past or present 
participles in environments that allow an SVC (predicate adjective 
and/or predicate nominative) vs either a passive or progressive 
construction: 


Customer: Waitress, this coffee tastes just like dirt! 
Waitress: It should. It was ground a few minutes ago. (Terban 45) 


When is a bump on your head like a hat on your head? 
—When it is felt. (Withers and Benet 87) 


Bus Conductor (helping stout woman aboard):“Yer should take yeast, 
Mother, ter ’elp yer to rise better.” 

Stout Woman: “Take some yerself, lad, and then ye’ll be better bred.” 
(Moulton 363) 


When is a pie like a poet? 
When it’s Browning. (Stupid 76) 


Why is the mayonnaise never ready? 
Because it is always dressing! (Stupid 150) 
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Occasionally a gerund, which like indefinite noncount nouns does not 
take a determiner when used indefinitely, may be involved in one of the 
ambiguous structures after BE. 


Girl: “Doctor, is there anything wrong with me?” 

Doctor. “Yes, but it’s trifling.” 

Girl: “Oh, but I don’t think that’s so very wrong, do youe” (Copeland 
and Copeland 488) 


You may also recall from the previous chapter the examples involving 
waiting and boring after the BE verb. 

Noncount nouns and proper names (as well as gerunds) with an -ing 
suffix may be involved in the various nominal positions, not just after 
BE, as a joke like the following illustrates: 


English Student: Do you like Kipling? 
Moron: I don’t know, I’ve never kippled. (Kohl and Young 63) 


Given the possibility of almost anything to constitute a proper name, 
we can also get some contrived ambiguities with forms that wouldn’t 
normally be likely to allow a name interpretation but whose context 
promotes the double meaning: 


My father always wanted to know if we were OK, but never wanted to 
pay for the phone call, so we had to use secret code names, “Operator, 
I'd like to make a collect call. From Iam Bowling, to Will B. Late.” 
(Ron Richards, as reported in J. Brown, Comedy 413) 


Occasionally a name can even overlap in form with a fixed expression. 
The next two jokes illustrate this: 


When did Adam and Eve have their biggest quarrel? 
—wWhen they raised Cain. (Withers and Benet 92) 


A sergeant in charge of the new recruits ordered: “Men, when I blow 
the whistle, I want you to shoot at will.” 

At that moment one very frightened young man ran across the 
grounds out of sight. 
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“Who was that? Where’s he going?” bellowed the sergeant. 
“That was Will,” replied one of the recruits. (Braude 10) 


Finally, we should remember that some rare nouns are homophonous 
or homonymous with adverbs or are regularly used as adverbials and 
can be used in structurally ambiguous constructions. For a discussion of 
some of these nouns as well as the environments in which they can 
create ambiguity, please see Chapter 9. 


Number Signals and Additional Noun Subcategories 


We shall now consider some common nouns whose form does not 
distinguish singular or plural meaning and which rely on accompanying 
words such as the conjugation of an accompanying verb or the specific 
type of article that they may take in order to signal their number. This 
noun set includes words for living things, such as sheep, deer, moose, and 
jish. When these words occur in object positions where the number is not 
revealed by their accompanying verb, they may very easily be interpreted 
as both singulars or plurals if their accompanying determiner also fails to 
make that distinction. For example, unlike the article a, which clearly 
indicates a singular, the article the may be used with singulars or plurals 
and we can thus get a number ambiguity as in “I saw the deer.” If a word 
like sheep, deer, etc. occurs in the subject position, fashioning an ambigu- 
ity around the noun’s number becomes more complex because we have 
not only to be careful in the choice of determiner, but we have the added 
necessity of agreement with the verb, which can signal the number of the 
noun. But if we wish to create an ambiguity, there are ways around even 
this potential obstacle to ambiguity. You may recall that in the chapter on 
auxiliaries we noted that modal verbs and past tense verbs (with the 
exception of BE) serve to mask the number on a verb or verb construc- 
tion. Thus if I say, “he sheep might be there” or “The sheep came 
quickly,” it is unclear whether we have a singular or plural. 

The word /ish is especially flexible as it is able to occur not only as a 
singular or plural count noun but as a noncount noun as well. The non- 
count noun meaning corresponds to the food dish rather than the 
living entity. Thus “The fish would be great” could either be using a 
plural count noun, a singular count noun, or a noncount noun.” 
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We also have a related phenomenon with collective nouns such as jury 
and committee. These differ from the nouns mentioned above because 
the collective nouns may appear with a plural inflectional suffix -s, but 
they are similar to the nouns above because their uninflected form may 
still convey a plural meaning, depending on whether we view the collec- 
tive noun as being a single unit or instead as comprised of a plurality of 
individuals. Thus there is variation, even in the standard varieties of the 
language, in whether we say, “The committee 7s in agreement” or “The 
committee avein agreement.” This difference, from the standpoint of a 
structural ambiguity, is admittedly not very significant. And I include it 
here more out of a desire to be thorough than anything else. As with the 
words like deerand sheep, the number of the collective noun is very easily 
hidden when they occur in object positions because the verb need not 
signal whether these nouns are semantically singular or plural. And in 
the subject position, we may still conceal the number, as I have indi- 
cated, through the use of past tense or modal verbs. 

Some nouns occur only in a plural form, even as they have a singular 
sense. Their potential for word-play is evident in the quote attributed to 
Artemus Ward: “Have you ever had the measles, and if so, how many?” 
(as cited in MacHale 157). Although this would not be ambiguous with 
a native speaker, who knows that the word measles refers to a disease that 
never occurs with a singular form, for those not so acquainted with the 
language, it is more perplexing. 


Compound Nouns 


Compound nouns create ambiguity in several ways. First of all, it is 
sometimes unclear whether a particular construction is a compound 
noun or instead a noun with a premodifier. The premodifying word or 
words could be nouns or adjectives. I know of an elderly woman with 
impeccable morals who once visited a small town while on vacation. She 
was looking for some reading material and noticed that the town had a 
children’s bookstore, but she was interested in more sophisticated read- 
ing material on her adult level. She hadn’t seen any bookstores with 
books for older readers, so she decided to ask the local people whether 
their town had such a store. Unfortunately, she wasn’t properly cautious 
in how she phrased her question. She asked various individuals whether 
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their town had an “adult bookstore.” One woman indignantly responded 
that their town didn’t have such businesses. After asking around and 
getting curt or unusual looks from various people, she gave up and went 
back to her lodging. Only later did she realize what the townspeople 
thought she was asking for. She had intended adult as a premodifier to 
bookstore. They had interpreted her use of adult as part of the compound 
“adult bookstore.” 

In written settings some compounds are distinguished from a pre- 
modifier and head noun through an orthographic representation 
that puts the two parts together when they are a compound but main- 
tains a space between them when they are a premodifier plus noun 
construction. Thus we can see a visual difference between a greenhouse 
(a place that grows plants) and a green house (a house that is green). 
In our speech the difference between these two interpretations is fre- 
quently signaled by differences in stress and pauses. For example, as 
Stageberg and Oaks show, the compound meaning of greenhouse has 
primary stress on green, whereas the modifier plus noun meaning has 
a heavy stress on both green and house (51). There is also a pause 
between both words. In such cases the potential for ambiguity is 
usually avoided in both speech and writing. 

Despite these clarifying factors in writing and speech, ambiguity 
surrounding the identity of a word group as either a compound or 
instead a modifier plus noun group can still occur. For one thing, our 
writing system sometimes fails to provide a visual distinction between 
compounds and modifier plus noun constructions. Although we have a 
visual cue to distinguish greenhouse from green house, we have no such 
cue, as Stageberg and Oaks show, with forms like sweet potato and high 
chair (123). Similarly, in speech we may observe that although our stress 
and pauses provide a clear distinction between greenhouse and green house, 
for some forms such as adult bookstore, the distinction is not so clear. And 
even where a distinction is evident in speech or writing, a context can be 
constructed that allows for both interpretations. 

The confusion between compounds and modifier plus head nouns is 
commonly exploited by comedians and advertisers. Thus Zsa Zsa Gabor 
comments, “I’m a great housekeeper. I get divorced. I keep the house” 
( That’s Funny 11). Bob Hope once quipped, “When Nancy [Reagan] was 
asked her opinion of Red China, she answered, ‘It’s terrible, just 
terrible. It will clash with the drapes in the White House dining room’” 
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(Hope 157). And Rodney Dangerfield explains, “My wife made me join 
a bridge club. I jump off next Tuesday” (as cited in Tibballs, Humor 198). 
Now consider the following additional jokes and advertisements: 


I was the Best Man at a wedding. I thought the title was a bit much. 
If I’m the Best Man, why is she marrying him? (Jerry Seinfeld, as 
reported in J. Brown, Comedy 433) 


A stranger entered a small midwestern town and asked one of the 
men on the street, “I am looking for a criminal lawyer; have you one 
in your town?” 

“Well,” said the native, “we’re pretty sure we have, but we can’t prove 
it.” (from “A Bit of Honey,” as cited in Murdock 112) 


“What a childhood I had,” says Rodney Dangerfield. “My parents sent 
me to a child psychiatrist. The kid was no help at all!” (Reader’s Digest 
May 1996: 67) 


What happened to the plastic surgeon when he warmed his hands in 
front of the fire? 
He melted. (Stupid 67) 


He’s a strict believer in free speech—like using friends’ phones for 
long-distance calls. (Safian 389) 


Who was Alexander Graham Bellski? 
He was the first telephone pole. (Source unknown) 


“Wise men still adore him.” (Proverbial wisdom given on Christmas 
decorations showing the nativity scene) 


Who are you calling a soft drink? (Advertisement for Mountain Dew) 


Make a blind date. (Advertisement for 3 DAY BLINDS, 
Southern Living, May 1993: 180) 


Counter Intelligence. (Advertisement for labor-saving kitchen devices 
by Sunbeam Housewares, People Weekly, November 19, 1990: 20) 


A second major way in which compound nouns contribute to struc- 
tural ambiguity is that even as their identity as a compound is estab- 
lished, how the individual parts of the compound fit together to create 
its meaning can be unpredictable when based on the structure alone. 
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One must already know what the compound means or rely on world 
knowledge in order to understand how the respective parts add up to 
the meaning. Liles provides the humorous comparison between the 
words redhead and blackhead (91). Only the former compound refers to 
the color of someone’s hair. A similar comparison can be made between 
olive oil and baby oil, a contrast that has been exploited by one 
comedienne: 


If peanut oil comes from peanuts and olive oil comes from 
olives, where does baby oil come from? (Lily Tomlin, as quoted in 
Helitzer 113) 


When we know that something is a compound, its meaning is usually 
quite clear to us. But as these examples show, there are alternative ways 
to interpret juxtaposed forms that sometimes make up compounds. 
And humor sometimes guides us to apply the alternative semantic 
approach which has an analogical guide in some other similar form. 
In other words, the fact that olive oilis to be interpreted as oil from olives 
provides us with an analogical interpretive strategy for interpreting 
baby oil, especially if the context of a joke sets us up for this alternative 
interpretation. Incidentally, the same kind of problem may exist for 
some premodifying words that may not form part of a compound by 
either interpretation. Stageberg shows that the expression “girl kidnap- 
per” can be unclear in whether it means that the kidnapper is a girl who 
kidnaps or whether the kidnapper targets girls (““Ambiguities” 359-60). 
In this case the relationship expressed between the two parts of the 
noun phrase in which the agentive form has been derived from a verb 
indicates either a subject or direct object relationship for the word girl. 
Let’s return now to some examples of word-plays that rely on an ambi- 
guity about how the discrete parts of the compound fit together for 
meaning. These may be illustrated with the following: 


I see where the last sweat shop in the United States finally closed 
last week. There’s just no market for sweat these days. (Allen, 
Private 113) 


I visited an American supermarket. They have so many amazing 
products here. Like powder milk. You add water and you get milk. 
And powder orange juice. You add water and you get orange juice. 
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Then I saw baby powder. And I said to myself, “What a country! ’m 
making my family tonight!” (Yakov Smirnoff, as reported in Tibballs, 
Zingers 34) 


I got food poisoning today. I don’t know when I'll use it. (Steven 
Wright, as reported in J. Brown, Comedy 171) 


I went to a garage sale. “How much for the garage?” 
“It’s not for sale.” (Steven Wright, as cited in J. Brown, Squeaky 222) 


When you have a baby nobody ever checks to see if you’re a good 
parent. When you adopt, they check. Those social services people 
drove me crazy. They called me every day, “You childproof the house 
yet? You childproof the house?” Yeah, he’! never get in here. (Margaret 
Smith, as cited in J. Brown, 1,349 Hilarious 14) 


Why is it called tourist season if we can’t shoot them? (George Carlin, 
as reported in J. Brown, Comedy 426) 


“Can I interest you in a nice pocket calculator?” said the helpful 
clerk. 

“No thanks,” replied the customer, “I know exactly how many pockets 
Ihave.” (Rovin, 1001 Great 294) 


Cured ham? No thanks, pal. Cured of what? What if it has a relapse on 
my plate? (Tommy Sledge, as reported in J. Brown, 1,349 Hilarious 97) 


My wife went window shopping yesterday and came home with seven 
windows. (Rodney Dangerfield, as cited in Helitzer 57) 


In reality, some of the ambiguities integrated into the jokes above 
probably would be easily resolved by native speakers, who because they 
already know the meanings of the particular compound are not reliant 
on adding up the meaning of the respective parts of the compound. But 
the conceivable alternative analysis of the sum of the respective parts 
makes the second interpretation at least recoverable when there is a 
desire to suspend our grammatical filter to allow humor. 

A third major way in which noun compounds can lead to ambiguity is 
related to the first way we considered in the sense that the compound 
could alternatively be seen as something other than a compound. 
But instead of the noncompound use consisting of a premodifier or 
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set of premodifiers plus a head noun, the noncompound meaning 
uses what is the head by the compound interpretation as an entirely 
separate constituent from the word that precedes it. It may still consti- 
tute a noun as in “I brought the library books,” where the overall 
structure can be an SVO vs SVOO, or “She wanted to marry a sailor 
and rear admirals” (Esar 192), where admirals by the noncompound 
meaning is the direct object of rear. Or what was the head by the 
compound noun interpretation may alternatively be interpreted as a 
different part of speech such as an adverb in a sentence like “He 
brought the chicken back” (Oaks, Enablers 102) or as an adjective as in 
the following joke: 


Then there was the termite who sauntered into the saloon and asked, 
“Is the bar tender here?” (Rovin, 1001 Great 203) 


One particularly challenging type of ambiguity that uses compound 
nouns or nouns with one or more premodifiers to create an ambiguity 
puts together a string of nouns that are homonymous with other lexical 
categories in a very specific way. The first must be a modifier (or the first 
element in a compound noun phrase). The second noun must be hom- 
onymous with a past tense transitive verb or with a third person singular 
present tense of a transitive verb. The third noun must be either a count 
noun plural or a noncount noun, both of which are homonymous with 
an intransitive verb. This will produce ambiguities like “The British left 
waffles” (adapted from Perfetti et al. 710) or “College demands change” 
(Roberts 34). Groucho Marx’s line, “Time flies like an arrow; fruit flies 
like a banana” [italics mine] (Tibballs, Zingers 245) is a slight variation 
from this and depends on a very idiosyncratic homonymy in the third 
slot, where instead of a noun/verb homonymy, he uses a preposition/ 
verb homonymy. 

If we look closely at the various noun compounds, we will notice that 
the lexical categories of their individual parts differ. Some, like animal 
cracker, combine a noun premodifier with a head whose identity as a 
noun is quite clear. Some are like hair dryer and combine a noun pre- 
modifier with a head whose lexical category could under the right lin- 
guistic context be ambiguous between an adjective or noun. And others 
consist of different constituent combinations from these. In the final 
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chapter and appendices we shall see how these different types of com- 
pounds may be combined to form structural ambiguities. 


Nouns with an Optional Following Complement 


Some nouns such as opportunity, responsibility, and chance allow for but do 
not require a following complement to complete their structural 
requirements. The complement may be a phrase or clause. The follow- 
ing joke illustrates how a phrase or clause, in this case the prepositional 
phrase “of my life,” may or may not be interpreted as integral to com- 
pleting a noun: 


Prisoner: “The judge sent me here for the rest of my life.” 

Prison Guard: “Got any complaints?” 

Prisoner: “Do you call breaking rock with a hammer a rest?” 
(Moulton 68) 


Nouns and Nominalized Forms Related to 
Transitive /Intransitive Verbs 


Some nouns and nominals are so closely related to a verb that they are 
essentially the verb in a nominalized form. This involves not only ger- 
unds, such as watching, but also includes nouns with derivational suf- 
fixes such as creation and continuation. When these forms are combined 
with a genitive (whether expressed with the inflectional -’s or the of 
preposition, or even a possessive determiner like my), the resulting 
utterance can be structurally ambiguous between a meaning in which 
the genitive form indicates an agent or a recipient of the action implied 
by the noun or nominal. Chomsky used a gerund and the of preposi- 
tional phrase to form this type of ambiguity in his famous example “the 
shooting of the hunters,” in which we can’t be sure whether the hunters 
do the shooting or whether someone shoots the hunters (Syntactic 88). 
Similarly, we have already seen another variation of this ambiguity in the 
example “Dr. McCoy’s examination was a long one” (Stageberg and 
Oaks 146), which uses the inflectional genitive suffix and the noun 
examination that is derived from the verb examine. In this sentence we 
can’t be sure whether Dr. McCoy is performing the exam or whether he 
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is being examined by someone else. In this type of ambiguity it is crucial 
to use a transitive/intransitive verb or a nominal based on such a verb 
since the genitive noun is understood to be a sort of direct object by one 
interpretation and a subject by the other. Note the humorous anecdote 
that is based on this type of structural ambiguity: 


John McKay coached the Tampa Bay Buccaneers in their early, dismal 
days. They were so bad, when one reporter asked him about their 
execution, McKay responded, “I think it’s a good idea.” (Reader’s Digest 
December 2007: 95) 


Stageberg shows that in a “noun + noun-head” combination such as 
“police identification,” where the head noun is derived from a verb and 
the initial noun can semantically produce or undergo the action implied 
by the noun head, we can also get a structural ambiguity (“Ambiguities” 
359-60). Of course the verb from which the noun head is derived must 
also be able to serve transitively as well as intransitively. This ambiguity 
would seem to apply not only to noun heads preceded by modifiers but 
also to compound nouns using a similar structure. 


Nouns that are Homonymous with Adverbs 
(See the section in Chapter 9 that addresses “Adverbs and Adverbials 
that are Homonymous with Noun Phrases.”) 
Nominalized Adjectives 


(See Chapter 9.) 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have examined some subclasses of nouns, noting 
their homonymous and homophonous overlap not only with members 
of other noun subclasses but with members of other lexical categories, 
and how the differing requirements of the various noun subclasses with 
regard to determiners influence the kind of structural ambiguities that 
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may occur. We also noted three major ways in which compound nouns 
may result in structural ambiguities: (1) an ambiguity between a com- 
pound noun vs a modifier plus noun construction; (2) an ambiguity not 
about whether an utterance is a compound noun but rather about how 
the parts of the compound add up to its meaning; (3) an ambiguity 
between a compound noun vs separate nonmodifying constituents. 

This latter type of ambiguity may be further subdivided into different 
types according to the lexical identity of a compound’s individual con- 
stituent parts. As will become clearer in the next chapter, an identifica- 
tion of these parts can then help us to select the appropriate type of 
verb that will likely result in a structural ambiguity. For example, some 
compounds consist of a noun + noun such as library book. When these 
are made into a plural, they may be effectively combined with a verb like 
BRING to create a structural ambiguity like “We brought the library 
books.” And some compound nouns consist of a noun + noun/adjective 
head. These combine easily with MAKE or FIND to create an ambiguity 
like “He found the county fair.” The last part of the book will provide a 
variety of formulas showing how to build structural ambiguities around 
particular compound types. 


Chapter 7 


Inventory of Verbs Part I: Transitive Verbs 


When constructing a word-play, the verbs are one of the very first 
elements that should be examined. As we take stock of the inventory 
of verbs and consider those features that play a vital role in creating 
structural ambiguities, it is important to recognize the substantial differ- 
ences among the many classes of verbs, each type possessing particular 
potentials for combining with other sentence or clause elements. 
We are primarily concerned here with the structural potentials of the 
verbs, not so much their semantic meanings (though the semantic 
meanings, as we will briefly consider, are still an important factor). 

For an illustration of this let’s begin with one of my favorite comedic 
word-plays of all time, involving Gracie Allen and George Burns: 


George: (looking at Gracie, who is arranging a large vase of beautiful 
flowers) Grace, those are beautiful flowers. Where did they come 
from? 

Gracie: Don’t you remember, George? You said that if I went to visit 
Clara Bagley in the hospital I should be sure to take her flowers. 
So, when she wasn’t looking, I did.© 


In the utterance “take her flowers,” the ambiguity relies in large part on 
the particular capability of the verb take to be used with either one object 
or two. What follows the verb could either be parsed together with the 
verb as take + her + flowers (setting up an SVOO clause type) or alterna- 
tively as take + her flowers (setting up an SVO clause type). 

Clauses and simple sentences (hereafter referred to simply as 
“clauses”) are built around the permissible structures that may accom- 
pany verbs. In fact, verbs may be classified according to the types of 
clauses they may build (for a listing of the types of clauses we shall be 
discussing, refer again to Chapter 4, which introduced a division of 
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clause types based on Quirk et al. 53). For example, some verbs like BE 
or BECOME are “linking” and can join a subject with a complement (in 
this case, a subject complement) that renames or describes the subject, 
thus creating an SVC clause type such as “The dog was anuisance” or 


“The dog was _ playful.” Or in the case of BE, when followed by an 
adverbial (an adverb or a constituent that functions like an adverb), it 
can set up an SVA clause type (“The cat was outside”). Other verbs 


like WEEP are intransitive and do not allow, let alone require, a direct 
object. These set up an SV clause type (“The mourners wept.”). Some 


verbs like BRING are transitive and thus require a direct object. Among 
the transitive verbs there are some that may only be monotransitive, 
allowing only a direct object. These set up an SVO clause type 
(“Tiffany loved the umbrella.”). Others are ditransitive and take 
both a direct and indirect object as we see in an SVOO clause type 
(“The children bought theirdad ahat.”). Others take a direct object 
and object complement, which renames or describes the direct object, as 
in the SVOC clause type (“The lady considered John a fool.”). 
When classifying verbs and the clause types that they allow, we must 


remember what was noted in a preceding chapter: the presence of 
an adverbial does not constitute part of the basic clause type except 
in the SVA or SVOA clause types. You'll recall the examples “The 
cat was outside”and “Joshua put thecar inthe garage” in which 


the adverbial is essential to completing the structure set up by the verb. 
Here the adverbials, whether consisting of an adverb or a prepositional 
phrase, constitute part of the actual clause type. Their absence would 
make the clause incomplete or at least severely alter the meaning of the 
overall clause. We may contrast these examples with a clause like “She 
wept bitterly,” in which the clause is an SV type, despite the presence of 
the subsequent adverbial. I will label this latter type of clause an SV + 
Adverbial as it differs from an actual SVA type. 

Now let’s return to the creation of structurally ambiguous word-plays. 
We have seen that verbs vary in the kinds of clause structures that they 
can generate.” But they also vary in the number of different clause types 
that they can create. Thus when striving to create certain types of struc- 
tural ambiguity, it is essential to pick the right kind of verb. In particular, 
we should look for verbs that can serve in more than one kind of clause 
type, in other words, verbs with more than one structural option. Quirk 
et al. comment on the importance of such verbs to structural ambiguity, 
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noting the important role of verbs such as GET, CALL, and FIND 
(720-22). 

One important implication of this to structural ambiguities is that 
advertisers, comedians, and others who deliberately create word-plays 
might benefit from becoming more consciously aware of the structural 
capacities of particular verbs and the specific types of clauses and 
sentences they can create. I mentioned that Quirk et al. noted the ability 
of the verb GET to occur in various structures. What they have noted on 
a theoretical level is well illustrated in jokes and advertisements that 
employ this flexibility for word-plays. Let’s return to the advertisement 
for the plastic product known as GLAD bags. The word GLAD can be a 
noun (the name of the product) or an adjective. As a noun its set of 
available environments differs in some ways from those of an adjective. 
But the verb GET can help bridge this incompatibility. This explains 
the structural ambiguity in the advertising slogan “Don’t get mad. Get 
GLAD.” In this word-play the verb GET allows us to interpret an SVO or 
SVC-predicate adjective meaning (for our purposes of clause analysis, 
remember that imperative structures have an implied subject you). The 
same kind of word-play is found in an advertisement for HERBA RICH, 
a haircare product: Get Rich Quick (Ebony, August 1995: 25). In this 
sentence, Rich can be an adjective or the abbreviated name of a prod- 
uct. Once again the interpretation alternates between an SVO or SVC 
construction. What I’ve said about GET could be said about other verbs 
as well, though the particular syntactic combinations they may construct 
will vary. 

Another factor that should be considered throughout this chapter 
and the next one is that although the verb sets up the kind of clause 
structures that are possible and that the selection of the right kind of 
verb is crucial for allowing more than one structural interpretation of a 
clause, some semantic factors relating to the nature of particular noun 
phrases and modifiers can strongly influence which kinds of ambigui- 
ties are possible, for example, whether a particular constituent is viewed 
as an object, an object complement, or both. This in turn influences 
our interpretation of whether we have a clause that is an SVO, SVOO, 
SVOG, etc. Back in 1956, W. Nelson Francis published an article titled 
“Resolution of Structural Ambiguity by Lexical Probability: The English 
Double Object.” In this article Francis shows that verbs like MAKE, 
CALL, APPOINT, and CHOOSE can be used in structurally ambiguous 
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contexts but that a great deal depends on the nature of the second 
object. He explains that the meaning of the second object “taken in the 
light of the meanings of the verb and first object, will swing the hearer’s 
interpretation of the syntax of the structure one way or the other” (105). 
He shows that in “He called my brother a waitress” the final constituent 
will be interpreted as a direct object [an SVOO clause structure]; in 
“He called my brother a gambler” as an object complement [an SVOC 
clause structure]; and in “He called my brother a policeman” as 
an ambiguous constituent [an SVOO and SVOC clause structure]. 
Similarly, he shows that in “He made my brother an offer” the final 
constituent is a direct object [an SVOO clause structure]; in “He made 
my brother a policeman” an object complement [an SVOC clause 
structure]; and in “He made my brother a wreck” an ambiguous con- 
stituent [an SVOO and SVOC clause structure] (105). These examples 
should be enough to show that even as I speak of how certain verbs can 
be combined with particular structures to create structural ambiguities, 
the proposed syntactic structures cannot create structural ambiguities 
automatically and independently without careful coordination with 
semantic and pragmatic factors. 

In this chapter our attention will be focused on specific transitive verb 
types and the multiple clause types they can construct. The highlighted 
verbs in this chapter are transitive by both of their interpretations in the 
ambiguous structures where they are found. Some verbs that may be 
transitive by only one of their interpretations or whose transitivity is not 
critical to the type of ambiguity they create will be examined in the next 
chapter. Because of the crucial role of particular verb classes in setting 
up the overall structure of each clause or sentence, and because much 
of the focus in this book is on the deliberate creation of structurally 
ambiguous word-plays, I shall also include specific environments or 
“strategies” for the various verb types by which they may lead to struc- 
tural ambiguities. 


Verbs Allowing an SVO vs SVOO Interpretation 


We’ll begin our inventory by considering those verbs that can create an 
ambiguity between an SVO and SVOO clause type. Many ditransitive 
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verbs allow this kind of ambiguity because they also tolerate a 
monotransitive structure. Among these verbs are BRING, BUY, CALL, 
COOK, FIND, GET, GIVE, LEAVE, MAKE, PREPARE, SELL, SEND, 
TAKE, THROW, and others. For example, let’s look at BRING. We can 
say that “He brought the food” (SVO), or we can say “He brought the 
cat some food” (SVOO). If there is a single object constituent, then we 
normally have a direct object in an SVO structure (an exception to this 
will be noted later). But if there are two object constituents, then we 
have an indirect object and a direct object in an SVOO sentence struc- 
ture. If we wish, we can carefully construct an utterance that allows both 
the SVO and SVOO clause interpretations such as “He brought the cat 
food” (Oaks, “Historical” 67). Of course the supersegmental features of 
pause and stress will typically distinguish the two separate meanings in 
speech. But the ambiguity is not always resolved in writing. And even in 
speech the distinction can sometimes be unclear. 

In order for a verb to be able to create such an ambiguity, it must have 
elements in the object position that may be interpreted alternatively as 
either one object or two objects. In the example above, we couldn’t be 
sure whether “the cat food” represented only a direct object, or whether 
it represented both an indirect object and direct object. 

There are several ways to set up what I will call an SVO vs SVOO ambi- 
guity. First of all, a designated verb may be followed with a plural com- 
pound noun (such as “animal crackers”) or a noncount compound 
(such as “cat food”) or with a plural or noncount noun that has a pre- 
ceding noun modifier (such as “party organizers”). In each case the 
lexical form before the head noun should also be a noun. From the 
standpoint of creating an SVO vs SVOO ambiguity, it doesn’t matter 
whether we use a compound noun or a noun with a premodifying noun. 
They both set up the same kind of ambiguity. Let’s begin with the com- 
pound nouns. Throughout this chapter, unless specified otherwise, the 
term “compound noun” will be assumed to have a noun as the first part 
of the compound (dog food as opposed to fast food), and, at least in its 
written form, consist of two or more parts that are represented as sepa- 
rate words. We can think of various compound nouns: cat food, girl scout 
cookies, shower curtains, library books, German chocolate cake, etc. Now notice 
how I can use such word sets along with the verbs identified above to 
construct various structural ambiguities. 
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The veterinarian will find the cat food. 
He sends the girl scout cookies. 

He brought the girl scout cookies. 

He brought the library books. 

We take the German chocolate cake. 

The seamstress made the shower curtains. 


For this kind of ambiguity to work, the head noun—usually the right- 
most element in a simple NP (noun phrase)—must be a noncount noun 
or a plural.® In fact, this is the case in the examples above as we can see 
with food, cookies, books, cake, and curtains. If the head noun were not a 
noncount noun or a plural, the presence of an obligatory determiner 
(like a, an, the, my, this, that, etc.) would clearly signal the actual constitu- 
ent structure, which of course, we are trying to conceal. Notice that 
saying “He brought a library book” and “He brought the library a book” 
are not ambiguous, whereas “He brought the library books” would be 
ambiguous. Now consider the following joke, which goes back to the 
older days when typewriters, which had ink ribbons, were more gener 
ally used: 


“I say, George,” said the young business man to his friend, “where do 
you buy your typewriter ribbons?” 

“I don’t,” replied the other. “I usually buy her flowers.” (Copeland 
and Copeland 417) 


In this joke we begin by assuming that typewriter ribbons is a compound 
noun and thus a direct object in an SVO structure. George’s response 
causes us to revise our previous assumption about the structure of the 
utterance and then conclude that ribbons is the direct object and that 
typewriter is referring to a person who is the indirect object in an SVOO 
structure. The pronoun her triggers our awareness that the typewriter is a 
person rather than a machine. I think that a structural ambiguity may 
also have been intended in the advertisement below, which actually uses 
a verbal noun formed from one of the verbs in our designated set: 


Finding a healthy dog food is easy. If you know where to look. 
(Advertisement in People Weekly, April 5, 1999: 36).%8 
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Now let’s consider the noun with a premodifying noun. As with the 
compound noun, the head noun must be a noncount noun or a plural. 
The premodifier itself must generally also be a noun, usually a singular 
or noncount noun, though a plural may occur. In an oral environment, 
the premodifier may also be inflected for the possessive and lead to 
ambiguity since the possessive and the plural will usually have the same 
pronunciation. Examples of word strings that could lead to the SVO vs 
SVOO ambiguity, when combined with one of the verbs we have already 
indicated, include school notebooks, sailor’s hats, and fruit containers. As with 
the compound nouns, we could easily construct sentences like “We 
brought the party organizers,” “Billy makes the school notebooks,” “The 
commander found the sailor’s hats” (or “sailors hats’—ambiguous in an 
oral environment), and “We made the fruit containers.” Now consider 
the following joke that illustrates this: 


“Do you sell dog’s meat?” asked the woman in the butcher shop. 
The butcher replied, “Sure . . . as long as the owners pay.” (Rovin, 
1001 Great 54) 


A further variation of this first strategy is to use one of the demonstra- 
tive determiners (this, that, these, or those). These forms may create an 
ambiguity because of their homonymy with the demonstrative pro- 
nouns. If the determiner is singular (this or that), it should precede a 
noncount noun, as in “He made this frosting.” Here the word this could 
be telling us which frosting (thus serving as a determiner for the direct 
object in an SVO structure). Or it could instead be something such as a 
cake for which he has made frosting (thus serving as an indirect object 
in an SVOO structure). If the plural determiners (these and those) are 
used, they should of course precede a plural noun, as in “He found 
these covers.” In this example, these could be a determiner describing 
which covers (SVO), or alternatively, it could represent some items such 
as seats for which he found some covers (SVOO). When using demon- 
stratives for such a clausal ambiguity, it is important to remove other 
accompanying premodifiers such as a, an, the, my, our, or even other 
demonstrative forms that would prevent the ambiguity from working. 

A second strategy is for one of the designated verbs to be followed by 
the form herin front of a plural or noncount noun, as in a sentence like 
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“The teachers brought her pencils.” This serves to create a structural 
ambiguity because unlike other possessives, the possessive her shares its 
form with the object pronoun (Note that the masculine pronoun set 
would use separate forms for the two meanings: “The teachers brought 
his/him pencils”). As with compound nouns, we can combine with 
various verbs from our designated set of verbs and with various nouns: 
“We make her cookies,” “We found her pens,” etc. This is precisely the 
type of structure that we used to introduce this chapter as we shared 
Gracie Allen’s line, “take her flowers.” 

A third strategy is for the second NP (noun phrase) slot after the 
designated verb to use an NP that could alternatively be interpreted as 
an adverbial. Examples of this kind of NP include a bunch, a bit, a lot, 
some, and much. In this case we can’t be sure whether we have an SVOO 
structure or alternatively an SVO followed by an adverbial. This is 
illustrated in the following jokes: 


A man was eating a hamburger in the park. Next to him sat a lady with 
a small dog. The dog smelled the man’s food and began whining and 
jumping up at him. 

“Do you mind if I throw him a bit?” asked the man. 

“Not at all,” said the lady, pleased. 

So the man picked up the dog and threw it over the wall. (Rosen- 
bloom, Giggles 32) 


“Your father was pretty wealthy when he died, wasn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Did he leave your mother much?” 

“Oh, about twice a week.” (Frank and Don, as cited in Choice Dialect 
154) 


Both of the jokes above happen to involve a question, but the same 
ambiguity may occur in a declarative form: “I'll throw him a bit” or “He 
left your mother a lot.” 

A fourth strategy is to include a plural NP constituent that could be 
a name or term of address and to place it in the second nominal posi- 
tion after the verb. An example of this would be an utterance like “The 
weight lifter brought the people (,) dumbbells.” In a case such as this 
it can be unclear whether dumbbells is the direct object for an SVOO 
sentence type (meaning that the weight lifter brought dumbbells to 
the people) or whether it is instead being used to address the people 
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that the speaker is communicating with and thus not a part of the 
overall SVO clause structure (a person is talking to some individuals 
that he or she is calling dumbbells and telling them that the weight 
lifter brought the people). It is of course true that punctuation in the 
written form, and intonation and pausing in the spoken varieties 
should clarify the intended meaning. But it is possible, at least in 
speech, to employ supersegmental features that avoid signaling one 
interpretation over another. In the noun chapter we noted the ability 
of names to stand inside or outside the clause structure and thus allow 
varying clause types to be confused with each other. Here we shall note 
that the inclusion of a name or term of address in the final nominal 
position that a particular verb with more than one structural option 
can accommodate will likely set up a structural ambiguity. This is a 
general principle that can be integrated into strategies involving those 
verbs that can create ambiguities between SV vs SVO, SVO vs SVOO, 
SVO vs SVOG, and even SVOO vs SVOC clause types. But rather than 
repeat the strategy with each of the verb types, I will let this observa- 
tion suffice with an example that represents how this same strategy 
could apply in the later section on verbs that introduce an SVO vs 
SVOC clause: 


Mistress: “Why didn’t you answer the telephone?” 

New Maid: “I was afraid, Ma’am.” 

Mistress: “Then why didn’t you call me, you simpleton?” 

New Maid: “I wouldn’t dare to call you anything like that, Ma’am.” 
(Copeland and Copeland 366) 


A fifth strategy requires a special subset of SVO/SVOO verbs. This 
subset, which includes SERVE, MARRY, and TELL, sets up an SVOO 
structure in which one of the objects may be omitted, even as the other 
may be assumed to be implied. First, we’ll consider the verb SERVE. 
Ross shows that an ambiguity may result from the use of SERVE since it 
“can omit either the direct or indirect object” (23). In such a case it is 
unclear whether the only NP present in the utterance is a direct object 
in an SVO or the indirect object in an SVOO. The following joke is com- 
parable to one she provides to illustrate her point: 


“Do you serve crabs?” asked the old man. 
“We serve anybody,” answered the waiter. (Rothman 196) 
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In this case the intended meaning of the man’s question “Do you serve 
crabs?” involves a missing indirect object, and thus represents a struc- 
ture like “Do you serve (people) crabs?” The waiter, on the other hand, 
interprets the structure as missing the direct object in a structure like 
“Do you serve crabby people (food)?” In his interpretation crabs is the 
indirect object, and he assures the customer that the customer will 
receive service regardless of how crabby the customer might be. 

The verb MARRY is similar to SERVE except that we never encoun- 
ter an SVOO form like “I married John Sally.” Instead we have to 
express the indirect object relationship through a prepositional phrase 
like “I married Sally (to John).” When only one object appears after 
the verb, it results in an ambiguity in which we are puzzled about 
whether or not the sole object NP is understood to be integrally con- 
nected to an additional, though unexpressed object. In this case, how- 
ever, the special semantic nature of MARRY also makes us wonder 
about whether or not the subject of the clause undergoes a change of 
status through the operation of the verb (Is the subject of the verb get- 
ting married?): 


She nodded to the minister as he passed. “Mother,” asked Junior, 
“who’s that man?” 

“That’s the man who married me,” mother replied. 

“If that’s the man who married you,” said Junior, “what’s daddy doing 
at our house?” (Lieberman 161)” 


The verb TELL may also create ambiguity in a similar way. We tell some- 
thing (SVO which is lexically ambiguous as it can mean we say some- 
thing or alternatively that we discern something), or we tell someone 
something (SVOO). As with SERVE, we can leave out either the direct 
object or the indirect object. Note that with a sentence such as “He told 
the judge the facts of the case,” we can drop out the indirect object and 
get “He told the facts of the case,” or we can drop out the direct object 
and get “He told the judge.” This feature of TELL is utilized in the fol- 
lowing humor: 


“What’s the best way to tell a bad egg?” 

“I don’t know, but I would suggest that if you have anything really 
important to tell a bad egg, why—break it gently.” (Copeland and 
Copeland 598) 
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You can always tell a Harvard man butyou can’t tell him much. (Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s comment about John F. Kennedy, reported in 
Price 227)” 


Verbs Allowing an SVO vs SVOC Interpretation 


Some verbs can set up an ambiguity concerning whether we have an 
SVO or, alternatively, an SVOC sentence type. I am reminded of this 
ambiguity type when I am in restaurants and stores and a cashier or 
clerk asks me, ““Did you find everything OK?” This question momen- 
tarily puts me off balance as I consider whether the intended meaning 
is “Did you find everything easily enough?” (SVO + Adverbial) or instead 
“Did you find everything to be OK?” (SVOC). I have discussed this ambi- 
guity with my wife who thinks that my sensitivity to ambiguity sometimes 
makes me interpretationally challenged as I see possible meanings that 
most people would never even consider. In relation to the ambiguity 
above, we have agreed that in a restaurant, “Did you find everything 
OK?” probably has the SVOC meaning since we don’t hunt for the loca- 
tion of things in restaurants. On the other hand, in a grocery store the 
question probably involves the SVO plus adverbial interpretation, since 
the cashier or clerk is probably not asking us whether we like the store 
products (these are typically produced elsewhere by other individuals 
or companies and not used or consumed until after the customer has 
left the store). Nor is the clerk or cashier likely to be asking about the 
service. Instead, the question seems to be about whether we were able 
to find the location of particular items in the store. Interestingly enough, 
the time and circumstances of the utterance can even alter this division 
of structural interpretations. For example, if a waiter or waitress in a 
restaurant asks us this question prior to taking our order, then the SVO 
+ Adverbial interpretation, which is more expected in a store, also 
becomes the more likely possibility in the restaurant, since it is quite 
possible that we could have had trouble finding where something we 
wish to eat is found on the menu. 

The SVO vs SVOC ambiguity commonly occurs with verbs like CALL, 
CONSIDER, DRIVE, FIND, GET, HATE, LIKE, LOVE, MAKE, and 
WANT. In our first strategy, a designated verb is followed by a singular 
compound noun (or a noun with a preceding noun modifier), whose 
head consists of a noun/adjective word. This could, for example, occur 
with the expression “team uniform.” If we put this expression after 
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MAKE or FIND, we can get examples like “He made the team uniform” 
or “He found the team uniform.” Notice that this SVO vs SVOC type of 
ambiguity only has one object by either interpretation. Thus any accom- 
panying determiner, like a, an, or the, if one is required, would be placed 
before the first noun in the string. In contrast with the SVO vs SVOO 
ambiguity, the SVO vs SVOC ambiguity uses a constituent as its “right- 
most element” (a term I sometimes use with an ambiguous lexical item 
to avoid committing myself through my terminology to one interpreta- 
tion or the other) whose identity, if interpreted as a noun, must be sin- 
gular or noncount, and not plural. In fact, if we used the plural “team 
uniforms” instead of “team uniform,” the SVO vs SVOC ambiguity would 
have been prevented since uniforms would not be able to represent an 
adjective interpretation, given that adjectives bear no such plural inflec- 
tion in English. Thus whereas “I made the team uniform” could be 
interpreted as an SVO vs SVOC clause type, the utterance “I made the 
team uniforms” would instead be interpreted as an SVO vs SVOO clause 
type. Now consider the following examples illustrating how the verbs 
allowing an SVO vs SVOC interpretation have been exploited in humor 
and advertising: 


How do you make a Venetian blind? 
Stick a finger in his eye. (Rosenbloom, Biggest 103) 


Make an Easter Classic. (Advertisement for Jell-o, Reader’s Digest April 
1995: 159)” 


Once again, the singular demonstrative forms this and that could be 
used successfully here to create an ambiguity if they replace the first 
noun, whether it is an entire noun phrase or a modifier to a following 
noun (or the first part of the compound noun), taking care also to omit 
any other existing premodifying words such as a, an, the, etc. An exam- 
ple of a possible resulting ambiguity would be “I made that uniform.” 
Occasionally it is possible to construct an SVO vs SVOC type of ambi- 
guity using a plural noun in the right-most noun position. In such cases 
the object complement by the SVOC interpretation is recognized as a 
noun rather than an adjective. This contrasts with the typical SVO vs 
SVOC pattern, where the SVOC analysis involves an adjective interpre- 
tation of the complement. Consider a structure like “We found the team 
heroes.” (Did we find the heroes that are on the team—SVO, or did we 
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find the team to be heroes—SVOC?) As might be guessed, the plural 
demonstratives (these and those) could also be used in this environment 
to create ambiguity. It is difficult, however, to use a right-most noun for 
the complement interpretation in the SVOC without introducing an 
SVOO interpretation instead. In “We found the team heroes,” it would 
be easy to interpret heroes as a group we found for the team.” 

A second strategy that leads to an SVO vs SVOC ambiguity is for one 
of our designated verbs to be followed by the word her and a word that 
can be both a noun and adjective. The use of the pronoun her was a 
strategy that we saw in the preceding section as well (the SVO vs SVOO 
verb section), but here it leads to an SVO vs SVOC because of the nature 
of the word in the right-most position. Thus we could get “I made her 
safe.” For an illustration of this type of ambiguity, we can look at the 
riddle about the Amish couple: 


Why did the Amish couple get divorced? 
He was driving her buggy. (Prairie 102) 


In some rare cases the word her may be followed by a noun whose 
only interpretation is as a noun and still allow an SVO vs SVOC inter- 
pretation. Once again this analysis would vary from the typical SVO vs 
SVOC interpretation that parses the object complement as an 
adjective. This particular variation seems to require a right-most noun 
that refers to a job or position of some kind as in “We considered her 
president.” 

A third strategy is for one of our designated verbs to be followed by 
the quantifier one and a noun/adjective word. In this case the word one 
can be alternatively interpreted as an indefinite pronoun as in the fol- 
lowing example: 


What do seven days of dieting do? 
They make one weak (week). (Rosenbloom, Biggest 54) 


We could construct other similar ambiguities using the many noun/ 
adjective words that are available. Some advice to an attorney, for exam- 
ple, might be that “Several concise legal arguments make one brief.” 
A wedding photographer could learn that “A single bad photo can make 
one negative.” 
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A fourth strategy is to form a question that asks about the very 
constituent whose identity could be in doubt. This is usually done with 
the interrogative how, which can be used to inquire either about adver- 
bials (adverbs or constituents that function like adverbs) or adjectivals 
(adjectives or constituents that function like adjectives). This strategy is 
related to what I described at the beginning of this section on SVO vs 
SVOC verbs, when I explained the momentary confusion I experience 
with cashiers and sales clerks. As it relates to the type of ambiguity that 
we are considering, the interrogative word how could be asking about an 
adverbial that has been added to an SVO clause type, though not 
integral to the structure (an SVO + A type as opposed to the SVOA 
type). Or it could be asking about the adjectival complement in an 
SVOC type. In this way the question introduces an ambiguity that would 
often not be possible if the corresponding clause types occurred in a 
statement form. In the statements “I found my steak easily” (SVO + 
Adverbial) or “I found my steak delicious” (SVOC) there is no structural 
ambiguity, but now consider the following joke employing a question: 


The waiter at the diner came over and asked his customer, “And how 
did you find the steak?” 

“Easy,” snarled the patron. “I shoved a spoonful of potatoes to the 
side, and there it was!” (Rovin, 1001 Great 288). 


This strategy can work whether or not the question is embedded. Thus 
just as “How did you find your steak?” creates a structural ambiguity, so 
does the embedded question in “Tell me how you found your steak.” 

A fifth strategy is for a designated verb to be followed by a noun phrase 
object + an adjective/adverb word. This strategy is actually similar to the 
fourth strategy in the attempt to confuse adjectivals with adverbials. But 
whereas the previous strategy of using an interrogative didn’t require 
that the two categories share their forms, this strategy does. Perhaps the 
easiest way to construct this is to use adverbs of manner that may occur 
without the suffix -/y. It is usually the case that an adverb of manner 
utilizes an -ly to distinguish itself from a corresponding adjective with a 
closely related meaning. For example, someone who thinks quickly 
(adverb) is a quick (adjective) thinker. But quick may serve as an adverb, 
even without the addition of -/y, though its acceptability as a standard 
form may be marginal. Thus we could have a structural ambiguity with 
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a sentence like “They considered him quick.” Does this mean that they 
considered him to be quick (the SVOC meaning), or does this mean 
that they quickly considered him (the SVO + Adverbial meaning)? 

There is also a small set of adjective/adverb homonyms whose 
meanings are largely unrelated. An example of this is evident in the 
adjective /adverb bad. If I say “We wanted the assignment bad” that could 
mean we were anxious to get the assignment, or it could alternatively 
mean that we wanted the assignment to be bad. Other possibilities 
include fast, still, and all ready/ already. Now consider the following two 
jokes: 


How can you make money fast? 
Nail it to the floor. (Carlson 47, 86). 


“Do you love me still, John?” 
“Of course I do. The stiller, the better.” (Choice Dialect 178) 


A sixth strategy sets up an embedded clause by using KNOW or 
CONSIDER followed by what + a plural noun followed by a designated 
verb such as CALL, CONSIDER, FIND, GET, etc. + a noun phrase. This 
may be illustrated with a sentence such as “I know what students labeled 
you” or “I know what colleagues considered you” (more will be said 
about embedded clauses later in this chapter). In this case it can be 
unclear whether what functions like a determiner (roughly equivalent 
in meaning to which) or whether it stands for an object complement 
(whether as a noun or adjective) (cf. Monnot 81-82). In other words, is 
“what students” an idiomatic way of saying “which students”? Or is the 
what in the expression a syntactic placeholder moved to the front of its 
own clause but representing the word or words that would describe the 
referent of the pronoun you? In constructing this type of ambiguity it is 
important to include an SVO/SVOC verb, as well as a direct object in the 
embedded clause. It is also important that the noun subject following 
the word what be plural; otherwise what would lose its ability to be inter- 
preted as a determiner, and the ambiguity would be lost (“I know what a 
student labeled you” wouldn’t be ambiguous). Now look at how this 
ambiguity was used in the following advertisement: 


“Find out what people called you.” (Advertisement for T. A. D. Avanti 
Inc., an answering machine company, Monnot 81) 
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Verbs Allowing an SVOO vs SVOC Interpretation 


A story is told about Joseph H. Choate, the U.S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James in Great Britain about a century ago. At one social 
gathering a British gentleman, who didn’t recognize Choate, mistook 
him for a servant and asked Ambassador Choate to call him a cab. 
According to the account given in the newspaper, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, when the ambassador didn’t immediately comply with the request, 
the gentleman followed up with “‘Won’t you call me a cab, please?’ 
Mr. Choate responded: ‘Certainly. You’re a cab.’” At this point the 
offended gentleman sought out the host of the gathering, complained 
to him about the rude treatment he had received, and directed the host 
to the culprit. After the misunderstanding was cleared up, Ambassador 
Choate explained that “if the gentleman had been just a little more 
polite I should have called him a ‘hansom cab’” (see “Choate’s ‘Hansom’ 
Apology,” The Atlanta Constitution February 3, 1902: 5).” 

The ambiguity in this story centers around whether the verb CALL 
introduces an SVOO or SVOC clause type. This type of ambiguity is 
easily created with the verbs CALL, MAKE, FIND, and GET. In our first 
strategy one of the designated verbs is followed with two noun phrases, 
the second of which could potentially be renaming or describing the 
first. Often the first NP after the verb is a pronoun, often an object pro- 
noun (demonstrative pronouns are another possibility), though it need 
not be a pronoun in order for the ambiguity to occur. The comedic 
writer, Helitzer, provides a variation of the same kind of ambiguity that 
we saw with Ambassador Choate and the taxi, as well as providing the 
following additional variation: 


“Call me a doctor.” 
“Why, are you sick?” 
“No, I just graduated from med school.” (57) 


MAKE is especially useful and is perhaps the most commonly used 
verb for this type of ambiguity. Years ago the comedian Steve Allen inte- 
grated this ambiguity into one of his shows: 


Another night when an ice cream manufacturer was a guest, everyone 
onstage placed orders for various concoctions. As soon as Steve said 
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“Make me a banana split,” the writers and producers ran in like 
maniacs, tore off his clothes and put him into a huge banana-split 
dish. He was covered with a few hundred pounds of ice cream and 
bananas, sprayed with whipped cream and showered with chocolate 
syrup, strawberry sauce and nuts. (Allen, How 277) 


This same kind of humor is structurally integrated into the following 
word-plays: 


She: “Oh, I wish the Lord had made me a man.” 
He: “He did. I’m the man.” (Copeland and Copeland 209) 


Genie: Iam your slave and will grant your every wish. 

Man: Well, while I’m thinking of a really important wish, make me a 
milkshake. 

Genie: Poof! You’re a milkshake! (Hirsh-Pasek et al. 114) 


What did the Buddhist say to the hot dog vendor? 
Make me one with everything. (Greene 309) 


“How long have they been married?” 

“About five years.” 

“Did she make him a good wife?” 

“No, but she made him a good husband.” (Allen, Private 157) 


We’re about to make you a very gifted writer. (Advertisement for Cross 
Pens, The New Yorker, May 11, 1998: 109)”° 


A second strategy for creating an SVOO vs SVOC ambiguity is just a 
variation of the first strategy, and that is, for the second noun phrase 
after the SVOO/SVOC verb to share its form with an adjective. Another 
way of saying this is that the complement in the SVOC interpretation of 
this structure could be a noun/adjective word. This ambiguity is most 
easily created when the word by the noun interpretation is a noncount 
noun (such as fai), since this removes the need for a determiner that 
could otherwise signal its identity as a noun. But a noncount noun/ 
adjective word belongs to a rather restricted set. More than likely the 
ambiguity would involve an adjective that shares its form with a count 
noun and thus requires the use of something such as “a little” to mask 
the need for a determiner (no or any can effectively be used with noun/ 
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adjective forms using the suffix -er—the role of these determiner 
neutralizers is discussed in Chapter 13). We could thus get an SVOO vs 
SVOC ambiguity in an utterance such as “We found him a little novel,” 
or “We found him a little cleaner,” or “We didn’t find him any cleaner.” 
Another option for allowing the final constituent to have a noun vs 
adjective interpretation is to use the words this or that before the final 
constituent and after the first NP object. Normally, to sound natural, 
this type of clause will need to occur as a question or contain a negator 
as in the following examples: “Did he find the tourist that novel?” or 
“I didn’t make them this uniform.” The ambiguity works because this or 
that may be interpreted as either a determiner before the noun object 
or instead as an intensifying adverbial before an adjective serving as an 
object complement. 

A third strategy for creating an SVOO vs SVOC ambiguity is to form a 
question around the very constituent that could be in doubt. When we 
form such a question, we can avoid expressing one interpretation or the 
other. It is up to the listener to apply a structural interpretation and 
formulate a response consistent with his or her assumption about the 
identity of the constituent that is being requested. This response can be 
startling and completely unexpected. If we ask a question such as “What 
did Mr. Brown’s wife make him?” I think most listeners would assume that 
the requested information corresponds to a direct object in an SVOO 
interpretation. In other words, we would assume that his wife made him 
some socks or a sweater or some such thing. We would not be expecting 
to hear an answer that treated the unknown constituent as a noun 
complement in an SVOC structure such as “editor of their family news- 
letter.” And we might be even more startled if the complement is an 
adjective like mad. This strategy is particularly useful for those contexts in 
which it would normally be unlikely for one of the meanings to be possi- 
ble, except in some kind of bizarre or highly improbable context. 

When the question strategy is used, it is unnecessary to provide a con- 
stituent in the final position that could be interpreted as both a direct 
object and a complement. The final constituent of the clause type is not 
revealed in the question itself and the wordsmith thus need not struggle 
to find a constituent that could satisfy both interpretations. The humor 
is found in the unexpected structural type that is revealed in the answer 
rather than an ambiguity that is actually expressed in the question or 
the answer themselves. 
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Verbs Allowing an SVO (Object NP) vs SVO (Object Clause) 
Interpretation 


Some transitive verbs are especially flexible in the kind of direct object 
that they allow, tolerating a direct object that is a simple NP or one that 
is instead a clause.” As might be imagined, this flexibility can also lead 
to a structural ambiguity. We can see such an ambiguity in a sentence 
like “We believe the man’s preaching.” In this example “the man’s 
preaching” can be an NP object or a clausal object. This ambiguity is 
directly related to the structural capability of the transitive verb 
BELIEVE. Contrast this with another transitive verb like SUPPORT 
that allows a direct object but only as a simple noun phrase as in “We 
supported the man’s preaching.” It is of course possible for a construc- 
tion like “the man’s preaching” or a similar construction like “family 
matters” to be ambiguous as a noun phrase versus a clause when they 
occur in isolation. This is particularly true when such a construction is 
used as a title or caption. But our attention in this chapter is primarily 
on the ways that verbs can construct complete and well-formed clauses 
and sentences. 

Because it will be necessary for us to further subdivide our discussion 
between object clause interpretations that involve finite versus those 
that involve nonfinite clauses, we will take a moment here to explain 
this distinction. Nonfinite clauses get their name from the fact that they 
lack a verb displaying tense or modality. In a sentence like “Gertrude 
eats the chocolate,” we have a finite verb eats, which displays tense. 
Similarly, in the sentence “Gertrude might eat the chocolate,” we have a 
finite verb “might,” which displays modality. We may contrast the finite 
verb forms eats and might with the nonfinite forms eating, eaten, and 
to eat. These latter forms are known in traditional grammar respectively 
as the “present participle,” the “past participle,” and the “infinitive.” 
These terms, at least in the case of the participles, are a bit of a misno- 
mer, since there really is nothing present or past about these participles. 
They actually lack any tense marking. Note that when I say that “Some- 
one is eating,” it is the finite verb 7s, that conveys tense. The “present 
participle” is not a present tense form at all and may occur in the con- 
structions “is eating,” “was eating,” or “will be eating.” The same kind of 
observation may be made with the so-called “past participle.” Some 
linguists therefore refer to the present participle as the “-ing participle” 
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and the past participle as the “-en participle” or the “-ed participle,” 
though I will frequently use the traditional terms because of their 
common usage. 

Unlike the present participle, the past participle has a variety of forms, 
depending on the verb (eaten, cut, swum, slept, walked), some of which 
overlap with the finite past tense form for a given verb. Thus we often 
don’t know whether a particular verb is a past participle (a nonfinite 
form) or a past tense (a finite form) without looking at the larger 
sentence context. This is evident with a verb such as changed. If we look 
at the sentence “Waldo changed his tie,” we know because of the word 
order and the absence of any other auxiliary, that we have the finite verb 
changed. In contrast, in the sentence “He has changed his tie,” we know 
that changed is a past participle as it is combined with the auxiliary HAVE 
to form the present perfect. In this same sentence, although changed is 
a nonfinite verb, the overall verb construction is finite because of the 
presence of has, which bears verb tense. And because of this, the overall 
clause (which in this case is also a sentence) is finite. We may contrast 
this finite clause with one like “Having changed his tie,” which is a non- 
finite clause. Traditional grammars called this kind of nonfinite clause a 
“participial phrase.” Most modern grammars, however, would speak of 
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this as a “nonfinite clause,” recognizing that some clauses (provided 
that they do not follow a subordinator like that, before, when, etc.) may be 
complete sentences (finite clauses), while others may not (nonfinite 
clauses). Infinitive verb forms such as “to sleep” are also nonfinite as 
their label (in-finite-ive) suggests. 

Sentences often consist of more than one clause, sometimes contain- 
ing a finite clause within a “higher” finite clause, or containing a nonfi- 
nite clause within a higher finite clause. Thus consider the sentence 
“John knows her car is outside.” In this sentence the finite clause 
“her car is outside” is embedded within the higher or larger clause “John 
knows [something],” which is finite, and the overall sentence is thus 
finite. Now consider the sentence “John wants to eat salad.” In this 
sentence the nonfinite clause “(John) to eat salad” is embedded within 
the larger clause “John wants [something],” which is finite, and the over- 
all sentence is thus finite. If the higher clause had lacked a verb or had 
contained only a nonfinite verb structure (such as “The customer, 
wanting to eat salad”) we would have had a fragment. It is commonly 
claimed that sentences must contain a subject and a verb. The reality is 
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that sentences must utilize a subject and a finite verb in their main or 
upper clause. 

Now let us resume our consideration of structural ambiguity. 
We briefly noted that some transitive verbs may be followed by both a 
simple object NP or by an object clause. This clause in turn may be 
either finite or nonfinite. The necessity of an embedded or lower clause 
to behave as a finite one or alternatively as a nonfinite one is deter 
mined by the specific structural requirements of the main verb in the 
higher clause, just as the possibility of the object to be an NP or a clause 
is allowed by the specific type of verb that is utilized in the higher clause. 
For this reason we shall generally continue to speak of the behavior of 
the verb in the higher clause even as we examine the nature of the 
noun/verb homonymy in the embedded or lower clause. We shall now 
turn our attention to two major divisions of verbs: (1) transitive verbs 
that allow an object NP vs a finite object clause interpretation; and 
(2) transitive verbs that allow an object NP vs a nonfinite object clause 
interpretation. 


Verbs allowing an object NP vs a finite object 
clause interpretation 


First we’ll consider those transitive verbs that may be followed by both a 
simple NP or a finite clause as in the previously introduced sentence “We 
believe the man’s preaching” or in a sentence like “The genealogists 
know family matters.” Some of the common verbs that may be utilized in 
this type of ambiguity are APPEAR LIKE, BELIEVE, EXPECT, FEEL, 
FEEL LIKE, GUARANTEE, HEAR, INSURE, KNOW, LOOK LIKE, 
MEAN, RECOGNIZE, SEE, SEEM LIKE, SMELL LIKE, SOUND LIKE, 
and UNDERSTAND. In a sentence such as “We believe the man’s preach- 
ing,” it is usually necessary that the subordinating form that be omitted, 
or else the clausal nature of the constituent following the main verb is 
clearly identified. If we say, “We believe that the man’s preaching,” we no 
longer have an ambiguity as the NP object interpretation is lost. 

There are at least five strategies that can be utilized in creating this 
structural ambiguity type. First of all, one of our designated verbs may be 
followed by a plural compound noun (or a plural noun following a noun 
modifier) whose initial lexical element or premodifying noun is singular 
(or noncount) and whose head bears the inflection -s or -es and is 
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homonymous or homophonous with an intransitive verb. We can see this 
with the example “I know the orchestra tunes” (Oaks, Enablers 28-29). 
In this example the need for an intransitive verb by the verb interpreta- 
tion becomes evident: a transitive verb would require a following constit- 
uent, which in most cases would make the head noun interpretation 
difficult or impossible Again, for such an ambiguity to work, the that- 
complementizer must be dropped. One charitable organization employed 
an advertisement that illustrates our first strategy: 


We Believe Good Works.” 


In the second strategy we can put a noun/adjective (or even noun/ 
adverb) word in the head noun position within a possessive noun phrase 
after the verb type we have identified. Thus we could get a structure like 
“We guarantee the company’s uniform” or “Eleanor knows the job’s 
secret.” You may also recall the earlier joke built around the construc- 
tion, “the King’s English.” These ambiguities become possible because 
the possessive -’s may alternatively be seen as the contraction for BE. In 
the possessive interpretation we merely have a noun phrase meaning 
(“uniform of the company” or “secret of the job”) whereas in the alter 
native meaning we have an embedded clause (“the company is uniform” 
or “the job is secret”). Now consider the following joke and advertise- 
ment showing how this structural strategy has been used: 


“I see your wife’s back from Florida.” 
“T always knew she wore a low-neck gown, but never thought you could 
see her back from that distance.” (Copeland and Copeland 593) 


Insuring the World’s Fun (slogan for K & K insurance) * 


A variation of this same type would use the possessive determiner forms 
that are homophonous with the contracted subject pronoun + BE forms 
(your/ you're, their/ they ’re, and its/ it’s ). This can give us orally-based ambi- 
guities like “We recognized their/they’re secret.” 

The third strategy also utilizes the -’s attached to a noun after the verb 
type we have identified, but in this case the -’s is followed by an -ing form 
that is homonymous or homophonous between two or more separate 
language categories (sometimes an additional plural or noncount count 
follows the -ing form, depending on whether the -ing form is intransitive 
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or transitive by its verb interpretation). If the -ing form can be 
interpreted as an intransitive verb by one of its interpretations, such as 
we saw above with “We believe the man’s preaching,” then we could 
have an ambiguity between whether the -ing form is a verbal noun (the 
instruction being given by the man) ora present participle forming part 
of the progressive aspect (the man is preaching). Because there are a 
few nouns that end in -ng that aren’t verbal nouns (such as painting and 
dressing) , there can occasionally be a variant of this same ambiguity, this 
time between a noun ending in -ing (not a verbal noun in this case) and 
a verb. Thus we could get an ambiguous sentence such as “We guaran- 
tee John’s dressing.” And because painting can be a verbal noun, 
a common noun, and a verb, we can get a three-way structural ambiguity 
in a sentence like “The neighbor understands Sally’s painting.”*! 

If the -ing form can be interpreted as a transitive verb and is placed 
before a plural or noncount noun, such as in the example “We guaran- 
tee Waldo’s cleaning equipment,” then we can wonder whether the -ing 
form is a modifier describing the type of equipment that belongs to 
Waldo and thus part of an NP object, or whether the -ing form is part of 
an object clause containing a progressive verb construction (Waldo is 
cleaning equipment). 

When working with -ng forms, we must also remember to consider 
the ambiguity potential we noted in Chapter 3 by which a word final -n 
on an unstressed syllable can often be understood as a variant of -ing. 
This leads to further ambiguity potential: “I know John’s bacon (baking)” 
or “I guarantee the woman’s bacon (baking) products.” 

A fourth strategy is to follow a member of our verb set with a title 
or name that could alternatively be interpreted as a clause. We have pre- 
viously noted the potential that exists for almost any clause or phrase to 
be a personal name. A well-known example of such a name is the popu- 
lar food-flavoring, “I can’t believe it’s not butter.” This kind of name 
could of course be a structural ambiguity all by itself with its NP vs clausal 
interpretation. But both meanings can be integrated into a larger struc- 
ture if the name follows one of the verbs we have identified in this sec- 
tion. We may also recall the joke repeated here from Chapter 6: 


An amateur musician was making horrendous sounds on his saxo- 
phone in the middle of the night when the outraged landlord burst 
into his apartment, yanked the instrument out of his hands, and 
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roared, “Do you know there’s a little old lady sick upstairs?” “I don’t 
think I do,” admitted the amateur. “Would you mind humming the 
first few bars of it?” (Cerf, Bumper 1: 335) 


A fifth strategy is one that should be recognizable by now as we have 
used it in some of the preceding verb sections. This strategy involves 
using a question that inquires about the very object slot that could be 
both an NP or finite clause. This strategy can be used with the verbs 
we've identified in this section. The question would probably begin with 
the interrogative word What, which would inquire about the object slot 
where the NP object vs clausal object is designed to occur. Of course the 
question must be designed to allow the dual meaning possibilities, 
though with a clear bias toward one of the interpretations. The advan- 
tage of this particular strategy is that by virtue of using What to inquire 
about that object slot, we don’t need to provide an actual structure that 
shares its form between an NP or clause; the question is ambiguous as it 
stands, though it isn’t initially recognized as such. The recognition of 
the ambiguity comes with the response to the question, providing an 
answer that signals a very different structural interpretation of the utter- 
ance from what was expected. A good illustration of this is found in the 
following joke: 


Wife: There is a man at the door who wants to see you about a bill you 
owe him. He wouldn’t give his name. 

Husband: What does he look like? 

Wife: He looks like you had better pay him. (B. Phillips, World’s 29) 


Verbs allowing an object NP vs a nonfinite object 
clause interpretation 


Now we shall consider those transitive verbs that can introduce an 
object that could alternatively be interpreted as both a noun phrase or 
a nonfinite clause. There are many verbs that can set this up. As far as 
our consideration of ambiguity is concerned, we shall consider two 
major types: (1) Those transitive verbs like BEGIN, HATE, KEEP, LIKE, 
LOVE, PREFER, START, and STOP, that can take an -ing object clause 
with no subject (cf. Quirk et al. 1189-90) and (2) the causative and 
perception verbs. 
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Verbs allowing an -ing object clause with no subject 


We'll begin by looking at the first group of verbs (BEGIN, HATE, KEEP, 
LIKE, LOVE, PREFER, START, and STOP). These verbs may introduce 
nonfinite clauses occurring with no subject. Because of this omission of 
the subject, the embedded clauses are easily mistaken for other struc- 
tures. We’ll now look at three strategies that exploit the potential for 
confusion. 

In the first strategy one of our designated transitive verbs (BEGIN, 
HATE, KEEP, etc.) is followed by a nonfinite -ing form, both of which 
precede a noncount or plural noun object that the «ng form could con- 
ceivably modify if the -ng form is instead interpreted as an adjectival 
(when I refer to a modifier here, I also include as a modifier the first 
part of a compound noun). An example of this would be “I hate wash- 
ing machines.” In this case, it can be unclear whether the -ing form is a 
transitive verb in an embedded clause or alternatively a premodifier to 
a head noun in an NP. Notice the following jokes: 


Flo: Did you hear about the man who kept racing pigeons? 
Moe: Yes, the pigeons always won. (Danby 58)*” 


A: What kind of man do you like? 

B: Kind? Are there kinds? 

A: Sure, for instance, do you like overpowering men? 

B: Sure, if I can find one weak enough. (Allen, Private 140-41) 


Once again, as a reminder, here and elsewhere an -ing form can be 
pronounced with an alveolar /n/ rather than a velar /n/, resulting in 
a homophony with nonparticipial words (see Chapter 3 for a more 
complete discussion). Note the following example: 


“Do you like raisin bread?” 
“Don’t know, I never tried raisin’ any.” (B. Phillips, World’s 244) 


A second strategy is merely to place a member of the previously desig- 
nated verb set before an -ing form that could be either an intransitive 
verb or a verbal noun (I am using the term “verbal noun” here instead 
of “gerund” to distinguish the noun phrase versus clausal nature of the 
two types of object in this ambiguity, though I recognize that gerunds 
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can also be considered a type of nonfinite clause). We could say 
something like “Henry hated cheating.” In this case it can be unclear 
whether Henry hates the whole idea of cheating in general (a verbal 
noun object interpretation) or whether Henry hates for himself to be 
cheating (a verb setting up a clausal object interpretation). Now look at 
the following joke that employs this type of strategy: 


First Student: “The dean says he is going to stop smoking in the 
college.” 

Second Student: “Huh! Next thing he’ll be asking us to stop it too.” 
(Copeland and Copeland 380) 


The above example happens to include an optional following 
prepositional phrase (“in the college”) after the word smoking, but 
this doesn’t change the intransitive nature of the verb by its verb 
interpretation. 

A third strategy is actually a variation of the first and second and 
follows the same patterns except that it is largely limited to using the 
verbs such as LIKE, LOVE, HATE, and PREFER, and it includes a 
possessive construction in front of the -ing form such as “The landlady 
hates his cleaning equipment” (possessive combined with the first 
strategy) or “I like Sally’s performing” (possessive combined with the 
second strategy). In these cases the embedded clause interpretation 
does have a subject, but this type will still be considered in this section 
because of its close structural relationship to the other types discussed in 
this section. Depending on whether strategy three is working in connec- 
tion with strategies one or two, the nature of the ambiguity is different. 

If it is combined with the first strategy, then as in the ambiguity set up 
by the first strategy, we can be unsure whether the ~ng form is part of an 
object clause construction or alternatively a modifier to a following 
noun. But in this case, the meaning is a little different from, though 
similar to, the meaning resulting from strategy one. In sentences like 
“The landlady hates Henry’s racing pigeons” or “The landlady hates his 
racing pigeons,” we aren’t sure about whether the landlady hates the 
idea of Henry racing the pigeons, or whether she hates the racing 
pigeons that belong to Henry. 

If the possessive is combined with the second strategy, then as in 
the ambiguity set up by the second strategy, we can be unsure whether 
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the -ng form is a verbal noun as object or a different type of clausal 
object. But once again the meanings are a little different from those in 
strategy two because of the introduction of an additional person in the 
structure. Thus in sentences like “Waldo preferred Sally’s performing” 
or “Waldo preferred her performing,” it is ambiguous whether the pre- 
ferred object is the clausal notion or idea of a particular person per- 
forming, equivalent to saying something like “I prefer Sally to perform,” 
or alternatively whether the direct object uses a verbal noun and refers 
to the performing itself, which happens to be done by Sally. 

Interestingly enough, as far as the use of a possessive is concerned, 
this is a case where following the old textbook prescriptive rule of using 
a possessive form like his before the ng form (rather than an object 
form like him) actually enables an ambiguity to occur that would 
otherwise not be possible. Thus whereas “I don’t like him singing” is 
structurally clear, the frequently prescribed form “I don’t like his 
singing” can be structurally ambiguous. 


Causative and perception verbs 


Now we shall consider the causative and perception verbs. The causative 
verbs are those verbs such as HELP, LET, MAKE, and the causative 
HAVE (as in “I had the man pay.”). The perception verbs are those verbs 
like FEEL, HEAR, SEE, and WATCH (the verbs SMELL and TASTE are 
also perception verbs, but their usefulness in creating the kinds of 
structural ambiguities that are considered here is limited for semantic 
rather than syntactic reasons). Quirk et al. show that such verbs may 
introduce an embedded clause containing a bare infinitive (1205-06), 
an uninflected form without the fo that we commonly associate with 
infinitives. Significantly enough, bare infinitives have no obligation to 
use an inflectional -s, even when accompanying a third person singular 
subject. Let’s look at why this is important. If I wish to speak about a 
regular activity that my son does, I might say something like “My son 
swims every day.” In such a sentence, the -sis obligatory on the verb. But 
if I embed this clause after a causative or verb of perception, the -s is no 
longer necessary: “I watch my son swim every day.” This loss of -s is not 
because the clause is embedded but rather a result of the perception 
verb watch. Note that I could embed the clause after know and the -s 
would still be present: “I know my son swims every day.” 
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This feature of causative and perception verbs by which they drop an 
otherwise obligatory -s, with no accompanying (fo that would signal an 
infinitive, is crucial for a number of ambiguities because it allows verbs 
in the embedded clause to be confused with words from other parts of 
speech that couldn’t take an -s inflection, whether these are preposi- 
tions, adverbs, or even singular nouns. As an illustration of this, let’s 
take a form like “a school plan.” If this construction is placed after a 
verb like EXPECT, we get the presence or absence of an -s on plan, 
depending on whether plan is to be interpreted as a verb or not. Thus 
“I expect a school plan” shows plan to be a head noun in an object NP, 
whereas “I expect a school plans” shows plans to be a verb in an object 
clause. Now let’s see what happens after a causative or verb of percep- 
tion. When we use a causative like MAKE or a perception verb 
like WATCH, we drop the otherwise obligatory -s on a third person 
singular form of the verb and get ambiguous sentences like “I made a 
school plan” or “I watched a school plan,” in which plan uses the same 
form regardless of whether it is a noun or verb. Now let’s look at some 
strategies for exploiting this vulnerability in the grammar system. 

The first strategy to look at in relation to the ability of causative and 
perception verbs to create a direct object that could be both an NP or 
nonfinite clause occurs as a causative or perception verb is followed by 
a singular compound noun (or a singular noun with a preceding noun 
as modifier) whose head is homonymous with an intransitive verb. This 
strategy produces the type of example we were just considering (“I made 
a school plan.”). The necessity for the first part of the compound noun 
(or for the premodifier to the head noun) to be a noun results from the 
fact that the alternative interpretation of the initial noun is as the sub- 
ject of an intransitive verb in the embedded clause. It is important to 
realize that, in general, the initial part of the compound (or the noun 
serving as a premodifier) should be singular. And if it is also going to be 
alternatively interpreted as a subject of a verb in an embedded clause, 
that verb would normally need to carry the inflection -s. But as we have 
shown, this grammatical constraint is undermined by a causative or 
perception verb as is evident in the following word-plays, the first of 
which was a one-liner by Groucho Marx to a cartoonist: 


If you want to see a comic strip, you should see me in a shower. 
(Kanfer 210) 
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The bedraggled lawyer sat down at the bar and said to the 
bartender, “I’d like an Attorney Drink, please.” 

“How do you make an Attorney Drink?” 

The lawyer said, “Take away his biggest client.” (Rovin, 500 Great 113) 


“Well bless my wool,” said the ram as he plunged over the cliff. 
“I didn’t see that ewe turn.” (Margolin 28) 


How do you make a bandstand? 
Take away their chairs. (Prairie 190) 


One clever advertiser used the perception verb SEE to construct a car 
advertisement around the name of the artist Van Gogh. Aside from the 
spelling differences, which are mitigated in oral settings, the biggest 
obstacle in allowing the potential ambiguity between the artist’s work 
(“A Van Gogh”) and the car (“A Van Goes”) is an obligatory inflectional 
-s on the verb. But this morphological and structural incompatibility was 
able to be bridged through the use of the perception verb SEE, which 
then removed the necessity of -s on the form for the verb interpretation, 
thus allowing both a noun and verb interpretation, at least in its spoken 
form. The resulting billboard advertisement, which was accompanied by 
a picture of the artist, what looked like some of his art, and a Chevrolet 
van, said, “See A New Van Go.”** 

We have seen that the use of causatives and verbs of perception pre- 
cludes a subsequent finite verb form carrying a tense marker such as -s, 
but those subsequent verbs may still carry a nonfinite marker. Indeed, 
the causatives and perception verbs may be followed by the present and 
past participle forms in the same type of environments we have previ- 
ously identified for the bare infinitive (remember that the terms “pres- 
ent participle” and “past participle” are a bit of misnomer, since the 
verbs they refer to are nonfinite and actually carry no verb tense). Thus 
we should be aware that this first strategy also allows an ambiguity like 
“We saw an American painting.” Note the following example that we saw 
earlier: 


She’s never been the same since she opened the refrigerator and saw 
a Russian dressing. (Safian 260) 


Another strategy uses a causative or perception verb to introduce a 
structure with the form her immediately preceding a noun/intransitive 
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verb. In this ambiguity, her could be interpreted as either a possessive or 
as the subject of an embedded clause, which utilizes an object form as in 
the following example: 


She’s a lady carpenter. You ought to see her build. (Lieberman 39) 


Two Hollywood producers were watching the star of a Las Vegas show. 
“I wonder who made her dress,” said one of them admiringly. 

“It’s hard to say,” said the other. “Probably the police.” (Reader’s 
Digest Treasury 638) 


As we have seen, it is a special feature of her that it can be used as 
a possessive and as an object form. Contrast “I never saw her paint” with 
the same structure utilizing the masculine pronoun equivalents. The 
masculine counterpart would require the two different forms his and 
him: “T never saw his paint” vs “I never saw him paint.” This necessary use 
of two separate masculine forms for the two intended interpretations 
removes the possibility of the same kind of structural ambiguity that we 
can achieve with the pronoun her. We could do a similar contrastive look 
at other possessive vs object forms. 

A third strategy uses a designated causative or perception verb to 
introduce a plural or noncount noun (or a nominal structure) consist- 
ing of two or more initial nouns serving as the first part of the com- 
pound or as premodifiers, the last of which is homonymous with a 
transitive verb. An example of this would be “We helped the truck stop 
sales.” Lederer provides the following humorous headline: 


Squad Helps Dog Bite Victim (Lederer, Anguished 93) 


As a verb, bite is transitive, as evidenced by the possible interpretation of 
victim as its direct object. Lederer’s example is somewhat exceptional as 
it is a newspaper headline and thus has no article in front of victim, which 
assists in the ambiguity. But we could have the same ambiguity in prose if 
we said, “The squad helps the dog bite victims.” In this case the -s plural 
marker on the right-most constituent would clearly signal a noun plural 
because victims cannot be a noun/verb word. Returning now to our head- 
line, the causative verb helps allows bite to tolerate a verb interpretation 
despite its use with the singular noun dog, which would otherwise require 
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bite to be inflected with -s. In fact it should be noted that if we had used a 
verb like knows instead of the causative helps, the embedded clausal verb 
would have alternated between the forms bite or bites, depending on 
whether the noun or verb meaning is intended. This would prevent the 
structural ambiguity from occurring. 

Some personal surnames can also be useful in this strategy when they 
integrate what looks like a verb in their form. We could consider names 
such as Drinkwater or Kilpatrick that could lend themselves to a structural 
ambiguity, particularly in an oral environment after a causative or 
perception verb. Without a preceding causative or perception verb, the 
presence or absence of an inflectional -s after the possible verb forms 
drink or kit would make it unlikely that we would interpret those possi- 
ble forms ambiguously. There is a difference in meaning between 
“I know John drink + water” vs “I know John drinks + water.” But now 
consider the oral ambiguities that are possible after a causative or 
perception verb: “I saw John Drinkwater,” or even worse, “I helped 
George Kilpatrick.” 

Some additional variations on the preceding strategies with causative 
and perception verbs can occur as we combine features we have discussed 
or as we slightly alter the environment. Note the following jokes: 


How can you tell that a vampire is coming? 
You can hear her coffin. (Seltzer n.p.)* 


Ned: I saw a man-eating shark at the aquarium. 
Fred: That’s nothing, I saw a man eating herring in the restaurant. 
(Rosenbloom, Gigantic 244) 


How can you tell if your lawn is sick? 


When you hear the grass mown (moan). (Rosenbloom, Zaniest 104). 


Another interesting environment uses a causative or perception verb 
followed by an NP + the word like + an object NP: 


I’ve never seen anybody like you. I’ve never even seen anybody try to 
like you. (Heaton 10) 


Let’s look at the first sentence in this joke. In this sentence, the 
absence of any otherwise obligatory -s on like allows it to be confused 
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with a preposition (if we had used a verb that allowed an -s, we would 
have had an unambiguous sentence such as “I don’t think anybody likes 
you.”). In this case, the pronoun you could be a direct object in 
a nonfinite verb clause or alternatively an object of a preposition in a 
postmodifying prepositional phrase. 

The final environment to consider in relation to causative and 
perception verbs can occur when a designated verb is followed by a 
noun phrase + an intransitive verb/adverb word. In this ambiguity, 
which depends on a rare homonymy between verbs and adverbs, the 
verb/adverb word may either be interpreted as an intransitive verb in 
an embedded nonfinite clause or alternatively as a postmodifier to an 
earlier causative or perception verb. Note the following joke and 
advertisement: 


What is the best way to make a coat last? 
Make the vest and trousers first. (Kohl and Young 42) 


“We made it first 
.. .We made it last.” (Advertisement for Michelin Tires, as reported in 
Monnot 18) 


The number of verb/adverb words that can serve in this capacity is very 
limited but includes low, last, sew (so), and hear (here). 


Verbs Allowing an SVO (Object Clause) 
vs SVOC Interpretation 


This set of verbs subdivides into those that by the SVO interpretation 
introduce an object clause that is finite and those that by their SVO 
interpretation introduce an object clause that is nonfinite. 


Verbs allowing an SVO (finite object clause) 
vs SVOC interpretation 


The next verb type to consider is one in which a verb of the main clause 
can introduce either a finite direct object clause (SVO—Finite Object) 
or alternatively an object complement (SVOC). Among the verbs 
that can set up such a structure, perhaps the most effective one is FIND. 
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The main strategy for this is for FIND to be followed by a noun phrase + 
a word that is homonymous or homophonous between an intransitive 
verb and either a noncount noun or adjective. It should be noted that 
this environment does not utilize a causative or perception verb which 
would remove an -s, and therefore the subject by the object clause inter- 
pretation usually needs to be something other than a third person sin- 
gular, at least when operating in the present tense (for example, “We 
found the custodians clean.”). Otherwise the verb would bear an -s that 
would prevent it from being interpreted as an adjective or noncount 
noun serving as an object complement. It is, however, possible to use a 
singular or plural subject if the word in the object complement/intran- 
sitive verb slot is an irregular past tense form that is homonymous or at 
least homophonous with a noncount noun or adjective (a rare form). 
A past tense verb generally removes any concern about number 
agreement since, with the exception of BE, a verb in the past tense 
in Modern English has the same form for singular as well as plurals. 
Now see the following joke: 


An observing man claims to have discovered the color of the wind. 
He says he went out and found it blew. (Margolin 51) 


The constituent prior to the verb vs object complement constituent 
normally needs to be a noun rather than a pronoun, since the word 
preceding the verb vs complement constituent has to be able to be 
interpreted as both a subject or object. Nouns can do this, but most 
pronouns can’t (note that in two variations of one of the above exam- 
ples, “We found they clean” and “We found them clean,” we have no 
ambiguity). In the joke above, the punchline “. . . found it blew” works 
because it happens that the pronoun it can be both a subject or object. 


Verbs allowing an SVO (nonfinite object clause) vs 
SVOC interpretation 


Now we’ll look at a verb type similar to the one we have just looked at, 
as it may introduce an object clause vs an object complement (again an 
adjective or noncount noun) interpretation. But in this case the object 
clause by the SVO interpretation is nonfinite, usually occurring with a 
bare infinitive in the embedded clause. Our main strategy in this 
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particular ambiguity type is for MAKE (or FIND if we want an -ing form 
in the subsequent embedded clause) to be followed by a noun phrase + 
a word that is homonymous or homophonous between an adjective 
(or noncount noun) vs an intransitive verb. In the object clause 
interpretation, the subject of the bare infinitive is handled morphologi- 
cally like an object. For nouns this won’t make a difference in their 
form, but it can for pronouns. The examples below rely on the ability 
of MAKE (a causative verb) to remove the necessity of a third person 
singular -s. 


What makes the Tower of Pisa lean? 
It never eats. (Lederer, Get 66) 


How can you make a slow horse fast? 
Don’t give him any food. (Rosenbloom, Biggest 195) 


Patient: This ointment makes my arm smart! 
Doctor: Why not rub some on your head? (D. Clark 259) 


In some cases, this ability to remove the inflectional -s is unnecessary. 
This is especially true when the subject of an embedded clause is not a 
third person singular. But the causative verb MAKE (unlike some other 
verbs that take embedded clauses) still requires that the subject of the 
embedded clause occur in an object form. This feature, as we have 
noted, is more important to the pronouns than to the nouns: 


Man in Restaurant: Vl have two lamb chops, and make them lean, 
please. 
Waiter: To which side, sir? (D. Clark 191) 


Trees become petrified because the wind makes them rock. 
(Margolin 51) 


Even after ten years of marriage her husband finds her entertaining— 
when he comes home unexpectedly. (Safian 405) 


Housewife: The sausages you sent to me were meat at one end and 
bread crumbs at the other. 
Buicher: I know, but in these times it’s impossible to make both ends 
meat. (Kohl and Young 78) 
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“Prices that Will Even Make Our Competitors Cross With Us” 
(Advertisement for Stena Sealink [a ferry operating to and from the 
United Kingdom], as cited in Hermerén 134) 


It is possible for the object clause interpretation to contain a transitive 
verb. This is not very common, but it can occur if the complement in 
the SVOC interpretation is homonymous or homophonous with a verb 
plus direct object as in the following riddle: 


It’s claimed that fishermen are never generous. 
It’s because of their business—it makes them sell fish (selfish). 
(Rothman 30) 


Verbs Allowing an SVOO (Direct Object NP) vs 
SVOO (Direct Object Clause—Finite) Interpretation 


A few verbs like SHOW and TELL can introduce an SVOO structure 
that allows the direct object to be either a noun phrase or a finite clause. 
If a given noun phrase could alternatively be interpreted as a finite 
clause, then there is a high potential for it to be integrated into a larger 
structural ambiguity after the verbs SHOW and TELL. You may recall 
the joke in Chapter 5 about the nuns who had a vampire on the front of 
their car and which concluded with the following two lines, which also 
rely on an ambiguity between the pronunciation of the pronoun your 
and the contraction you re: 


“Show him your cross,” says Sister Helen. 
Sister Mary opens the window and yells: “GET OFF MY CAR!!” 


This type of structural ambiguity is actually more productive than it 
might initially appear, for it does not rely on a chance phonological 
overlap with forms like your vs you're. Our strategies here are actually 
nearly the same as what we saw with verbs allowing an SVO (object NP) 
vs SVO (finite object clause) interpretation except that in each case 
here we use verbs like SHOW or TELL, and we put a noun phrase indi- 
rect object in front of the direct object constituent. I won’t take the time 
or space to repeat the strategies from that section but will repeat the 
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core structure from some of the examples, this time using the verb 
SHOW or TELL to introduce the ambiguous SVOO structure: 


“Tim told Bertha the orchestra tunes.” 

“Tim showed Bertha the King’s English” 

“Tim told Bertha John’s preaching.” 

“Tim showed Bertha Waldo’s cleaning equipment.” 
“Tim showed Bertha I can’t believe it’s not butter.” 


For semantic rather than syntactic reasons, the verb SHOW is even more 
flexible than TELL because it can accommodate a greater number of 
direct object noun phrase meanings. For example, in the joke above 
about Sister Mary and Sister Helen, the punchline, “Show him your/ 
yow’re cross,” would not have worked with the verb TELL. 


Verbs Allowing an SVOC (Noun as Complement) vs SVOC 
(Adjective as Complement) Interpretation 


We have seen that object complements may be nouns or 
adjectives. Under the right circumstances this dual possibility allows an 
ambiguity between both types of object complements. Our first strategy 
is for verbs such as MAKE, FIND, or CONSIDER to be followed by a 
noun phrase plus a word that is homonymous or homophonous between 
an adjective and a noncount noun or proper name (or perhaps even a 
count noun if a construction like “a little” is used). Consider the follow- 
ing advertisement for a Kraft Macaroni product called SUPERMAC & 
Cheese. The advertisement shows a boy dressed in a super hero costume 
and says: “When your super hero comes home for lunch—MAKE IT 
SUPER” (Reader’s Digest April 2006: 51). In this advertisement we can 
interpret super as either an abbreviated name for the product (the noun 
interpretation) or a description of it (the adjective interpretation) .* 
Note that when using FIND and a proper name in this ambiguity type, it 
usually works best to use the optional “to be,” as illustrated by “We found 
her to be Mary (merry).” 

Another strategy, which we have seen earlier, is to form a question that 
asks about the very constituent whose identity we wish to cast in doubt. 
In this case we would ask about the complement in the SVOC. If we are 
careful in the way we set up the context, we can ask something that 
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could be requesting either a predicate nominative or a predicate 
adjective. Note the following: 


“Listen, wise guy, my wife’s old man used to be a prizefighter.” 
“What does that make your” 
“Nervous.” (Lieberman 265) 


Other Significant Transitive Verb Types 


The verbs PLEASE and LIKE in choice constructions 


The verbs PLEASE and LIKE are sometimes used within subordinate 
clauses to indicate a preferred choice (Huddleston and Pullum 1075), 
as when I say something like “You may choose anyone you like” or “You 
may vote for any candidate that you please.” In such an environment, the 
verbs would not normally be understood to introduce a simple object 
notion (cf. Huddleston and Pullum 1075). Indeed, with the two previous 
examples, the verbs are probably not inviting us to choose only someone 
that we happen to like or telling us that we can only vote for a candidate 
that we happen to please. Still, under certain circumstances, interpreta- 
tions similar to these alternative meanings can be made, resulting in 
some ambiguities involving PLEASE and LIKE. Note how PLEASE is 
used in the following quip: 


She could have married any man she pleased. Trouble was, she never 
pleased one. (Safian 99) 


Verbs combining a passive and causative interpretation 


Earlier in this chapter we noted the role of HAVE as a causative verb. 
At that time we noted its ability to introduce nonfinite clauses and thus 
to be followed by verbs that displayed no finite inflectional marking, such 
as the third person singular present tense -s (it should be remembered, 
however, that participles are nonfinite forms and may thus follow caus- 
ative verbs). Here we will note another significant behavior of HAVE: its 
use in a construction that Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman call the 
“have-passive.” Their example is “Mary had her purse snatched.” In this 
case we can’t be sure whether the form is being used as a passive or instead 
as a causative (346). Note the following humorous exchange: 
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“Have you ever had your ears pierced?” 
“No, but I have often had them bored.” (B. Phillips, World’s 213) 


A similar, though somewhat rare, structure can use HAVE (or KEEP or 
MAKE) together with a compound noun (or noun with a preceding 
noun modifier) whose head is homonymous or homophonous with a 
past participle. In the following example the passive and causative senses 
of the verb are not involved in contrastive interpretations but rather are 
combined into a single interpretation that contrasts with a separate 
interpretation in which the past participle is instead seen as the head of 
a direct object noun phrase: 


“Tell me, Billy, why do they use knots instead of miles on the 
ocean?” 

“Because, darling, they’ve got to have the ocean tide.” (Copeland and 
Copeland 862)* 


The causative HAVE may be involved in other interesting ambiguities, 
but they won’t be examined further here.*’ 

The verb GET also seems to be able to integrate the passive and 
causative meanings into a single interpretation that may contrast with 
yet another interpretation, resulting in an ambiguity. Note the follow- 
ing example from Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman: “I finally got the 
lawn mowed.” In this example it is unclear whether the speaker was 
involved in the mowing (653). But the passive/causative verb GET, like 
some other verbs in this section, may also be involved in an ambiguity in 
which the past participle may be alternatively interpreted as an adjec- 
tive. The following joke represents this kind of structural word-play: 


“Girls make me tired,” said the fresh young man. “They are always 
going to palmists to have their hands read.” 

“Indeed!” said she sweetly; “is that any worse than men going into 
saloons to get their noses red?” (Copeland and Copeland 393) 


Verbs allowing an NP vs clausal subject 


Most of our attention has been on the kinds of constituents that a verb 
allows to follow itself. But verbs can influence the syntax of the subjects 
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that may precede them as well. While most verbs tolerate only subjects 
that are noun phrases, some additionally allow subjects that are clauses. 
This set of verbs includes SURPRISE, ANNOY, BOTHER, PLEASFE, BE 
(a verb that is not transitive but will be acknowledged here because its 
behavior in relation to subjects is similar to the other verbs we are 
considering) and some others. Thus I may say “The gesture annoys me” 
or I may say “That he would borrow my clothing without asking me 
bothers me.” In this latter case the entire clause “that he would borrow 
my clothing without asking me” functions as the subject of the verb both- 
ers. To create a structural ambiguity around this verb feature, we must 
have a subject that could be interpreted as either a noun phrase or a 
clause. Most clausal subjects begin in one of several ways. The nonfinite 
clauses begin with either (1) an infinitive form such as “To eat with one’s 
mouth openis generally considered rude” or “For you to attack the reputation 
of the president bothers Henry”; or (2) an -ing clause such as “Painting 
fences annoyed him.” The finite clauses usually begin with the subordi- 
nator that, as we can see in a sentence like “That he would sneer the 
entire time at the speaker was a terrible insult.” 

Among these possibilities for constructing a clausal subject, the one 
with the most ambiguity potential and which is most easily manipulated 
is one containing an -ing form. The -ing word can easily be mistaken for 
an adjective when placed in front of a plural or noncount noun. The 
inflection on the subsequent verb can pose a challenge, since whether 
the verb is understood as singular or plural shapes our interpretation 
about whether the preceding subject is a noun phrase or clause. But as 
we saw earlier, this obstacle is easily overcome by either using a modal 
verb or, unless the verb is BE, by putting the verb in the past tense as we 
see in a sentence like “Writing assignments annoyed the girl.” 

It is possible to use a finite construction as the subject but this requires 
some careful maneuvering, since it is more difficult to make a finite 
clause with its necessary tense or modality to appear like it could be a 
simple noun phrase than it is to make the nonfinite -ing clause appear 
as if the «ngform is a modifier. But it can be done. First of all, the subject 
phrase/clause will usually need to conclude with a word that is homony- 
mous or homophonous between an interpretation as a head noun and 
an intransitive verb (this generalization doesn’t include a postmodifying 
phrase, which can still follow the noun/intransitive verb word). Because 
the clausal interpretation will start with the subordinator thai, which 
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overlaps in form with a determiner in the phrasal interpretation, we will 
face a challenge in reconciling two competing forms in the final noun/ 
intransitive verb slot in the structure. The use of the initial that pre- 
cludes a plural noun identity for the noun/intransitive verb word. But 
the absence of an -s in the verb interpretation of the noun/intransitive 
verb word could lead us to see the clause as containing a plural noun 
subject (at least in the present tense). We can get around this incompat- 
ibility by using a noncount noun head or a plural noun head that uses 
no overt inflectional marking (such as fish) by the noun interpretation, 
and by using a singular noun right before the noun/intransitive verb 
word. This noun must be homonymous or homophonous with a noun 
plural. Note the following examples: 


“That galaxies/galaxy’s matter surprises me.” 
“That deer feed in our yard annoys me.” 
“That kings/king’s fish is wonderful.” 


Verbs introducing a referential vs nonreferential interpretation 


Some verbs allow two simultaneous interpretations about whether a 
given NP is being used referentially or nonreferentially. Huddleston and 
Pullum provide a list of verbs or “verbal idioms” that can introduce this 
type of confusion: WANT, BE GOING, INTEND, DESIRE, ASK FOR, 
LOOK FOR, SEEK, and DREAM. Thus if I say something like “I intend 
to date a Norwegian” (404), it can be unclear whether I have a specific 
Norwegian in mind or whether I have resolved to date only Norwegians. 
The sentences need not involve an indefinite article. We can see the 
same thing with the definite article as with the following sentence also 
from Huddleston and Pullum: “I want to meet the genius who can solve 
this equation” (404). 


Verbs taking “mandative” vs “non-mandative” objects 


Huddleston and Pullum show that there are some verbs that are “man- 
dative,” conveying a “mandatory” or required notion about the clause 
they introduce (995). Because mandative verbs share their form with 
verbs that introduce clauses containing no mandative sense, we may 
occasionally get an ambiguity (995-96). As Huddleston and Pullum 
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show, in a sentence like “She insists that they take the eight o’clock train,” 
it can be ambiguous about whether she is demanding (mandating) that 
they do that or whether she is merely asserting a fact about what they 
really do (996). Among the mandative verbs that Huddleston and 
Pullum list (999), we will especially note the verbs INSIST and SUGGEST, 
which Huddleston and Pullum identify as verbs that can set up the type 
of ambiguity we are discussing (995-96; 999). Of course, as might be 
expected, the related nouns and adjectives such as insistence, insistent, 
and suggestion may help introduce similar ambiguities (cf. 999). 


Multiword verbs 


(See the discussion in Chapter 17 on fixed expressions.) 


Conclusion 


The final part of this book will specifically address itself to a methodol- 
ogy and formulas that can be used to generate structural word-plays. But 
this chapter has introduced some important information that will be 
helpful in that task. First of all, we have seen that the selection of the 
verb must be done with structural capabilities in mind. As we have seen, 
verbs differ widely in their relative flexibility for generating structural 
ambiguities. Some verbs such as GET, MAKE, and FIND can build 
multiple sentence or clause types, while others are fairly limited in their 
capabilities. Second of all, an awareness of the structural capabilities of 
specific verb sets and the respective members of those sets can increase 
our resourcefulness in forming structural word-plays. With this 
knowledge we can match an appropriate verb with a particular type of 
ambiguity potential and vice versa. In the next chapter we shall learn 
more about classes of verbs and their particular characteristics and 
behaviors, with a special focus on verbs that are intransitive or linking by 
at least one of their interpretations. 


Chapter 8 
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The story is told that Helen Keller, whose heroic example of coping with 
deafness and blindness made her a popular speaker, was once asked an 
unusual question after having given a speech. Her response was a clever 
structural ambiguity: 


Gentleman: “Can you feel colors?” 
Helen Keller: “Yes—I can feel blue.” (Lupton 294) 


Her answer was interesting in part because it switches our interpretation 
of FEEL from a transitive verb to a linking one. In this chapter we shall 
continue our discussion of verbs but will leave behind those verbs that 
are exclusively transitive by both interpretations, and will instead con- 
sider those verbs that may be linking verbs or intransitive verbs by at 
least one of their interpretations. 


Linking Verbs 


Linking verbs often serve to join a subject with a subject complement. 
In other words, they introduce a description of the subject or an alterna- 
tive name or label for that subject. We can see a subject complement in 
the final position of clauses like “John is happy” and “John is a carpen- 
ter.” Our attention in this section will be limited to just a few linking 
verbs, more specifically, BE, BECOME, REMAIN, and TURN, which can 
introduce structural ambiguities and yet maintain their identities as 
linking verbs (in a later section we shall consider some linking verbs 
that can also serve as transitive or intransitive verbs). To lump together 
the verbs BE, BECOME, REMAIN, and TURN in this section is not to 
imply that these verbs all behave the same way. In fact, this section will 
note some important differences that exist among these verbs. 
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Because so much of our attention in this chapter will surround the 
verb BE, I should clarify at this point that only its uses as a linking verb 
(or to introduce a time or place adverbial) will be considered here. Its 
other uses as an auxiliary verb, and the morphological homonymy or 
homophony its contracted forms have with other contractions or inflec- 
tions, or even parts of words (such as they’re/ their) have been illustrated 
in previous chapters and won't be discussed further here. 


Linking verbs allowing an SVC (predicate nominative) vs 
SVC (predicate adjective) interpretation 


Some linking verbs that set up an SVC clause type are flexible in the 
type of subject complement that they introduce. They may introduce, as 
we have noted with BE, a subject complement consisting of either a 
predicate adjective (“John is trustworthy”) or a predicate nominative 
(“John is a carpenter”). This flexibility can lead to ambiguity.** In addi- 
tion to BE, this set of verbs includes BECOME, REMAIN, and, under 
special circumstances that will be identified a little later, TURN. These 
linking verbs may be contrasted with other linking verbs such as SEEM 
and LOOK that can only introduce a predicate adjective. Thus we can 
say, “He seems happy,” or “He looks happy,” but in order to use SEEM 
or LOOK to introduce a noun phrase, we must introduce like as in 
“He seems like a doctor” or “He looks like a doctor.” The addition of like 
prevents the opportunity for the type of ambiguity we are examining 
here. There are linking verbs such as APPEAR and FEEL that can com- 
bine with like to create a structural ambiguity, but in this case one of the 
meanings no longer uses the verb as a linking verb, and they will thus be 
considered in another section of this chapter. 

When using BE, BECOME, or REMAIN to set up an SVC ambiguity 
between a noun phrase vs adjective phrase in the subject complement 
slot, several strategies are useful. The first kind of strategy is to follow 
either BE, BECOME, or REMAIN with a word that is homonymous or 
homophonous between a noncount noun (or proper name) and an 
adjective. As we saw in the chapter on nouns, noncount nouns such as 
the previously noted word fat may omit determiners when they are 
used indefinitely,*° and proper names like Frank, as a general rule, do 
not use accompanying determiners (unless they are part of the name 
itself). This feature allows them to be easily mistaken for an adjective 
and thus allows an ambiguity between an SVC-predicate nominative vs 
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SVC-predicate adjective interpretation. In the following examples 
below, all of which utilize structural ambiguity in an SVC clause, I will 
underline the relevant word and indicate what two types of word 
categories are being mistaken for each other: 


Yo mama is so stupid that when she hears it’s chilly outside, she gets a 
bowl. (Tibballs, Humor 518) Noncount Noun vs Adjective 


When prices are going up, what remains stationary? 
Writing paper and envelopes. (Rosenbloom, Biggest 22) Noncount 
Noun vs Adjective 


How long did Cain dislike his brother? 
—As long as he was Abel. (Withers and Benet 92) Proper Name vs 
Adjective 


“The transvestite wanted to eat, drink, and be Mary.” (George Carlin, 
as cited in Macks 50) Proper Name vs Adjective 


He’s frank and earnest with women. In Cleveland he’s Frank and in 
Los Angeles he’s Ernest. (Safian 366) Proper Name vs Adjective 


A feminine voice over the phone asked, “Hello, are you Harry?” The 
masculine voice on the other end replied, “Not especially, miss, but 
I’m far from bald.” (Esar 204) Proper Name vs Adjective 


Teacher: Clem, who was the first to pilot an airplane at Kitty Hawk, 
Orville or Wilbur? 

Clem: I don’t know, but either one is Wright. (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 
206) Proper Name vs Adjective 


“You can’t drink it slow if it’s Quik.” (Advertisement for Nestle’s Quik, 
cited in Monnot 117) Proper Name vs Adjective 


Of course, as we noted in the chapter on nouns, the constituent in 
the complement position may instead be ambiguous in use between two 
of the noun subclasses: a noncount noun vs a count noun, a proper noun 
vs a noncount noun, etc. For example, we noted that Ham could be ambig- 
uous as a subject complement between an interpretation as a noncount 
noun vs name (“It was Ham”). This type of ambiguity is integrated into the 
following joke: 
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“Is that marble?” said a man pointing to the bust of Kentucky’s great 
statesman. 

“No, sir, that’s Clay,” quietly replied the dealer. (Copeland and 
Copeland 853) Noncount Noun vs Proper Name 


Titles, which serve a similar function as names and can take the same 
place as names syntactically, can occur in the same kind of SVC ambigul- 
ties as we saw above. This occurred in a movie called The Princess Diaries. 
In one scene a character toasts a Baron who is ambitious to become the 
king, or at least to have some increased power in the kingdom but is 
prevented from achieving his ambitions because of his inability to have 
children, and because of an already available heir from a bloodline 
more directly connected to the throne. The person proposing the toast 
to the Baron knows all this and does not feel kindly toward him. In his 
toast he forms a deliberate ambiguity saying, “May you always be Baron 
(barren).” 

We should also note, parenthetically, that although the previous 
examples involve an ambiguity in the subject complement slot, a similar 
ambiguity may be constructed with the object complement slot (which 
can occur with or without the linking verb BE) as the following adver- 
tisement illustrates: 


Make it Tidy all the Time. (Advertisement for Tidy Cat) 


In the example above, é&édy renames or describes the direct object it. 

A second strategy is to create an SVC construction in which BE or 
BECOME is followed by a word that may be alternatively interpreted as a 
singular count noun or an adjective. As we have seen, a singular count 
noun is not easily mistaken for an adjective since the singular count noun 
requires a preceding determiner. But the construction “a little” allows for 
a structural ambiguity between a singular count noun and an adjective 
because it can be difficult to determine whether the ain the expression 
is a determiner (in this case the indefinite article) for a subsequent noun, 
which is also modified by the adjective liile, or alternatively whether the 
ais part of a set expression, a little, meaning “somewhat,” which modifies 
a subsequent adjective (cf. Stageberg, “Sources” 559). Thus the construc- 
tion a little bridges the incompatibility between a count noun and 
an adjective. If I say, “It is novel” (the adjective meaning) or “It is a novel” 
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(the noun meaning), there is no ambiguity, but if I say, “It is a little novel,” 
we can now be unsure about the intended structure. More will be said 
about the construction “a little” in the chapter on prenominal modifiers. 
But consider the following joke, which illustrates how BE can work with 
“a little” to create an ambiguity between a count noun and adjective: 


Doctor, doctor, I think I’m shrinking. 
Well, you’ll just have to be a little patient. (Tibballs, Humor 108) 
[SVC (pred. nom.) vs SVC (pred. adj.) | 


This joke uses “have to be a little patient,” but it could of course use BE 
in a simpler construction like “is a little patient,” or it could have used 
BECOME or REMAIN and achieved the same structural ambiguity. 
Parenthetically, if the noun/adjective word ends in -er, we may use no or 
(not) any as determiners instead of a little and get the same word-play: 


He is no cleaner. 
He isn’t any cleaner.” 


A third strategy is to use BE or BECOME in a question that begins with 
WHAT and inquires about information related to the subject comple- 
ment without signaling whether the requested information corresponds 
to a predicate adjective or predicate nominative: 


“What do you want to be when you grow up?” 
“Alive!” (Wilde 127) 


The statements “I want to be a doctor” or “I want to be alive” represent 
different types of SVC structures, but the question doesn’t actually reveal 
which of the two SVC structures its interrogative word What is request- 
ing. Thus the response is free to provide either one. Now consider the 
next two jokes, which display the same strategy for ambiguity: 


I have six eyes, two mouths and three ears. What am I? 
Ugly. (Stupid 29) 


What does a duck become when it first jumps into water? 
Wet. (Stupid 89) 
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A fourth strategy puts a noun/adjective word after the linking verb, 
TURN in an SVC construction. This verb has a semantic meaning 
similar to BECOME but is noteworthy for a behavior that distinguishes 
it from BE, BECOME, and REMAIN. As Celce-Murcia and Larsen- 
Freeman point out, not only does TURN allow either a following 
adjective phrase or noun phrase (55), but “Turn is unusual in that it 
takes article-less nouns” (76), or as we might say, it allows a count noun 
to appear without a determiner. To illustrate the behavior of TURN, 
Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman provide the unambiguous sentences 
“She turned wild” and “She turned traitor” (55). It is not hard to see the 
syntactic potential for ambiguity. Perhaps the biggest challenge here is 
a pragmatic one, for it requires not only a noun/adjective word, but one 
whose noun meaning can relate to some kind of role or position.*’ We 
might therefore try out homonymous or homophonous words like bar- 
ren/ baron, chic/ sheik, grosser/ grocer, idle/idol, martial/ marshall, patient/ 
patient, trusty/ trustee, savage/ savage, stranger/ stranger. Thus we could 
form ambiguous sentences like “My good friend turned stranger” or 
“The meek accountant instantly turned savage.” 


Linking verbs allowing an SVC vs SVA interpretation 


In some situations, a linking verb may also introduce an ambiguity 
about whether what follows is a predicate adjective (or predicate nomi- 
native) in an SVC clausal structure or instead an adverbial in an SVA 
structure. When considering the SVA structure, it is important to 
remember that we are not merely talking about an adverbial following 
any kind of verb. We are labeling a specific type of location or temporal 
adverbial that is necessary to complete the verb, which is almost always 
the BE verb (though in some cases GET or REMAIN may also be used). 
More specifically we are speaking of a sentence like “The child is out- 
side,” or “The socks are in the drawer,” or “The party is tomorrow.” 

Two major strategies exist for creating a structural ambiguity between 
an SVC and SVA clause type. The first strategy merely involves following 
BE with a word that is homonymous or homophonous between an 
adverbial of place or time, and either an adjective or noun. We shall first 
consider two of these adverb vs adjective or noun words. There aren’t 
many such words. But forward and ‘round will work: 
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Co-ed: “I'd like to see the captain of this ship.” 

Sailor: “He’s forward, Miss.” 

Co-ed: “That’s all right. This is a pleasure trip.” (Copeland and 
Copeland 396) 


Ruth: Where did Walter go? 

Juliet: He’s ‘round in front. 

Ruth: I know what he looks like, I just wanted to know where he went. 
(B. Phillips, All-New 139) 


If the word to be used in the adverbial vs subject complement position 
is homophonous or homonymous between an adverb and noncount 
noun (another limited set of words), it is quite easy to form a structural 
ambiguity as in “It is down.” If however the noun is a count noun, it may 
be necessary to use “a little,” which in addition to being able to modify 
adjectives and nouns, may also modify adverbials. Thus we could get an 
ambiguous sentence like “It is a little back.” 

The verb GET may be used in the SVC vs SVA interpretation, but only 
if its complement in the SVC interpretation is an adjective. The reason 
for this limitation is that when an NP follows GET, it is interpreted not 
as a predicate nominative and thus a subject complement, but rather as 
a direct object following a transitive verb (yielding the altogether differ- 
ent SVC vs SVO ambiguity). We can revisit a variation of an SVC vs SVA 
sentence that we saw in relation to BE (“He is forward”), this time using 
GET to produce the similar variation “He got forward.” 

Asecond strategy for forming SVC vs SVA ambiguities requires that BE 
(or perhaps GET or REMAIN) be followed by a larger adjectival idiom 
that can also be interpreted adverbially. Thus rather than follow BE with 
words like forward, down, and back, we instead use idiomatic expressions 
like “on the ball” or “over the hill,” or we follow BE (or perhaps GET or 
REMAIN) with a compound such as homesick. In the case of an expres- 
sion like “over the hill,” the idiomatic interpretation is adjectival, whereas 
the literal interpretation is adverbial. With an adjective like homesick, we 
can create an ambiguity about whether home is an adverbial telling us 
where, with sick as a separate word indicating an added piece of informa- 
tion, or whether homesick is an adjectival serving as a subject comple- 
ment. The potential for ambiguity is displayed in the following joke: 
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On the first day of school the kindergarten teacher asked little 
Nancy, who was crying, if she were homesick. “No,” Nancy managed 
to answer between sobs. “I’m here sick.” (Heaton 90) 


Verbs Serving In More Than One Category 


We shall now examine verbs that can serve in more than one category. 
By this we mean verbs that don’t merely display flexibility in the types of 
structures that they may introduce, but rather whose flexibility opens 
up interpretations that cross the categories of transitive, intransitive, 
and linking. 


Intransitive /transitive verbs allowing an SV vs SVO interpretation 


The first set of verbs that we shall look at in this section of verbs serving 
in more than one category are those verbs that can introduce both an 
SV or SVO interpretation.” For this to happen the verbs must be able 
to serve both intransitively and transitively. Note that I will normally use 
the term “transitive” only for those verbs that introduce an explicit 
direct object. Some linguists would disagree with me, arguing that even 
though no object is present in a sentence like “The boy eats,” the verb 
eats implies a direct object. After all, the boy must be eating something 
if he is eating. This line of thinking is reasonable and may be necessary 
for the consistency of certain linguistic models or approaches. But for 
the purposes of my ambiguity classifications and description, I will gen- 
erally continue to require the presence of a direct object in order for a 
verb to be labeled transitive.” 

The set of verbs that can be both transitive or intransitive is highly use- 
ful for creating structural ambiguity, but it is too large to be adequately 
identified here. A few examples include CLEAN, EAT, PAINT, PLAY, 
READ, SING, and WASH. 

Perhaps the most common strategy and the first strategy that we shall 
look at for creating an SV versus SVO structural ambiguity using a verb 
that may be both intransitive and transitive is to follow up the verb with 
a constituent that may be interpreted as both a nominal (in this case, a 
direct object) and an adverb or at least an adverbial that describes the 
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manner, frequency, time, or circumstances of a verb. This results in a 
sentence or clause type that can be interpreted as both an SVO and 
an SV + Adverbial (Note that Iam not referring to an SVA clause or 
sentence type). The adverbial following the verb could be a single word 
that shares its morphological form with nouns such as down, as in the 
following joke: 


Why is a goose like an icicle? 
Both grow down. (Pepicello and Green 45-46) 


Or it could be a larger expression such as “a little faster” as in “He drove 
a little faster to the church” (Oaks, Enablers 44-45) or “You will forget 
tomorrow morning” (adapted slightly from Stageberg, “Ambiguities” 
360), or even a clausal structure such as “She remembered when she saw 
me” (Quirk et al. 1059). Included among the nominal forms that may 
also be used in an adverbial sense is the word much. I won’t specify every 
type of nominal/adverbial form. Nor will I attempt to list all the possible 
verbs that may be used in this kind of structural ambiguity, because there 
are so many. Below are some examples, however, showing the variety that 
can exist with this type of structural ambiguity strategy: 


Two partners on a sinking boat are thrown into the sea. “Can you float 
alone?” one asks the other. 

“I’m drowning,” says the other partner, “and he’s talking business.” 
(Larry Wilde, as reported in Helitzer 68) 


Senior partner: “That new stenographer spells ridiculously.” 

Junior partner: “Does she? Well, if she does, it’s about the only word 
she can spell, so far as my observation goes.” (Copeland and 
Copeland 416) 


In 1920, when the market for horseshoes began to dwindle, the 
ambitious blacksmith turned to manufacturing cast-iron toilets. He 
was proud to be known as a man who was always forging ahead. (Rovin, 
1001 More 244) 


“He dresses nattily.” 
“Natalie whor” (Lieberman 108) 
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Did you hear about the writer who dropped eleven stories into a waste- 
basket and lived? (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 110) 


“We can do more for you if you think FIRST.” (Advertisement for First 
National Bank of Detroit, as cited in Nilsen, “Teaching” 37) 


Come Play A-Round in Palm Springs (Advertisement for Palm Springs 
Golf & Tours, from Car And Driver, December 1994: 178) 


Jessie: “Her husband didn’t leave her much when he died, did he?” 
Jennie: “No; but he left her very often when he was alive.” (Copeland 
and Copeland 187) 


A second strategy for using an intransitive/transitive verb in an SV vs 
SVO clause or sentence is related to the first one and is potentially very 
productive. This strategy involves following the intransitive/transitive 
verb with a pronoun that ends in -self or -selves. More will be said later 
about these types of pronouns, but it should be noted here that some 
pronouns ending in -selfor -selves may be emphatic, that is, for emphasis 
as in “I painted it myself.” Or they may be reflexive, in other words, to 
show that the direct object of the verb is the same person or thing as the 
subject of the verb as in “I washed myself” (we wouldn’t say, “I washed 
me”) (cf. also Stageberg, “Suprasegmentals” 67). These pronouns with 
-self or -selues become ambiguous when the verb preceding them may be 
both transitive and intransitive and no other object is present. If the 
verb is transitive, then the pronoun is reflexive. If the verb is intransi- 
tive, then the pronoun is emphatic. Because both the verb as well as the 
pronoun form may fit into either structure, a structural ambiguity 
is easily created. An example of this would be “I drew myself.” Does 
myself emphasize that I did the drawing, or does it instead indicate that 
I drew a picture of my physical appearance? The examples below 
illustrate this ambiguity as it appeared in a collection of bloopers as well 
as an advertisement. The first example is from a sign outside a shop. 
The second example is an advertisement encouraging the sales of 
something that would help a person compose music: 


At an Israeli butcher shop. I slaughter myself twice daily. (Lederer, 
More 120) 
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Compose Yourself. (Advertisement on a Reagan Outdoor Advertising 
Billboard for Syntrax Music)*” 


A third strategy is to follow the intransitive/transitive verb with 
a constituent that is homonymous or homophonous, not between a 
noun and adverb but rather between a noun (or a noun phrase) and 
adjective. We can see this kind of environment in the following jokes: 


She: “Didn’t you tell me you hunt bear?” 
He: “Madam, you wrong me. I always wear a hunting outfit.” (Moulton 


237) 


Looking at her own scribbled stenography, one secretary leaned over 
to another who had been in the meeting. “I can’t remember,” she 


said. “Did Mr. Porter say you ‘retire a loan. 
“Not if I can help it,” the girl replied. (Rovin, 1001 Great 35) 


A marriage counsellor was asking a woman questions about her state 
of mind. 

“Did you wake up grumpy this morning?” 

“No, I let him sleep.” (Tibballs, Humor 203) 


A fourth strategy is to place a past participle form of an intransitive/ 
transitive verb after a simple noun phrase inflected with -’s. In this envi- 
ronment the -’s can be both the third person auxiliary form 7s or has. 
Our example to consider is the following joke that we saw earlier: 


First Cannibal: Am I late for chow? 
Second Cannibal: Yes, everybody’s eaten. (Kohl and Young 31) 


In this joke the interpretation is essentially between the present perfect 
(“has eaten”) or the passive (“is eaten”). The present perfect in this 
example requires us to see the main verb eaten as intransitive since there 
is no object. The passive interpretation, however, requires us to see eaten 
as transitive since the passive must have a direct object that has been relo- 
cated to the subject position (in this case “everybody”). This is a produc- 
tive ambiguity type, though it does require some special care to provide 
a compatible semantic and pragmatic context. We could create an ambi- 
guity with “The magician’s studied” but not “The protein’s studied.” 
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A fifth strategy is to put the intransitive vs transitive verb in an adjoin- 
ing infinitive clause following an SVC clause type. This environment 
manifests itself in various ways. In one of these ways the verb occurs as 
part of an infinitive clause describing the condition of the subject in the 
SVC clause as in “The lamb is too hot to eat” (cf. Quirk et al. 1141). In 
this sentence the complete structure of the lower clause has undergone 
ellipsis and may be restored in one of two ways. The structure “to eat” 
may either refer to the lamb doing the eating (in which case the verb “to 
eat” is intransitive, having no direct object), or the infinitive clause refers 
to someone else eating the lamb (in which case the verb “to eat” is tran- 
sitive, having a direct object). For a couple of additional variations of 
this type of ambiguity, see Chapter 14’s section on infinitive clauses. 

Finally, a sixth strategy is to put an intransitive/transitive verb at the 
end of a following postmodifying clause that is ambiguous between an 
appositive vs relative clause introduced by that. An appositive clause is of 
course a clause that renames a preceding constituent, as when I speak 
of an idea or concept and immediately follow it up with a specific state- 
ment of what that idea or concept is. For example, if I say, “The idea that 
all men are created equal is a vital part of our American beliefs,” the 
clause “that all mean are created equal” is an appositive that renames 
“the idea.” A relative clause can resemble this, in fact having the same 
form, except that it merely describes rather than renames the constitu- 
ent. With regard to this ambiguity, Huddleston and Pullum, who con- 
firm the vital role of a verb that may be both transitive or intransitive, 
provide the following example that shows how an appositive clause and 
a relative clause can be mistaken for each other (the brackets on the 
example are theirs): “They rejected the idea [that we had advanced ]” 
(1038-39).°° 

Before leaving our discussion of verbs that may be transitive vs intransi- 
tive, let’s at least note another contribution that they make to structural 
ambiguities, though not within an SV vs SVO structure. This occurs when 
they form part of a structure that can be interpreted as a nonfinite -ing 
clause by one interpretation or a noun phrase consisting of a plural 
count or noncount noun head with a preceding participial adjective 
modifier by the other. An example of this type of structure is “increasing 
taxes,” which can occur in a variety of nominal positions. We saw this type 
of structure in Chapter 5, though the importance of the transitive vs 
intransitive nature of the verb was not noted at that time. 
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Intransitive /linking verbs allowing an SV vs SVC interpretation 


Some verbs such as SMELL, SOUND, LOOK, FEEL, and TASTE may 
be both intransitive or linking. This feature allows them to create 
ambiguities between an SV and SVC clausal interpretation. Our first 
strategy is to use an adverb/adjective word such as hard, fast, slow, well, 
etc. after one of our designated verbs. This will often create what is 
actually an ambiguity between SV + A vs SVC clausal types. But this type 
still qualifies as an ambiguity between our SV vs SVC clausal types. An 
example of this type of ambiguity would be a sentence like “The detec- 
tive looked hard” (Roberts 34). Now look at the following jokes: 


When do you lose your sense of touch? 
When you don’t feel well. (Mathews and Robinson n.p.) 


He looked askance . . . and that is the most terrible way a person can 
look. (Lieberman 184) 


In the second joke above, the word askance is not actually an adjective, 
but the context promotes that interpretation in addition to the word’s 
adverb identity. 

Some adverbs may, from a strict usage rule standpoint, normally 
require an -ly, in which case they are less likely to be perceived as adjec- 
tives, but this usage rule is so commonly violated that we couldn’t neces- 
sarily assume that something is not to be interpreted as an adverb just 
because no such suffix is present. Nor should we ignore a possible ambi- 
guity because of a violation of a prescriptive rule that would otherwise 
have distinguished between the adjective good versus the adverb well: 


Two horse traders were engaged in a bitter discussion. Said one, “That 
horse you sold me is almost blind.” 

“Well,” replied the other slyly, “I told you he was a fine horse but 
that he didn’t look good.” (Esar 84-85) 


Within this class of verbs one verb, SMELL, stands out from the others 
because of an additional feature that it has. It may act as a linking verb 
without the subject complement, which is implied but not present. In 
this situation, the unexpressed complement is assumed to be undesir- 
able. Thus when we say that “the house smelled,” we almost certainly 
mean that it had a bad odor (“It smelled terrible.”). When the subject is 
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animate or connected to an animate entity, then we can have an 
ambiguity about whether the subject is perceiving the smell (the intran- 
sitive verb in an SV structure) or the subject is producing the odor (thus 
being perceived by others and corresponding more to the linking verb 
meaning in an SVC structure). Note the following jokes: 


How do you keep a fish from smelling? 
Cut off its nose. (Rothman 45) 


What did one eye say to the other eye? 
Just between us something smells. (Stupid 50) 


The perception vs production meanings of SMELL could be more care- 
fully distinguished if speakers of the language consistently used SMELL 
for the perception, and STINK for the production. In fact, the great 
lexicographer and author, Samuel Johnson, is alleged to have made this 
distinction to a woman at one social occasion: 


Dr Johnson, as slovenly as he was brilliant, attended a dinner party 
one evening, and the lady next to him could stand his proximity no 
longer. “Dr Johnson,” she said, “you smell.” 

To which the good Doctor rumbled, “Madam, you should learn to 
be more precise: You smel/—I stink.” (Linkletter 60) 


A second strategy is to form a Wh-question using how that asks about 
the constituent that might follow the designated verb. The constituent 
could be an extra adverbial in the case of an SV clause but an adjective 
in the case of an SVC clause. Such a question does not require that a 
homonymous form be used. The interrogative how could apply to both 
types of constituent. Thus the ambiguity of “How did he looke” is not 
resolved until the question is answered with something like “happy” 
(SVC) or “very cautiously” (SV + A). 


Linking/ transitive verbs allowing an SVC (or SVA) vs 
SVO interpretation 


One set of verbs that is potentially quite productive of structural ambi- 
guities is the set of verbs that may be linking by one interpretation and 
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transitive by another. As linking verbs they create an SVC clause or 
sentence. As transitive verbs they form an SVO clause or sentence. These 
verbs include GET, BECOME, FEEL, GROW, KEEP, MAKE, and WEIGH. 
As linking verbs, they can normally be followed by adjectives (though 
BECOME, MAKE, and WEIGH have specialized senses that can use a 
noun phrase subject complement after the linking verb). But as transi- 
tive verbs our designated verbs require a following noun phrase. 

Our first strategy is to place a noun/adjective word after one of the 
designated verbs. The noun/adjective word by its noun interpretation 
will usually need to be a noncount noun or proper name since these do 
not present challenges with determiners. But as we have seen, with some 
manipulation, even count noun singulars may be ambiguous in this 
environment as well. 

The most flexible verb in this set is probably GET. This verb has been 
used for decades in the commercial campaign for Glad garbage bags 
that would lead us to think that their competitors’ bags will fall apart. 
But the slogan for Glad bags tells us, “Don’t get mad. Get Glad.” In this 
advertisement Glad could be an adjective following a linking verb in an 
SVC clause, or it could instead be a direct object following a transitive 
verb in an SVO clause. The verb GET was also integrated into the 
humorous title, Get Smart, that was used for a television comedy series 
years ago and more recently for a movie. The shows featured a bum- 
bling and seemingly foolish government agent named Maxwell Smart, 
who always seemed to do stupid things but nonetheless caught the for- 
eign agents he was assigned to catch. The foreign agents, of course, 
wanted to destroy him (or as we might say, “get him”). In the title of 
the series, the verb Get could be a transitive verb, using the agent’s 
name, Smart, as the direct object. Or alternatively, the verb could be 
a linking verb followed by an adjective, describing something that Max- 
well Smart needed to become. Now consider the following additional 
examples: 


On March 7th, Tim Allen gets a little savage. (Television advertise- 
ment for the movie, Jungle2Jungle)°*’ Count Noun vs Adjective 


Bounty Cooking. Let your paper towel get fat. (Advertisement for 
Bounty paper towels. The advertisement shows a paper towel under 
recently cooked french fries. MARTHA STEWART Living magazine 
February 2003: 149)°* Noncount Noun vs Adjective 
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Get Rich Quick. (Advertisement for HERBA RICH, a haircare product, 
Ebony August 1995: 25) Proper Name vs Adjective 


What we have seen with GET also applies to the other verbs, BECOME, 
FEEL, GROW, KEEP, MAKE, and WEIGH, as well as some others. These 
other verbs may require a little more care to shape a semantic or prag- 
matic context that will allow their structural potential for ambiguity to 
be realized. Consider the examples below: 


Did you hear about the man who swallowed an unplucked goose? 
He felt a little down in the mouth. (B. Phillips, Al-New 122) 


What is a sure way to grow fat? 
Raise hogs. (Carlson 23, 82) 


“Hello, old man! How you’ve changed! What’s making you look so 
old?” 

“Trying to keep young,” was the reply. 

“Trying to keep young?” 

“Yes—nine of them,” was the gloomy response. (Copeland and 
Copeland 230) 


“He wants a battery charger.” 
“I know a better way to keep current.” (Magazine advertisement for 
Sears showing a battery charger and a woman in a nice outfit)” 


Teacher: “How many make a dozen?” 
Abie: “Twelve.” 

Teacher: “How many make a million?” 
Abie: “Very few.” (Moulton 314) 


Hamburger Helper Makes a Great Meal. (Advertisement from Ebony 
November 1997: 45)! 


The cannibal wiped his mouth daintily and said, “My wife makes great 
soup. But I'll miss her!” (Berle 126) 


Alfie: If a butcher was six feet tall and wore size twelve shoes, what 
would he weigh? 
Archie: Meat, stupid. (Kohl and Young 88) 


The verb BECOME requires some special pragmatic consideration. 
We noted earlier in this section that when constructing an SVC vs SVO 
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ambiguity, BECOME may be followed by a noun phrase subject comple- 
ment rather than an adjective subject complement. This kind of setting 
will usually require an inanimate subject, such as a type of clothing, 
language, habit, etc. The resulting ambiguity will be somewhat fantasti- 
cal as in “a nice pair of shoes becomes a woman.” Now note the follow- 
ing joke: 


When is a hat not a hat? 
—wWhen it becomes a woman. (Withers and Benet 68) 


Another strategy, which we have seen in other environments and 
won’t require much attention here, is to ask a Whatquestion about the 
constituent following the verb. An example would be a question like 
“What did he get?” To this question we could answer with a noun phrase 
or with an adjective (though the noun phrase answer is the more 
expected one). The strategy is useful because it does not require that we 
provide a constituent that is compatible with both the object and 
subject complement meanings that the verb can introduce. 

In a third strategy, a linking verb, usually FEEL, may occasionally 
be combined with LIKE to create an ambiguity about whether what 
follows is a subject complement after a linking verb (an SVC structure) 
or alternatively a direct object after a transitive verb (an SVO structure) 
(see footnote in Quirk et al. 1175, where the possible transitive nature 
of this construction is acknowledged). The following joke and advertise- 
ment illustrate this ambiguity potential: 


Customer: I feel like a sandwich. 
Waiter: Well you certainly don’t look like one. (Stupid 145) 


Sometimes you feel like a nut. (Advertising slogan for Almond Joy 
) 101 


candy bars 
For more on this structure, please see the chapter on fixed expressions. 

A final strategy in this section relates to a very limited ambiguity 
potential, whereby the verb GET may introduce a transitive vs linking 
verb construction when GET is followed by a constituent that could be 
both a noun or adverb (or adverbial). In this case the resulting structure 
may be interpreted as both an SVO or SVA clause. An example is shown 
below: 
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How do you get down from a rhinoceros? 
You don’t, you get down from a duck. (Stupid 61). 


Other Verbs with Ambiguity Potential 


Special intransitive verbs with no agent 


Huddleston and Pullum refer to a class of verbs as “Non-agentive static 
intransitive” for which “the intransitive denotes a state and the transitive 
the bringing about of that state” (307). Among the verbs they include in 
this category, one that I believe could be effectively integrated into a 
structural ambiguity is HURT. I think we might include the verb DRY in 
this category as well. Note the word-plays that can utilize this category of 
verbs: 


If a boy is spanked by his mother and his father, who hurts the most? 
The boy. (Rosenbloom, Biggest 20) 


A towel is the only thing that gets wet as it dries. (Tibballs, 
Zingers 534) 


Multiword verbs 


(See the discussion in the chapter on fixed expressions. ) 


Conclusion 


This chapter has continued the inventory of verbs that began in the 
preceding chapter. As part of this inventory we examined important 
features and characteristics of verbs that could be intransitive or linking 
by at least one of their interpretations. Among the idiosyncratic and 
perhaps unexpected features that we have seen is the ability of MAKE to 
be linking by one of its meanings and the ability of TURN to introduce 
a singular count noun that needs no determiner. We also saw additional 
evidence of the extraordinary flexibility of GET to appear in different 
types of clause structure. Much of this information will prove useful as 
we consider a methodology and formulas that can generate structural 
ambiguities for word-plays. 


Chapter 9 


Inventory of Adjectives and Adverbs 


In this chapter we shall consider some specific features of adjectives 
and adverbs that promote structural ambiguities. To begin our consid- 
eration let’s look at the following quip: “Be alert. The world needs more 
lerts” (Tibballs, Humor 331). This example illustrates a crucial division 
that must be addressed in this chapter in order to distinguish those 
adjectives that generally will only create ambiguities when serving 
attributively versus those that do so when serving predicatively. And 
either of these groups may be contrasted with those adjectives that may 
function ambiguously in either position. 

Attributive adjectives are those that occur prior to the head noun that 
they modify as in “the lazy man.” Predicate adjectives, on the other 
hand, follow the head noun that they describe and are normally sepa- 
rated from it by a linking verb as in an SVC clause like “The man is lazy” 
or an SVOC clause like “We considered him to be lazy.” Predicate adjec- 
tives serving as object complements may of course sometimes occur 
without a linking verb (cf. Quirk et al. 402-03) as in the sentence “We 
considered him lazy.” From these examples we can see that the same 
adjective may often serve as an attributive or a predicate adjective. 
In fact, most adjectives may do so. But as Quirk et al. explain, there are 
some adjectives that may only serve attributively, and some that may 
only occur predicatively. The adjective utter normally occurs only attrib- 
utively (403), while the adjective afraid normally occurs only predica- 
tively (403). Thus although we may speak of “utter foolishness,” we can’t 
say that the “foolishness was utter.” Conversely, although we may speak 
of how “someone is afraid,” we can’t speak of “an afraid man.” This pair 
of examples shows that to really know an adjective, we must be aware of 
its own idiosyncratic behavior. 

Although most adjectives may be used both attributively as well as 
predicatively, as far as structural ambiguity is concerned, some adjectives 
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normally allow a structural ambiguity in only one or the other types of 
environment. And an awareness of this distinction is useful in creating 
structural ambiguities. Thus unlike grammatical descriptions that con- 
trast those adjectives that may be attributive versus those that may be 
predicative, this chapter will distinguish those adjectives that may create 
structural ambiguities when serving attributively versus those that may 
do so when serving predicatively. 

Let’s look, for example, at the adjective ajar. Although it would be 
pretty easy, at least in an oral setting, to construct a structural ambiguity 
with ajarin a predicate position such as “It is ajar (a jar)” or “We found it 
ajar,” it would be much more difficult to form a structural ambiguity with 
this adjective in an attributive position. Indeed, if I were to use an intro- 
ductory determiner such as an or the and speak of “an ajar door” or “the 
ajar door,” then the presence of the introductory determiner precludes 
the interpretation of the initial vowel of ajar as an article, since we don’t 
use two determiners to introduce a noun phrase. Ajar would thus be an 
adjective. On the other hand, if I begin with ajay, the utterance can’t be 
grammatical in the attributive adjective sense unless it is followed by a 
noun plural like doors (“ajar doors”). But if a plural noun is used as the 
head noun, then the first part of ajar can’t be interpreted as the singular 
determiner a. It wouldn’t make sense to say “ajar doors.” The form could 
not be interpreted as a premodifying noun and would therefore be 
unambiguous. Thus although ajar can be found in attributive and pred- 
icative structures, its contribution to structural ambiguity is primarily lim- 
ited to predicative structures. As with ajar, other types of adjectives in this 
chapter will be discussed with regard to their ability to create ambiguity 
in either attributive or predicative environments. 


Ambiguous Identification Involving Attributive Adjectives 


Inherent vs noninherent adjectives 


One of the structural ambiguities that can occur in an attributive posi- 
tion involves a special class of adjectives that I shall introduce by consid- 
ering the word old. As Quirk et al. show, when we use old in the sense of 
“aged,” it may occur in either the attributive or predicative positions. 
But when we use the term to indicate someone with whom we have had 
a long-term relationship, such as “an old friend,” then we may only use 
the term attributively. Thus in using this specific sense of old, we could 
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speak of “our old friend” but not “our friend who is old.” The difference 
in the two meanings of old is a difference between “inherent” vs “nonin- 
herent” adjectives. An inherent adjective directly describes the noun 
referent (428-29). This is exemplified by the “aged” meaning of old. 
Noninherent adjectives convey other semantic notions, including, as 
Quirk et al. show, intensifying and emphasizing (cf. 429-30). In contrast 
to inherent adjectives, which are usually able to occur in attributive and 
predicative environments, the noninherent adjectives are frequently 
limited to the attributive position.’ Thus ambiguities that center around 
both an inherent and noninherent meaning normally involve an adjec- 
tive in the attributive position, whether stated or implied. In jokes this 
attributive position may be utilized in either the joke set-up or the 
punchline. Consider the following jokes: 


The gallant gentleman held the lady’s hand and said, “You’re my 
oldest friend.” 

“B-b-but I just met you.” 

“I’ve known friends longer,” said the cavalier. “But you’re the oldest.” 
(Lieberman 17) 


“The mean air temperature is 63 degrees but is known to become 
even meaner when irritated.” (Allen, Private 384) 


Widows are not the only people who have late husbands. (Braude 


202) 


Tip: I suppose you think I’m a perfect idiot? 
Top: No, no one is perfect. (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 127) 


Victim (after burglary): They stole everything from my house but the 
soap and towels. 
Policeman: Why, the dirty crooks! (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 114) 


The inherent vs noninherent distinction may also be confused when 
particular adjectives with corresponding adverb forms (such as happy/ 
happily) occur in the attributive position to agentive nouns (cf. Quirk 
et al. 431-32) or at least, nouns that bear a close relationship with a 
particular verb (for example, actor = one who acts; runner = one who 
runs). In the resulting ambiguity the adverb doesn’t actually appear in 
the ambiguous context but is nevertheless understood by one of the 
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meanings. In these environments, it is not clear whether the adjective 
applies to the person or thing it precedes (an inherent interpretation), 
or alternatively whether it invokes the adverbial of manner idea in rela- 
tion to a contextually understood but unexpressed verb (a noninherent 
interpretation). Thus “a poor investor” could mean an investor who is 
poor (inherent) or an investor who invests poorly (noninherent). 
Stageberg, who also notes this ambiguity type, points out that the verb 
around which the agentive noun is based needs to be intransitive 
(“Structural Ambiguity in the Noun Phrase,” hereafter referred to as 
“Noun,” 234). But the use of an agentive -er noun is apparently not 
indispensable for this type of ambiguity to occur. Patel provides the 
following example: “Mary is a beautiful soprano” (51). In this case the 
noun soprano has no morphological connection to a verb, yet because of 
its clear semantic association with singing, the ambiguity is still possible. 
Now let’s see some related jokes: 


“But you said she sang beautifully.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“What did you say?” 

“I said she was a beautiful singer.” (Copeland and Copeland 590) 


Preacher: Please take it easy on the bill for repairing my car. Remem- 
ber, Iam a poor preacher. 
Mechanic: I know; I heard you Sunday! (B. Phillips, World’s 220) 


Father wasn’t a heavy drinker. He weighed only 110 pounds. (Lieber- 
man 14) 


Compound nouns vs attributive adjectives 


In our previous chapter on nouns we noted that attributive adjectives 
can sometimes be mistaken for the first element within a compound 
noun. You may recall the examples of sweet potatoes and high chairs. Note 
that the words sweet and high could not be interpreted as part of a com- 
pound and thus serve ambiguously if they are moved to the predicate 
position (“The potato is sweet” and “The chair is high” are not ambigu- 
ous). This particular ambiguity type won’t be discussed further here, 
but for more information, see the section on compound nouns in 
Chapter 6. 
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Possessive adjectives 


(See the section on possessive determiners in Chapter 13.) 


Vowel-initial adjectives tolerating alternative segmentation as article + 
adjectives 


Some adjectives consisting of two or more syllables and beginning with 
an unstressed schwa vowel /a/ sound may, in oral settings, alternatively 
be interpreted as an indefinite article plus an adjective. Thus the oral 
interpretation of alive may be as either an adjective (alive) or alterna- 
tively as an article plus an adjective (a live). Naturally, an article signals 
the beginning of a noun phrase, and an adjective cannot complete the 
noun phrase but rather may introduce a noun. For this reason, a form 
like “a live” will not be complete without a head noun, which must be 
provided. Words that fall in this type of category include acute, afar, 
afraid (a frayed), alive, alone, aloud, anew, around, ashamed, and awry. The 
potential for ambiguity with this type of adjective will likely depend on 
some additional enabling devices. In one joke the ambiguity of the 
punchline “I’m a frayed knot” (cf. Lederer, Get 54-55) depends on the 
special idiom that puts not after afraid. In the joke below, the ability of 
appendicitis to occur as both a count and noncount noun is essential to 
allowing acute to have its varying meanings: 


A doctor told her she had acute appendicitis and she snapped 
indignantly, “Look, Doc, I came here to be examined, not flattered.” 


(Safian 277) 


Ambiguous Identification Involving Predicate Adjectives 


Now we shall turn our attention to the subclasses in which a predicate 
position is normally essential to the creation of a structural word-play. 


Adjectives that may be transitive and intransitive 


Some adjectives may be, as Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman point 
out, transitive and intransitive (33). In other words, as in the distinction 
between transitive and intransitive verbs, they may or may not require a 
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following constituent to complete the adjective construction. Ambigui- 
ties can sometimes result when it is hard to distinguish whether 
a form like of, on, or to following an adjective is part of the adjective 
construction (in which case we have a transitive adjective introducing 
an obligatory noun phrase constituent) or alternatively a preposition 
introducing a prepositional phrase. This type of ambiguity is evident in 
the sentence “Mary might seem very keen on the boat” (Radford 106). 
If we mean that when Mary is on the boat she seems keen, then on 
introduces a prepositional phrase and the adjective is intransitive as 
there is no obligatory complement that must follow the adjective. On 
the other hand, if we mean that the boat is an intense focus of Mary’s 
interest, then onis part of a transitive adjective construction (“keen on”) 
and the constituent the boatis an obligatory complement of the adjective 
construction. Humorous ambiguities result from this ambiguity poten- 
tial within the language: 


[Church Bulletin Blooper]: “Remember in prayer the many who are 
sick of our church and community.” (Greene 305) 


Gradable adjectives 


Among the features that distinguish some adjectives from others is the 
feature of gradability. Generally speaking, gradable adjectives are those 
that may display differing degrees of the attribute or characteristic they 
describe. For example, as a gradable adjective, long may be used in com- 
parative constructions such as “This cord is longer than that one” or 
“I wanted a longer cord.” This ability of the gradable adjective long to be 
used in the comparative construction contrasts with an adjective like 
dead, which is nongradable and resists being used in a comparative 
structure except perhaps in a specialized idiom like “more dead than 
alive.” Similarly, we may contrast the ability of the gradable adjectives 
versus nongradable ones to be modified by the adverb very. I may speak 
of something being “very long” but not “very dead.” Huddleston and 
Pullum, however, point out that the gradable vs nongradable distinction 
relates to senses of the word and is not a hard and fast distinction that is 
invariably maintained for a given adjective form (531). 

As it relates to structural ambiguity, distinguishing between gradable 
and nongradable adjectives is important when using the construction 
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“a little” to bridge the structural incompatibility between singular count 
nouns and adjectives, as we can see with a sentence like “It is a little 
novel.” When applied to adjectives, the construction “a little” seems to 
imply gradability, and thus does not work so well with nongradable 
adjectives. Thus despite the generally powerful ability of “a little” to 
enable noun/adjective ambiguities, we must recognize that there is a 
subset of noun/adjective words for which this formula will not work. 
Among the words that Huddleston and Pullum provide as examples of 
nongradable adjectives, I have noted the noun/adjective word chief 
(cf. 531). Contrast the well-formed word-play “It is a little novel” with 
the semantic awkwardness that results from trying to use “a little” 
to form a similar noun/adjective ambiguity with the nongradable 
word chief. 

Parenthetically, the construction “a little” is not so likely to be useful 
with noun/adjective words whose adjective meaning, though gradable, 
is normally considered to be desirable or perhaps even necessary in its 
most complete manifestation, such as saje. If I say that something is 
“a little safe,” I sound as if I think something is perhaps excessively safe, 
an odd semantic notion. 

Aside from the potential ambiguities resulting from a combination 
of gradable adjectives with “a little,” we shall now consider one gradable 
adjective that contributes to ambiguity in a different way. The adjective 
better is ambiguous in its use after linking verbs in an SVC clause type. 
This is evident in examples such as “I’m feeling better” (Huddleston 
and Pullum 1582), “I got better,” or “I’m better.” The ambiguity is found 
in the ability of better to mean “the ordinary comparative sense ‘better 
than before’, and the sense ‘recovered, well again’” (Huddleston and 
Pullum 1582). 


“Ready” adjectives taking an infinitive complement 


Among the various adjectives that take an infinitive complement, in 
other words, an infinitive nonfinite clause that serves to complete the 
adjective, as in “They were hard to understand,” we have a small subset 
of adjectives whose infinitive clause can be ambiguously understood to 
have both an implied subject or object that is the same as the subject of 
the higher clause. An example of this would be “The lamb is ready to 
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eat” (Quirk et al. 1229). In this example we can’t tell whether the lamb 
is ready for itself to do the eating or whether the lamb is instead ready 
for someone to eat the lamb. I am calling this subset of adjectives the 
“ready” adjectives because ready is one of the most easily utilized of this 
subset. Quirk et al. list other members of this subset such as available, fit, 
jree, and sufficient (1229). Milton Berle, the popular entertainer, made 
this humorous observation about someone: “She looks sweet enough to 
eat... and she always does!” (213). This type of ambiguity will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail in Chapter 15. 


“Healthy” adjectives without an expressed complement 


A small class of adjectives like the words healthy and safe may sometimes 
lead to a structural ambiguity when they are used in the predicate 
adjective position without any additional complement. In this type of 
environment they can create a confusion about whether they are 
describing something specific to the subject of the clause or instead 
about a circumstance not mentioned in the clause. For example, if 
I inquire about whether some broccoli is healthy, it might be ambigu- 
ous about whether I am inquiring about the viability of the plant or 
alternatively about its nutritional value for me. This adjective ambiguity 
is similar to what we saw with the inherent vs noninherent adjectives. 
But in this case the adjectives commonly serve ambiguously in the 
predicate. And although these adjectives can create the same kind 
of ambiguity in the attributive position (we could speak of “healthy 
broccoli” and intend either meaning), the ambiguity seems more pro- 
ductive in the predicate position. Now let’s look at the following jokes, 
which use the adjectives safe and healthy: 


A man walked apprehensively into a field containing a bull. Spotting 
the farmer on the other side of the fence, he asked: “Is this bull 
safe?” 

“He’s as safe as can be,” replied the farmer, “but I can’t say the same 
for you.” (Tibballs, Humor 130) 


Are raw oysters healthy? 
Well, we’ve never heard one complain. (Kohl and Young 111) 
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Vowel-initial adjectives tolerating alternative segmentation 
as article + count nouns 


In oral settings many adjective words beginning with an unstressed schwa 
vowel sound /3/ may alternatively be interpreted as an indefinite article 
plus a count noun. These adjectives include ajar, apparent, abreast, abroad, 
across, adrift, afire, afloat, afoot, ahead, aloft, apace, apart, astray, astride, 
averse, awash, and away. The easiest environment to use in building an 
ambiguity around such words is in the predicate position after a linking 
verb, where we could have a subject complement that could be both a 
noun (with its preceding article) or an adjective. Because this ambiguity 
relies on a noun interpretation utilizing an indefinite article, the noun 
interpretation must involve a noun that is a count noun, since a non- 
count noun would not use an article when indefinite. Now consider the 
following joke examples, the second of which uses a nonsense noun and 
is repeated from the beginning of this chapter: 


Young matron resigning from job, “My reason will soon be apparent— 
and so will I.” (Reader’s Digest Treasury 49) 


Be alert. The world needs more lerts. (Tibballs, Humor 331) 


Adjectives that are homonymous with adverbs 


Some adjectives are homonymous with adverbs and can be mistaken for 
them when they occur in the slot following BE (or sometimes GET or 
REMAIN). This is particularly true when the adverb is one conveying 
location or directional movement as in forward, ahead, and (a)round, but 
it can also occur with adjectival and adverbial expressions that convey 
the same kind of ideas. Note the following jokes, the first of which is 
repeated from the previous chapter: 


Ruth: Where did Walter go? 

Juliet: He’s ‘round in front. 

Ruth: I know what he looks like; I just wanted to know where he went. 
(B. Phillips, All-New 139) 


“Young feller,” said the farmer, “I ain’t blind, and I reckon you’ve been 
sparkin’ my gal Susie a lot lately. Is it all on the square, or ain’t it?” 
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“Nope,” said the bumpkin, blushing. “’Tain’t. Mostly on the back 
porch, I guess.” (Moulton 142) 


This kind of ambiguity should be familiar since we earlier encountered 
it in the section on verbs introducing SVC vs SVA constructions. The 
adverbial constituent interpretation can instead be a temporal one 
(cf. Quirk et al. 55-56) as is illustrated in the following jokes: 


Waiter, ’m in a hurry. Will the pancakes be long? 
No, sir. They’ll be round. (Stupid 136) 


Why does a man with very little money buy a short coat? 
It will be long before he gets another. (Stupid 185) 


Other environments are potentially ambiguous through the use of 
adjectives that are homonymous with adverbs of manner. Adjectives are 
commonly converted to adverbs of manner by adding the derivational 
suffix -ly as with words like beautiful and beautifully. But there are some 
adverbs of manner like fast, slow, hard, and well that have the same form as 
adjectives. This shared form becomes instrumental in ambiguities follow- 
ing verbs that may be both linking or intransitive, yielding clauses that are 
ambiguous between SVC and SV + Adverbial. Consider a sentence such 
as “The detective looked hard” (Roberts 34). Here it is unclear whether 
hardis a predicate adjective describing the detective or instead an adverb 
describing the action of looking. Fries gives us another example, this time 
with the verb run: “The watch ran fast” (138). Once again, whether /ast is 
an adjective or adverb depends on the interpretation of the verb. And 
consider the following quip: “I always look stern. Ma was frightened by 
the rear end of the Staten Island ferry” (Lieberman 149). Possibilities 
may be further expanded through comparative forms such as longer, 
faster, slower, etc. We can see this in the following sentences from Fries: 


The dog looked longer than the cat 
The new train appeared faster 
The second man looked harder than the first (138) 


Some of these same adjective /adverb forms may also be integrated into 
ambiguities involving verbs like MAKE, FIND, and CONSIDER that can be 
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monotransitive or complex transitive, yielding clauses that are ambiguous 
between SVO + Adverbial vs SVOC as in an example like “We made the 
clock fast” (see the discussion in Chapter 7 on “Verbs Allowing an SVO vs 
SVOC Interpretation” for more information about these adjective/adverb 
forms). 

Even beyond the limited group of adjectives that are homonymous 
with adverbs of manner such as slow and fast, if we can tolerate some 
marginal or nonstandard forms for adverbs of manner, whereby those 
adverbs may appear without an -ly suffix, then a few additional adjec- 
tive/adverb forms become available for the ambiguous structures we 
noted above. We can see this with an example like “He looked quick” 
(SVC vs SV + Adverbial) or “We made it safe” (SVOC vs SVO + Adver- 
bial). Parenthetically, we should note that although SVOC structures 
may or may not include a form of BE prior to the object complement, 
when an SVOC is to be confused with an SVO + Adverbial structure, the 
option of including a BE verb should not be accessed. 

Another environment that also serves to confuse adjectives with 


” 


adverbs occurs when the comparative structure “as ____ as ___” is 
placed after the direct object of a verb that can set up an SVOC 
sentence. Again it is important that the verb BE not appear in this, 
though it is usually an optional part of an SVOC sentence structure. 
Among the adjective/adverb words that can serve in this ambiguity are 
long, fast, slow, and well. Examples of possible ambiguities include “We 
made the road as long as possible,” “We can make the toboggan as fast 
as you want,” and “Gepetto made Pinocchio as well as possible.”'”’ In the 
later chapter on conjunctions, we shall consider some additional ways in 
which “as__s as __” may contribute to ambiguity. 

Confusions between adjectives and adverbs can also occur in the 
predicate position when an adjective/adverb word occupies a subject 
complement position or object complement position followed by an 
adverbial. This is what we see with right in Stageberg’s example of 
“I suspect you were right there” (“Ambiguities” 365). Note the following 
advertisements and jokes that play off the same ambiguity, using the 
words right, dead, pretty, and clear, which can either be adjective heads or 
premodifiers to a subsequent adverbial head: 


The Right Ingredients are Right Inside. (Advertisement for Hormel 
Microwave Meals and soups, Southern Living, May 1993: 147) 
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“Is that clock right up there?” 
“Yes. It’s right up there.” (Lieberman 447) 


In Mansfield, Louisiana, a doctor running for election for coroner 
circulated this card: “Be ‘Dead Right,’ Vote for Dr. J. Segura, Jr., for 
coroner.” (Reader's Digest Treasury 183) 


A Chevrolet dealership’s public service advertisement against drunk 
driving: “Caution: Drunk Driver Dead Ahead.”'™ 


Walking her to the door, Keith said to his date, “Will I see you pretty 
soonr” 

“What’s the matter,” she asked, hurt. “Don’t you think I’m pretty 
nowe” (Rovin, 1001 Great 93) 


Now natural gas vehicles make it clear across Utah. (Advertisement 
for refueling stations that use natural gas, Uiah Business September/ 
October 1994: S13) 


Adjectives Creating Structural Ambiguities in Attributive 
and Predicative Positions 


Adjectives that are homonymous or homophonous with nouns 


Many adjectives that are homonymous with nouns may occur in attribu- 
tive and predicative environments. But depending on what class of noun 
their noun interpretation corresponds to, they may require differing 
accommodations for the creation of ambiguity. Let’s look at this issue 
briefly in relation to count, noncount, and proper names. 

We'll first begin with adjectives that are homonymous with count 
nouns. Adjectives that are to be mistaken with count nouns require 
some careful maneuvering because of the singular count noun obliga- 
tion to be accompanied by a determiner (plural count nouns don’t 
require a determiner when used indefinitely but wouldn’t usually be 
confused with adjectives anyway because those plurals usually require 
an inflectional suffix -s or -es, which doesn’t occur on adjectives). One 
way around the determiner challenge in the attributive position is to 
use the noun/adjective word as a premodifier to a following noun. 
We can see this with an example like “a patient representative.” In this 
way, any preceding determiner is understood to apply to the head noun 
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(in this case representative) and the noun/adjective word (patient) is not 
clearly signaled as one or the other part of speech, since nouns and 
adjectives regularly serve as premodifiers. This type of strategy and 
resulting ambiguity is exemplified in the following joke that also relies 
on homophony: 


What do you call a cow that can’t give milk? 
An udder failure. (Rosenbloom, Zaniest 37) 


In the predicate position some other options are available. First of all, 
we could utilize the previously mentioned construction “a little,” as we 
saw with “It was a little novel.” In this case the article can ambiguously 
serve as a determiner for the noun novel or alternatively as part of an 
adverbial expression of degree modifying the adjective novel. In this 
example the homonymous word is involved in a clause type that is SVC 
by either interpretation. But a noun/adjective word can be involved in 
an SVC vs SVO ambiguity as in “It got a little uniform,” or it can be 
involved in an SVOO vs SVOC ambiguity in which the noun interpreta- 
tion corresponds to a direct object in the SVOO clausal structure. As we 
have seen, this can be facilitated by a verb like MAKE or FIND: “We 
made it a little brief” or “We found him a little savage.” Note also that 
even an SVOC structure can allow an ambiguity regarding what type of 
object complement it uses. Thus in “We found him to be a little savage,” 
the object complement could be a noun or adjective. An adjective that is 
homonymous with a singular count noun may also be used ambiguously 
after the possessive inflection as in a construction like “the company’s 
uniform.” In such a case we can easily get a structural ambiguity because 
the possessive suffix is also homonymous with the contraction for BE. 
Thus the noun/adjective word could either constitute a head noun fol- 
lowing a possessive determiner or an adjective in a predicate adjective 
construction. 

Adjectives that are homonymous with noncount nouns may occur in 
the same environments that have previously been identified for count 
nouns. But the noncount nouns are even more flexible than singular 
count nouns because noncount nouns do not need to work around a 
determiner. Indefinite noncount nouns in fact don’t need a determiner 
at all. Thus if we have a word like fat, we can put it right after a linking 
verb in an SVC or SVOC environment and get a structural ambiguity. 
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We need not work around the -’s or the construction a little. Note the 
sentences “It is fat” (SVC-predicate nominative vs SVC-—predicate 
adjective), “We got fat” (SVC vs SVO), “We got the man fat” (SVOO vs 
SVOC), and “We considered it to be fat” (SVOC-predicate nominative 
vs SVOC-predicate adjective). Note the one-liner that uses the non- 
count noun down in an SVC vs SVO ambiguity: “When you’re feeling 
down, at least make sure it’s eider” (Tibballs, Zingers 157). 

From the standpoint of creating a structural ambiguity around its 
form, a proper name is much like a noncount noun. But whereas we 
would normally have to be sure to limit ourselves to indefinite uses of a 
noncount noun in order to avoid the presence of a determiner that 
might prevent an adjective interpretation, a proper name, although 
definite by its very nature, will normally not require such attention since 
it occurs without a determiner anyway. You probably recall the advertise- 
ment for Nestle’s Quik that says, “You can’t drink it slow if it’s Quik” 
(Monnot 117). 


Participial adjectives that are homonymous with the 
corresponding verb participles 


As we have previously seen, some adjectives are formed from present 
and past participles. Because the present and past participle verbs are 
used in larger structures that resemble common environments in which 
adjectives occur, some structural ambiguities may easily result. For the 
present participle, one of the most common overlapping structures 
involves the BE + present participle as with our previous example “The 
peasants are revolting.” In this case the clause may be interpreted as 
either an SVC (predicate adjective) construction describing the peas- 
ants or alternatively as an SV clause employing a present progressive 
construction, which reports the action of the peasants. A variant of this 
places a plural or noncount noun after a transitive present participle, 
yielding an ambiguous example like “They were entertaining guests.” 
The past participle also has some very common environments in which 
it is structurally ambiguous between a verb and adjective interpretation. 
One of these environments is following BE (or sometimes GET) as in 
the example “The man was stoned.” In this case the sentence may be 
interpreted as either an SVC (predicate adjective) construction describ- 
ing the condition of the man, or alternatively as a passive construction 
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derived from an underlying SVO construction describing an action 
directed at the man. 

In addition, the past participle may create an ambiguity, as we have 
seen, when it serves as a premodifier to a plural count noun or noncount 
noun after the verb HAVE. In a case such as this the participle may alter- 
natively be interpreted as the head verb in a perfect construction. This is 
illustrated by the sentence “Only a few high schools have carefully devel- 
oped programs” (Stageberg, “Ambiguities” 360-61). The present and past 
participles may also serve ambiguously in the attributive position as sim- 
ple premodifiers as in “the revolting peasants” or “the stoned criminal.” 

The present participles as well as the past participles may also be 
involved in adjective vs verb ambiguities when used with the coordinat- 
ing conjunction and. For examples of this, please see Appendix D. For 
other examples of how participial adjectives can be involved in structural 
ambiguity, please see the sections on “The suffix -ing” and “The past 
participle” in Chapter 5. 


Adjectives that are homonymous or homophonous with other verbs 


(See the discussion in Chapter 7 of verbs allowing an SVO-nonfinite 
object clause vs SVOC interpretation. See also Verb/Adjective formulas 
in Appendix B) 


Nominalized Adjectives 


In some limited contexts an adjective may be nominalized, that is, handled 
as if it were a noun. In these cases, it typically follows the definite article 
but does not occur in an attributive position, since there is not a following 
head noun. The adjective itself is handled like a head noun. An example 
of this would be an expression like “the rich.” Though a nominalized 
adjective is handled structurally like a noun, there is still a strong semantic 
connection with its adjective origin. Ambiguities may arise when this nom- 
inalized form is homonymous or homophonous with another noun. I con- 
sider these cases to be structural ambiguities even as both interpretations 
treat the word in question like a noun. Consider the following jokes: 


Landlady: Full board will be twenty dollars for the week. 
Boxer: How about for the strong? (Stupid 42) 
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“Where is the best place to hold the world’s fair?” 
“Around the waist.” (Copeland and Copeland 594) 


Adverbs and Adverbials 


We will now turn our attention to adverbs and adverbials and the ways 
in which they contribute to structural ambiguities. In this discussion 
I include adverbials because often there are nouns or nounlike forms 
that function like or occupy the positions of adverbs and should, I think, 
be included in the present discussion even as they are not adverbs per 
se. Our discussion of adverbs and adverbials will not, as might be 
guessed, involve a division between attributive vs predicate uses. But 
there are still different subclasses of adverbs and adverbials that may be 
usefully identified because of special features and behaviors they display 
in creating structural ambiguities. 


Adverbs and adverbials that are homonymous with nouns or noun phrases 


Some adverbs and adverbials are homonymous with nouns or noun 
phrases. These occur in a variety of forms and will be discussed separately. 


Vowel-initial adverbs tolerating alternative segmentation as article + count noun 


Sometimes an adverb beginning with the unstressed schwa vowel /9/ 
may be alternatively mistaken, particularly in an oral setting, for an 
indefinite article plus a count noun. Among these words we have aback, 
abreast, abroad, across, afloat, ahead, aloft, alone, apace, apart, around, away. 
We have previously seen that some adjectives have a similar overlap with 
an indefinite article and noun. Because of this we can sometimes get a 
three-way structural ambiguity when the vowel-initial adverb follows a 
BE verb. Let’s look at ahead: 


It was a head. (SVC-predicate nominative) 
It was ahead. (SVC-predicate adjective) 
It was ahead. (SVA) 


Another very common environment for an ambiguity involving a 
vowel-initial adverb is following a verb that may be transitive or 
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intransitive such as PLAN. When a form that is homophonous between 
an adverb and noun phrase appears after such a verb, we can’t be sure 
whether the verb is a transitive one introducing a direct object in an 
SVO structure, or alternatively an intransitive one preceding an adverb 
in an SV + Adverbial structure. This ambiguity is evident in the oral 
forms “He planned a loan” (SVO) vs “He planned alone” (SV + Adver- 
bial). You may recall the punchline from the previous chapter about 
floating alone (a loan). Now notice the following that exploit this kind 
of feature in the language: 


Plan a head. (A hairdresser’s advertisement, reported in Nilsen, 
“Teaching” 34) 


Come Play A-Round in Palm Springs (Advertisement for Palm Springs 
Golf & Tours, from Car And Driver December 1994: 178) 


Other adverbs or adverbials that are homonymous with nouns or noun phrases 


We shall now consider some additional adverbs and adverbial expres- 
sions that are homonymous with nouns or noun phrases. These may be 
subdivided into at least three or four groups. 


Adverbial Expressions of Frequency, Degree, or Time 


First of all, we have some adverbial expressions such as a lot,’ 
a bit, a bunch, a good deal, a great deal, lots, and much that convey a notion 
of frequency, degree, or time. Some of these forms may look similar 
to what we saw in the previous section with ahead and a head except 
that we need not rely in this case on word boundary confusions and an 
initial unstressed syllable. The most productive environment for these 
in creating a structural ambiguity is after a verb that may be both transi- 
tive and intransitive, rendering an ambiguity between an SVO vs SV + 
Adverbial interpretation. Consider the following advertisement and 
jokes: 


New Crystal Light Pink Grapefruit Quenches a Shade Better. 
(Advertisement for Crystal Light, Redbook August 1991: 103) 


“What happened to you, Mr Peebles? You look awful.” 
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“Well, Doctor, you told me to take this medicine for three days and 
then skip a day, and all that skipping wore me out.” (Prairie 169) 


“We moved into a new apartment recently.” 
“Do they ask a lot for the rent?” 
“Five times last month!” (Berle 45) 


Auntie: Melissa, you must have grown another foot since I last saw 
you. 
Melissa: No, I still have only two. (Kohl and Young 18) 


Other variations of this include the SVOO vs SVO + Adverbial (“We 
bought them a lot”) and SVOC vs SVO + Adverbial (“We considered it a 
lot”). With some effort we can even make an ambiguity that is structur- 
ally ambiguous in three ways: “The realtor wanted to buy the company 
lots” (SVO vs SVOO vs SVO + Adverbial). 

Some adverbials indicating a time in which some action occurs are 
actually nouns. Important among these are the days of the week or 
months of the year, which regularly occur without a determiner and 
may alternatively be used as proper names for people. Given the absence 
of a determiner, as well as the variety of available nominal positions and 
the flexibility that adverbials have in their syntactic placement, it 
shouldn’t surprise us to see resulting ambiguities. The following joke 
uses Friday in a position where it could be interpreted as an object of a 
preposition or adverbial: 


Two fleas met on Robinson Crusoe one afternoon and indulged in a 
bit of innocent chit-chat. Finally one said, “I’ve got to be getting along, 
I guess—but Ill see you on Friday.” (Cerf, Bumper 2: 490) 


Other possible environments for ambiguity include at least some of 
those that have been mentioned in previous sections. For example we 
could have an SVO vs SV + Adverbial (“He drove Friday”), SVOO vs SVO 
+ Adverbial (“He showed the pirates Friday”), or even SVOC vs SVO + 
Adverbial (“We made the sculpture Friday”). And of course if names are 
combined with titles, some further meaning may become possible: 


He claims his furniture goes back to Louis the 14th. It will, ifhe doesn’t 
pay Louis before the 14th. (Safian 42) 
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Adverbs of Location or Direction 


We shall begin with a very small class of adverbs consisting of just a few 
adverbs that convey some notion of location but differ from some other 
adverbs we shall discuss later in this same section because one of the 
interpretations of these adverbs can be as an object noun phrase or at 
least as part of an object noun phrase. Included in this group are down, 
back, and home, and perhaps the homophonous form, forward (foreward). 
But even within this small subclass we have to respect the differences 
that exist among the individual words. The noncount noun down may 
be ambiguous as it occurs in a nominal/adverbial slot after BE, allowing 
an SVC vs SVA ambiguity (“It is down”); after a verb that may be both 
intransitive or transitive, allowing an SV + Adverbial vs SVO ambiguity 
(“He moved down”); after the verb GET, which can introduce an object 
or an adverbial, yielding an SVO vs SVA ambiguity (“He got down”); as 
a modified head (or as the head of a compound noun) in an SVO vs 
SVO + Adverbial (“He brought the goose down”); after a verb that may 
be both monotransitive or ditransitive, resulting in SVO + Adverbial vs 
SVOO structures such as “The duck hunter brought his friend down”; 
or in an idiom such as “down in the mouth,” which can occur as part of 
an SVC vs SVO + Adverbial (“He got down in the mouth”). 

The word back is perhaps a little less flexible since its noun meaning is 
as a count noun, but it may overcome the possible challenges through the 
use of “a little,” occupying some of the same slots that have been identi- 
fied for down, at least if we can imagine a small back, for example, with a 
piece of chicken. Thus we could get an SVC vs SVA (“It was a little back”); 
an SV + Adverbial vs SVO (“He moved a little back”); an SVO vs SVA 
(“He got a little back”); an SVO vs SVO + Adverbial (“He brought the 
chicken back”) (Oaks, Enablers 102), where the use of a noun premodifier 
resolves the problem of the determiner in front of back; an SVO + Adver- 
bial vs SVOO (“He brought his friend a little back”). With a little adjust- 
ment these same environments will tolerate the use of forward (foreward). 

The word home will most effectively be integrated into a structural 
ambiguity when it occurs as the head of a noun phrase (or the head of 
a compound noun) by the noun interpretation, as in an expression such 
as “model home” or “trailer home.” This expression can then be placed 
after a verb that may introduce an SVO vs SVO + Adverbial, yielding an 
ambiguity like “He brought the trailer home.” Now note the following 
jokes integrating down, back, and home into structural ambiguities: 
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Why is a goose like an icicle? 
Both grow down. (Pepicello and Green 45-46) 


Question: How do you get down from an elephant? 
Answer: You don’t. You get down from a goose. (Rovin, 1001 More 92) 


Why did the football coach go to the bank? 
To get his quarterback. (Reader’s Digest February 2007: 165) 


Gigolo: “Tomorrow evening ’m going out to the suburbs to see a 
model home.” 

Gigolette: “Listen here, son, if there’s any model to see home you let 
somebody else do it.” (Copeland and Copeland 398) 


He was asked for a contribution to help the Old Ladies’ Home. His 
question was: “What are the old ladies doing out on a night like this?” 
(Safian 276) 


The little boy came to his mother. “Ma,” he said, “I have something to 
tell you. My teacher kissed me.” 

“Well, were you a good boy and did you kiss her back?” 

“Of course not!” he denied indignantly. “I kissed her face!” (Copeland 
and Copeland 343) 


Punch once plucked a want ad from a newspaper: “Capable house- 
keeper required, able to run home. . .” Punned Punch, “But not too 
often.” (Esar 192) 


In the next to the last example, the adverbial meaning of back has a 
reciprocal sense. The resolution of the determiner issue for the noun 
interpretation of back occurs through the use of the possessive/object 
form her. More will be said about this possessive form in the chapter on 
premodifiers. In the last joke our pragmatic understanding of the con- 
ventional practice of classified advertisements to leave out determin- 
ers allows a structural ambiguity involving home in an environment 
where it wouldn’t normally allow an ambiguity to occur. In this case it 
occurs after the verb RUN, which can be interpreted both transitively 
and intransitively, allowing an SVO vs SV + Adverbial meaning. Addi- 
tional ambiguous environments may also be constructed by placing 
these noun/adverb words directly after nouns (or nominals) bearing 
the inflection/contraction -‘s, as in a structure like “The dog’s back” 
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(sometimes integrated into a larger sentence like “We saw the dog’s 
back”). In an oral environment the noun/adverb word may follow 
homophonous forms like your/ you're, their/ they’re, etc., as in “We know 
your/you’re home.” 

Stageberg identifies an ambiguity that may result from a subclass 
of adverbials that may be ambiguous between location or direction 
(“Structural Ambiguity for English Teachers,” hereafter referred to as 
“Teachers” 32). This subclass consists of words such as upstairs, down- 
stairs, inside, and outside. Furthermore, Quirk et al. show that some 
prepositional phrases may even be utilized (518). The adverbials may 
follow either intransitive verbs or transitive verb constructions. In these 
environments we can’t be sure whether the adverbial is indicating a 
direction (destination) or instead a noun location where the verb’s 
action is occurring. Stageberg provides the examples “They stamped 
upstairs” and “The children ran outside” (“Teachers” 32). Now consider 
the following joke, which is built around the same ambiguity: 


Mrs. Foofkit was instructing the new maid. “Sometimes, my dear,” she 
said, “you'll have to help the butler upstairs. Understand?” 

“Yes’m,” said the maid. “I’ve worked with drunken butlers before.” 
(Lieberman 30) 


Adverbs of Manner That Are Homonymous or Homophonous with 
Agentive Nouns 


A few adverbs of manner share their forms or are at least homophonous 
with a small group of agentive nouns like faster and better (bettor). When 
these adverbs follow a verb that may be both transitive and intransitive, 
then we have a potential for structural ambiguity about whether the 
overall clause structure is SVO or instead SV + Adverbial, though the 
obligatory presence of a determiner for the noun interpretation must 
be mitigated somehow. This can usually be achieved through the use of 
“a little.” We can see the potential ambiguity realized in a sentence like 
“He drove a little faster to the church” (Oaks, Enablers 44-45). We can also 
create other structural ambiguities such as SVO vs SVO + Adverbial or 
SVOO vs SVO + Adverbial. In these cases we can use “a little” or the 
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possessive /object form her as in “He saw the casino better,” “We watched 
her better,” or “He brought the priest a little faster.”!°° 


Idiomatic Adverbials of Manner That Are Homonymous with Noun Phrases 


Now we’ll consider some specialized adverbials of manner such as 
“cold turkey” whose idiomatic form is shared with noun phrases. There 
are two important environments in which these structures may lead to 
ambiguity. First of all, they may be ambiguous when the expression fol- 
lows a verb that may simultaneously be transitive or intransitive. If the 
verb is understood to be intransitive, the subsequent constituent is inter- 
preted as an adverbial of manner. If the verb is instead transitive, then 
the subsequent constituent is a direct object. This is what we see in the 
following jokes: 


A friend said, “I quit smoking cold turkey.” 
What do you smoke now? Ham? (Yakov Smirnoff, as cited in J. Brown, 
Jokes 198) 


Nit: I know a restaurant where we can eat dirt cheap. 
Wit: Who wants to eat dirt? (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 34) 


A slight variation of this basic environment occurs with a phrase like 
“something awful,” which besides its noun phrase interpretation also 
has an adverbial meaning of “excessively.” The homonymous overlap 
between the noun phrase and adverbial results from the fact that, as 
Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman show, indefinite pronouns like any- 
one or something typically precede rather than follow their adjective mod- 
ifiers (384-85). This can lead to an ambiguity like the following: 
“Socrates drank something awful” (Block 542). 

The second possible environment for these idiomatic expressions is 
when the idiomatic expression directly follows an object that is itself 
directly after a transitive verb. In such a case, we can be confused about 
whether the expression is an adverbial following an SVO construction 
(SVO + A) or whether it is alternatively a direct object in an SVOO 
construction. Note the following possible ambiguities: 


We fed the children something awful. 
We stopped feeding the prisoners cold turkey. 
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Adverbs and adverbials that are homonymous with adjectives 


(See within this chapter the earlier section, “Adjectives that are 
homonymous with adverbs.”) 


Pejorative adverbs and pejorative adverbials of manner 


Some adverbs and adverbials of manner such as badly, terribly, and in the 
worst way are commonly used not to convey a pejorative sense but rather 
a neutral but intensified meaning. If I say that “I need to sleep badly,” 
most people would understand that to mean that I am in great need of 
sleep. But the fact that forms such as badly are adverbs or adverbials that 
can convey a pejorative meaning will sometimes allow them to be used 
ambiguously. When Abraham Lincoln first met Mary Todd, his future 
wife, he “reportedly said, ‘I want to dance with you in the worst way.’ 
And, Mary laughingly told her cousin later that night, ‘he certainly did’” 
(Goodwin 7).'°’ Note the following jokes and one-liners: 


He wanted to be a novelist badly, and he’s achieved his ambition—he’s 
a bad novelist. (Safian 407) 


“Your hair wants cutting badly, sir,” said a barber insinuatingly to a 
customer. 

“No, it doesn’t,” replied the man in the chair; “it wants cutting nicely. 
You cut it badly last time.” (Copeland and Copeland 75) 


He wanted to be an author in the worst way, and he made it! 
(Berle 63) 


Rushing up to a large airline’s ticket counter, a man gasped, “Miss, 
please help me. I have to get to Chicago in the worst way!” 

The clerk calmly pointed to her left and said, “Sir, that would be the 
competing airline next to us.” (Reader’s Digest Treasury 248) 


He: “Sweetheart, I love you terribly.” 
She: “You certainly do.” (Copeland and Copeland 222) 


Let’s look briefly at an additional environment that can create a similar 
ambiguity. Because an uninflected adverb may sometimes be mistaken 
in its form for an adjective and because some verbs may introduce both 
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an SVO (which can be accompanied by an adverb or adverbial) and 
SVOC structure, we can sometimes be confused about whether a con- 
stituent following a direct object is an adverbial or an adjective. Note 
the faulty newspaper advertisement that is alleged to have occurred: 


We want your eggs and want them bad—Porter & Young (Advertise- 
ment from The Le Roy (Minn.) Independent, as reported in Moulton 65) 


The adverb well 


We have previously noted the ability of well to be both an adverb or an 
adjective when following a verb that may be both intransitive or linking, 
as in an SV vs SVC ambiguity such as “I don’t look well.” The adverb well 
may also easily be confused with interjections or adjectives when it 
occurs in an environment without immediately surrounding constitu- 
ents. This could occur, for example, as an answer to a question or at the 
beginning of an utterance. Note the following dialogue and joke: 


Reported conversation: “Hey Kat, how did your date go this weekend?” 
“Well how did yours go?”!8 


It was the middle of the night. Suddenly there was a loud rapping on 
the doctor’s door, followed by a groan. The doctor angrily thrust his 
head out of the window. “Well?” he shouted. “No,” moaned the man. 
“Sick.” (Lieberman 47) 


The adverb there 


The adverb there, as Stageberg has shown, may also be interpreted as an 
expletive in a sentence such as “There are two girls you should consider 
dating” (“Suprasegmentals” 67). Even though there as an adverb has the 
syntactic flexibility to appear in a variety of positions, for the type of 
ambiguity we are considering, it must be limited to an earlier position 
because the expletive with which it must be confused may only occur in 
the subject position. 


The adverbial intensifier that 


(See the discussion in Chapter 13.) 
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Adverbs that may modify more than one lexical class 


Here we shall briefly consider some adverbs whose identity as an adverb 
is clear but which may modify two different grammatical categories, 
resulting in a structural ambiguity. An example of this is the word really, 
which may modify an adjective or a verb. This is crucial in the following 
joke, which has appeared previously: 


Hopeful Mother: Is my son really trying? 
Teacher: Very! (Kohl and Young 11) 


In this joke really allows for an ambiguity that is later clarified by the 
adverb very, which does not tolerate the verb interpretation of trying. 
Although very clarified the previous joke, it can also promote ambiguity 
as it may modify both adjectives as well as adverbs. We can see this in 
“He looked very fast,” which can be both an SVC or SV + Adverbial 
clause type. 

The adverb pretty may modify adjectives, adverbs, and nouns. Earlier 
in this chapter we noted a joke that integrated a predicate adjective vs 
an adverbial meaning with a character who asked, “Will I see you pretty 
soon?” And one advertisement for Bounty Fun-Prints shows some rolls 
of paper towels with the different prints on them and contains the label 
“PRETTY FUN.” (From Parents September 1993: 127). In this case, if the 
head is a noun, then pretty is an adjective. If the head is an adjective, 
then preity is an adverb. An ability to modify nouns as well as adjectives 
is also evident in the following quip: 


She has a pretty little head. For a head, it’s pretty little. (Safian 269) 


The adverb alone may also modify either preceding verbs or nouns. 
Note the following joke in which it may modify either the preceding 
verb or noun object: 


Igor: Did you hear the story about the man who lives on onions alone? 
Boris: No. But any man who lives on onions ought to live alone. 
(Rosenbloom, Gigantic 92) 


Some especially powerful adverbs are those that may stand between 
two different lexical categories, being able to modify constituents in 
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either direction. In a later section on “squinting modifiers” (in Chapter 14), 
we shall examine those adverbs that may modify nouns and verbs, and 
those that may modify verbs and adverbials. 


Adverbs that are homonymous with verb particles 


(See the multiword verbs in Chapter 17.) 


Adverbs and adverbials of manner that are homonymous 
with sentential adverbials 


(See the section on sentential modifiers in Chapter 14.) 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have looked at some of the important features 
and characteristics of adjectives and adverbs that enable structural 
ambiguity to occur. We have noted that some adjectives and adverbs 
display homophony or homonymy with other lexical classes. And some 
have idiosyncratic structural behaviors that are crucial to other kinds of 
ambiguity. We may recall, for example, the adjectives that may have the 
inherent vs noninherent meanings and the adverbs that may modify 
more than one type of constituent. Such features must be remembered 
in any thorough consideration of ambiguity potentials that might be 
exploited in generating word-plays. 
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Notes 


An ambiguity involving a referential issue like deixis might normally be 
considered a semantic or pragmatic ambiguity rather than a structural ambigu- 
ity. But it should be recalled that in chapter one I identified ambiguities that 
surround the meaning of a closed class (such as pronouns) to be structural 
ambiguities. 

In this regard Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman refer to Ronald W. Langacker’s 
Foundations of Cognitive Grammar, Vol. 2. (Stanford: Stanford UP, 1991). See, for 
example, pages 375-77. 

Collected by Jeff Johnson and Andrea Whisenant, Fall 1995. 

Submitted by Jerad Cardoza, Spring 1998, from a television commercial. 

Biber et al. show that it-clefts contain “the pronoun i; a form of the verb be, 
optionally accompanied by the negator not or an adverb such as only; the 
specially focused element, which may be of the following types: a noun phrase, 
a prepositional phrase, an adverb phrase, or an adverbial clause; a relative-like 
dependent clause introduced by that, who/which, or zero, whose last element 
receives normal end-focus” (959). [In the previous quotation by Biber et al., 
I slightly altered their graphics, replacing “bullets” with semicolons. ] 

See Quirk et al. (1386-87) for a discussion of syntactic features of some clefts and 
relative clauses that prevent the two structural types from being confused with 
each other. 

Instead of using an i¢cleft construction and saying something like “It was a sci- 
ence fiction novel that we bought,” we may instead employ a wi-cleft (also 
sometimes called a “pseudo-cleft”) form, which normally leaves the highlighted 
nominal at the end of the sentence and begins with a wh-clause as in “What we 
bought was a science fiction novel.” Wh-cleft sentences may occasionally be 
ambiguous. This can occur, for example, when using an -ing construction such 
as what we have in Block’s example, “What annoyed John was being studied by 
the committee” (Block 543). 

Maida’s original sentences may be found on p. 235 in the following source: 


Maida, Anthony S. “Processing Entailments and Accessing Facts in a Uniform 
Frame System.” Proceedings of the National Conference on Artificial Intelligence. 
1984. 233-36. 


Collected by Ryan Braithwaite, from a television program, Winter 1997. 

The potential use of the reduced forms of him and her has been overtly noted by 
the comedy writer, Helitzer (69). 

The term “universal” applied to these types of pronouns is found in Quirk et al. 
380-81. 
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The words much, more, and some are found in a list of “indefinite or quantifier 
pronouns” provided by Quirk et al. (870). I have also added a lot because 
I believe it behaves in a similar way to the others, at least as far as its ambiguity 
potential is concerned. We could also, though perhaps with less justification, 
consider adding the word lots to this list. 

Collected by Stephanie A. Woolley, Fall 1995. The source in which this appeared 
is unknown to me. 

Similar to the compound prepositional forms is a participial construction like 
“owing to,” which can, like the compound prepositional forms, also have a sub- 
ordinative meaning as in a sentence like “Owing to her bank account, Mr. Burns 
decided to allow her into the club.” 

Collected by Diane Lillie, Fall 1995. 

This example is adapted from one in Victoria Fromkin and Robert Rodman’s 
An Introduction to Language. 2°* ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1978. 228. 


° One additional form worth noting in this chapter is the “conjunctive adverbial,” 


then (see Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman [530] for the use of this term). 
Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman show that then may be used for a “sequential” 
as well as a “causal conditional” meaning (530). Their observation about 
this form is drawn, though with some slight variation in terminology, from 
a “Summary Table of Conjunctive Relations” presented in M.A.K. Halliday’s and 
Rugqaiya Hasan’s Cohesion in English. London: Longman, 1976 (see pp. 242-43). 
An example of the sort of ambiguity that may occur with then is evident in 
a sentence like “When you clean your property, then he will resume the repairs 
on your home.” This sentence could mean that he will resume the repairs after 
you clean your property (sequential), or alternatively, it could mean that if you 
clean up, he will resume repairs (causal conditional). Semantically this form is 
somewhat similar to subordinate forms we shall be considering, but it does not 
serve to introduce a subordinate structure. 

My example and discussion here are adapted from an ambiguity and grammati- 
cal observation first brought to my attention by Andrew H. Nelson, Summer 
1995. Nelson noted and discussed the sentence “It’s awesome the power that 
man has,” which was apparently expressed by Pat Summeral as John Madden hit 
a button that opened the Toronto Skydome’s retractable roof. 

This NP could also be coordinated with other NP’s and still preserve the struc- 
tural ambiguity. 

We could construct another version of this which would use an inflected com- 
parative rather than a periphrastic one: “The cannibal ate the horse faster than 
the lion.” This sentence actually has an additional structural ambiguity as the 
words “faster than the lion” could be modifying horse rather than ate. 

I am indebted to Byron Kubic and Rebecca Turner, students of mine, for point- 
ing out this behavior of some of the adjective/adverb words in comparative 
structures and for the two accompanying examples. 

I first became aware of this ambiguous possibility through the following example 
from Fromkin and Rodman, which uses the determiner that rather than this: 
“Is he really that kind?” (244) 

Wesley D. Pack brought the flexibility of the word fish to my attention. 
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This example, which was submitted to the website by Tom Gunter, may be found 
at http://www.awpi.com/Combs/Shaggy/688.html. 

Collected by Garrett Hill, Summer 1999. 

Reported by Ryan Braithwaite, Winter 1997. 

In fact, I believe I have seen a billboard that uses this strategy with the word novel. 
And note the following joke: 


I’m in the fiction publishing business. 
How’s business? 
Looking for novel ways to make money! (Baskin and Harris 46). 


Collected by Stephanie A. Woolley, Diane Lillie, Andrea Whisenant, and Kacy 
Faulconer, Fall 1995. 

In these last two types I am applying the term “series” to include a simple 
conjoined structure, as well as a longer string of separate constituents that are 
conjoined. In the two comparable types identified here by Stageberg involving a 
premodifier before conjoined constituents, he lists one (an adjective) as occur- 
ring before a “series,” whereas the other premodifier (a noun) is merely shown 
before two coordinated noun head constituents. Given that the ambiguity is 
essentially the same regardless of whether two subsequent conjoined constitu- 
ents follow a premodifier, or whether three or more do, I will refer to both 
environments here as involving a “series.” In an early article Stageberg even lists 
“Noun + series of adjectives” as an ambiguity type. His example is “heather 
gray, red, and blue” (“Some Structural Ambiguities” 481). But I think this latter 
ambiguity type is so rare that it probably doesn’t deserve much attention. 
Collected by Laura Yamada, Fall 1993. 

Collected by Steven J. Stewart, Spring 1998. 

Also noted by Katie L. Baker, Spring 2002. 

In a further example that differs from the others that have been mentioned, a 
verb, as Stageberg shows, may be followed by an infinitive clause that may 
serve as both a modifier or the direct object itself: Verb head + infinitive clause 
(“Ambiguities” 363). My example for this is “He plans to save time.” 

In Kolln’s book (Rhetorical), this particular sentence originally appeared as part 
of a discussion of dangling modifiers and “adverbial prepositional phrases that 
have verbs or verb phrases as objects,” and it thus appeared with “leaving school” 
underlined. 

Taha’s sentences below are adapted from examples found in Roberts (137-42). 
Taha has adapted the sentences below from some examples in Stageberg, 
Norman C. An Introductory English Grammar. 3rd ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1977. 261-62. 

For a more thorough discussion of this ambiguity type, please see Huddleston 
and Pullum (358-62). 

Stageberg indicates that this latter example was actually identified by the early 
grammarian, Joseph Priestley, in 1762 (“Noun” 239). 

Quirk et al. discuss ellipsis that is recoverable through text, situation, or structure 
(cf. 861-62). Much of my discussion of ellipsis has been influenced by classifica- 
tions and types mentioned by Quirk et al. 
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Although Quirk et al. identify a set of characteristics that should be met in order 
for a structure, in the “strictest sense,” to be labeled ellipsis (884-88), they none- 
theless seem to acknowledge a broader use of the term (cf. 889-90). 

In this classification, I am following the lead of Quirk et al. (80 and 882). 

In less formal or less standard usage we may leave an auxiliary out altogether, 
yielding a construction such as “[and] me too.” I won’t, however, provide a formal 
description for this particular elliptical variation. 

Collected by Sondra Simister, Summer 1999. 

This is from Paul Baltes’s comic routine about signs that confuse him. 

In this example, the second phrase/clause is actually an altered reading of the 
first one, because of a change written over the word Power. Collected by Erin 
Draughon, Spring 2004. 

Collected by Steven J. Stewart, Spring 1998. 

In this section on infinitives our discussion will be limited to infinitives like “to 
go” and will not deal with bare infinitives such as play in a sentence like “We saw 
him play.” 

Collected by Kacy Faulconer, Fall 1995. Kacy reports that she doesn’t think the 
ambiguity was intentional. 

This example is apparently taken from an earlier presentation given by 
R. Schaffer to the LSA Winter Meeting in 1979. 

Another variation could be noted here though it is probably not very 
productive. This involves an infinitive clause following a higher SVOC clause. 
In this case the verb of the higher clause is transitive, but the overall structure 
varies from the types we have been considering in this paragraph. An example 
of this type would be “The teacher made the class long to teach something” 
(Oaks, Enablers 52). 

Still another variant, which has a very limited productivity, can occur when the 
infinitive clause follows bound as in the reported slogan of the Heckman book 
bindery: “Bound to please” (Monnot 18). In this case the infinitive clause can 
either be a purpose clause following an understood passive structure, or alterna- 
tively a complement of an adjective. 

A related ambiguity potential involving an infinitive clause is evident in Milton 
Berle’s line, “A bachelor is a man who doesn’t want to; a bigamist has two” (Berle 
74). But this type of word-play is somewhat limited in its applicability. 

One rather exceptional case somewhat resembles this latter variation but is 
complicated by a reduced passive clause and the use of how as part of a title: 


A blonde went to the library and ordered a book called How to Hug. It turned 
out to be volume seven of an encyclopaedia. (Tibballs, Humor 466) 


This term, as well as the category it represents, is taken from Quirk et al. 
(996-97). 

Collected by Ryan Braithwaite, Winter 1997. 

As we have previously noted, a wh-question like this could be interpreted 
as a request for repetition vs a request for further information. But in this section 
I am focusing on the declarative versus interrogative ambiguity. 

Submitted by Susan Moore, Spring 2002 (from ukfavouritesforkids.com). 
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Although this latter source is useful, my later discussion on the movability of 
specific particles is based primarily on my own intuitions. 

Submitted by Anissa J. Wall, Fall 1994. 

This example was brought to my attention by Nichelle Fiske, Winter 2009. 
Quirk et al. use the following division and labels for the multiword verbs: 
(1) Type I phrasal verb; (2) Type II phrasal verb; (3) Type I prepositional verb; 
(4) Type II prepositional verb; (5) Type I phrasal-prepositional verb; and 
(6) Type II phrasal-prepositional verb. In their classification, the Type I labels 
are for verbs that they identify as intransitive, whereas the Type II labels are 
for verbs they identify as transitive (1161). Quirk et al. label “come across” in 
“come across a problem” as an intransitive multiword verb. Presumably this 
intransitive label is related to their consideration of “come across” as a preposi- 
tional verb (the particle across is not an adverb in this case) (1161). But I believe 
the sense of this multiword verb is so strongly transitive (a paraphrase of “come 
across a problem” would be “encounter a problem”) that Iam more comfortable 
labeling this as a transitive multiword verb. 

Collected by Lloyd Oaks, July 2008. 

This joke was first brought to my attention by Brent Smith, Suzanne Armstrong, 
Susan Moore, and Luisa Richardson, Spring 2002. I don’t have immediate access 
to the source they used. But I have found the same joke in the source I have 
cited. 

Quirk et al. show that this verb type consists of three subtypes that differ with 
regard to how they handle the passive (1158-59). Because category four multi- 
word verbs are already not particularly common among the multiword verbs 
involved in structural ambiguities, it is unnecessary to explore further subdivi- 
sions. The jokes I have provided for the category four type integrate multiword 
verbs that belong to what Quirk et al. show to be the most common subtype 
within the category four type. 

A similar joke to this appears in Smart Alec’s 15. 
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Preface 


In comparison to its importance for so many language-based studies 
and applications, structural ambiguity remains remarkably under- 
described. This book is intended to be a useful reference work that 
illuminates the role of various features of the English language in 
creating structural ambiguities. To do this, the book uses an inventory 
approach, proceeding through a consideration of the form and struc- 
ture classes of the language, some arrangements of modifiers, and other 
syntactic structures that play a particularly important role in creating 
structural ambiguities. 

Although this book is intended to address an important linguistic 
topic and provide new insights and useful information to academic 
linguists and serious students of the language, my hope is that scholars 
from such related fields as communications, psychology, humor research, 
editing, advertising, and language pedagogy will also find the informa- 
tion in the book to be accessible and useful. My discussion uses standard 
linguistics terminology such as finite vs nonfinite verbs, SVOC clausal types, 
etc., some of which may be unfamiliar to people from these other fields 
and disciplines, but I generally try to introduce such terminology when 
it is first used. In doing so, I hope my linguistic colleagues will under- 
stand that my brief explanations of such terminology are intended for 
the larger audience and not intended to appear patronizing or conde- 
scending in any way to those already familiar with such terms. 

This book makes three important contributions. First of all, as its title 
indicates, the book provides an inventory and discussion of how the 
various features of the English language create structural ambiguity. 
Rather than merely outline some types of structural ambiguities, the 
book gets inside the grammar, noting the specific structural behaviors 
of particular classes and subclasses of words and larger structures. I real- 
ize that some linguists will be aware of much of the information that 
I will present. Still, there is some value in collecting information 
and bringing it together in one source. And some of the linguistic 
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observations are likely to be informative even to those quite familiar 
with the grammatical structure of the language. This book cannot of 
course explore every minute dimension of structural ambiguity. That 
would take more space than this two-volume work allows. I have limited 
myself mainly to the features of those ambiguities that are sufficiently 
prominent that we can see evidence in the popular culture that they 
have been noticed, whether by everyday speakers who have stumbled 
across them by chance or by verbal artists such as comedians and 
advertisers. My treatment of structural ambiguities would obviously 
have to be even more detailed if I were to describe every conceivable 
type and variation as well as all of the necessary semantic and pragmatic 
features that are relevant to a full understanding of such ambiguities. 
Although such information may be essential for full descriptive pur- 
poses and may ultimately be crucial in a field such as Natural Language 
Processing, it would go well beyond the scope of what I am attempting 
to do here. 

Second, the book is replete with authentic examples, usually from 
jokes and advertisements, showing how specific structural features of 
the language have been used to create structural ambiguities. I suspect 
that some readers may be more interested in the data I provide than in 
my accompanying explanations. For those readers, the data can be 
applied to whatever their research or pedagogical needs might be. For 
example, a grammar or syntax teacher who is already aware of how a 
predicate adjective construction using a participial adjective may be 
easily confused with the passive voice might not be as interested in 
reading the description of the resemblance of the two structures. But he 
or she might like to have an example or two of how actual jokes and 
advertisements have exploited this homonymous structural similarity. 

With regard to this second contribution, another potential benefit 
to be gained from the collection of authentic examples of structural 
ambiguities is the independent verification, outside the field of linguis- 
tics, that such examples can provide about native speaker recognition of 
particular structural ambiguities. It is one thing for a linguist to argue, 
based on his or her own linguistic intuitions, that a particular utterance 
is structurally ambiguous (and some linguists have been criticized for 
relying too much on their own native-speaker intuitions for the claims 
that they make about the syntax). But if that linguist can show a humor 
ous word-play formed not by a linguist but rather by a comedian or 
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advertiser, who very obviously intended to have the target audience see 
two or more separate structural interpretations, then it becomes an 
independent verification that a given utterance really is structurally 
ambiguous, even to people who do not spend a great deal of time con- 
sciously thinking about the structure of the language. Indeed, with as 
much time as I have spent thinking about structural ambiguities and 
with the heightened awareness that I have acquired with regard to the 
possible ambiguity of particular structures, I could begin to doubt 
whether most native speakers would even perceive the double meaning 
of certain structures. But when I see that a joke or advertisement 
deliberately exploits that double meaning, then I am reassured that my 
intuitions about the ambiguous nature of a particular structure are not 
merely accessible to me and other linguists, but to the larger commu- 
nity of native speakers of the language. 

The third contribution of this book is its demonstration of how the 
kind of structural information in the text may be used to deliberately 
create structural ambiguities. Not long after I began researching struc- 
tural ambiguities, I began to believe that the most effective application 
that native speakers could make of my work was not to recognize and 
avoid ambiguities but rather to generate them. Although native speak- 
ers who read this book could perhaps increase their ability to recognize 
and avoid structural ambiguities, I think it is quite clear that native 
speakers are generally able to recognize these ambiguities without con- 
scious grammatical instruction. But forming structural ambiguities and 
the word-plays that integrate them is another matter altogether. In order 
to do this, I think it is definitely useful to learn how they are constructed. 
And significantly enough, some highly lucrative industries reward those 
who display creativity and resourcefulness in creating the kind of clever 
word-plays that are often based on structural ambiguities. Consider 
those activities or products where word-plays are often used, such as 
comedy writing, advertising, business jingles and slogans, greeting cards, 
bumper stickers, captions, headlines, etc. The final chapter outlines 
how one might use the information in the book in a systematic and stra- 
tegic way to generate structural ambiguities. 

Having said what I believe the book’s contributions to be, I wish to 
clarify what this book does not primarily aim to do. This book is not 
intended as a work in the field of abstract theoretical syntax. In fact, 
some theoretical syntacticians will likely be put off by some of the terms 
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and analyses that I will use, though such terms and approaches are 
compatible with the work that is done in applied linguistics. The book 
is also not intended to provide a complete or even comprehensive 
description of the English grammatical system. Its focus is limited to 
those structures and features that are relevant to structural ambiguity 
and how they might be deliberately exploited to form structural word- 
plays. This focus also explains some of the idiosyncratic features of my 
inventory. For example, for reasons I explain later in the book, I have 
developed some chapters around nouns and verbs rather than around 
noun phrases and verb phrases, a departure from what other linguistic 
descriptions might do as they describe the overall grammar. 

I have benefited over the years from the timely support or input of 
a variety of individuals. I first wish to thank Victor Raskin, who has 
always believed in the value of this project. I also thank that scholar of 
structural ambiguities, Norman C. Stageberg. Although my work has 
headed in a different direction from his and he died some years before 
I even began to study ambiguity, his work on ambiguity has been very 
helpful and influential to me. I also thank my colleagues and friends, 
Paul Baltes, Wendy Baker, Royal Skousen, Mel Thorne, Wesley Pack, 
Rachel Hansen, and Christina Champenois, who have read portions 
of my manuscript. Over the years I have also benefited from examples 
that my students have provided to me. I have tried to note these con- 
tributions in the endnotes of the book. In addition to this, I have been 
assisted in different ways by the following research assistants: Derek 
Bentley, Jane Clayson, Elaine Amodt, Renee Johnson, Rachel Hansen, 
Curtis Snyder, Raymond Pai, Caroline Jacobs, and Eimi Priddis. Others 
providing useful input or help of one kind or another include William 
Eggington, Diane Strong-Krause, Alan Manning, Lynn Henrichsen, 
Deryle Lonsdale, Cameron Martin, Heather Armstrong, and Tracy 
Spackman. I have also benefited from the technical assistance or 
encouragement of Phyllis Daniel, Lori Ann Spear, Sharon Boyle, and 
Mel Smith. A research leave provided by Brigham Young University 
greatly assisted me in being able to finish this book. I am also deeply 
indebted to the editorial staff at Continuum Publishing, particularly 
Gurdeep Mattu and Colleen Coalter, and P. Muralidharan and his 
team at Newgen Imaging Systems. Finally, I thank my wife, Marleen, 
without whose patience and support, this project would not have been 
possible. 


Chapter 10 


Inventory of Pronouns 


Among the unusual letters reportedly received by the famed columnist, 
Abigail Van Buren, is one that relates the following concern: 


“IT have been engaged to a man for some time, but just before the wed- 
ding, I find he has a wooden leg. Do you think I should break it off” 
(Murdock 110) 


In this chapter we shall consider some important contributions of 
pronouns to structural ambiguities in English. The term “pronoun” is 
commonly explained as encompassing the set of words that can take the 
place of a noun. Further consideration, however, reveals that a pronoun 
actually takes the place of a noun phrase rather than merely a noun. 
If I say that “The boy in the light-colored jacket spoke softly” and then 
follow that up with a sentence like “He didn’t stay long at the party,” we 
understand the pronoun he to refer to the noun phrase, “the boy in the 
light-colored jacket,” not merely to the noun boy. Sometimes of course a 
noun phrase may consist of a single word like William or broccoli if that 
word by itself can represent its own syntactic constituent. The complete 
set of pronouns includes not only the so-called personal pronouns like 
I, you, he, me, them, etc., but also a very broad set of additional forms, 
including interrogative pronouns (who, whom, which, what), reflexive 
or intensifying pronouns (myself, himself, yourselves, etc.), reciprocal 
pronouns (each other, one another, etc.), indefinite pronouns (someone, 
anybody, nobody, etc.), relative pronouns (who, which, whom—similar 
forms but different uses from the interrogative pronouns listed above), 
and demonstrative pronouns (this, that, these, those). 

Many of the pronouns are distinguished from each other by 
person, number, gender, and case. The term person refers to whether 
the pronoun applies to the speaker(s) (first person such as I/we), the 
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person(s) to whom the speaker is speaking (second person such as you), 
or the person(s), thing(s), or item(s) being spoken about (such as he, 
she, ut, or they). The term number refers to whether the persons, things, or 
items represented by the pronoun are singular or plural. This relates to 
distinctions between forms such as J/we. In English, pronoun gender is 
only shown on the third person singular forms as with he, she, it, etc. 
Finally, the case distinctions on pronouns signal their syntactic relation- 
ship in a clause or sentence. The case forms of most of the pronouns 
differ according to whether they are functioning, for example, as a sub- 
ject (Z, we, he, she, and they), an object (me, us, him, her, and them), or a 
possessive. 

In this same regard, we should realize that some forms may occur as 
pronouns in one setting and not in another. Consider the demonstra- 
tives this, that, these, and those. When these forms take the place of a noun 
phrase, they are “demonstrative pronouns,” but when they merely 
modify or describe another noun, they are commonly referred to as 
“demonstrative adjectives,” or as we shall refer to them here, “demon- 
strative determiners.” Consider the following pair of sentences: 


These books will be very important for your exam. Those, on the other 
hand, will not be useful at all. 


In the above context, the first demonstrative is a demonstrative 
determiner. It doesn’t take the place of the noun phrase but rather 
forms part of it. It limits our consideration to one group of books, 
distinguishing them from some others. The second demonstrative, 
however, is a demonstrative pronoun as it takes the place of the entire 
noun phrase (presumably something like “the books on the other 
table”). In a similar way, we should remember to distinguish between 
possessive determiners (“their books”) versus possessive pronouns 
(“theirs”). Possessive determiners will be more directly discussed in the 
later prenominal modification chapter, though they will sometimes 
be included here in relation to some of the other issues that affect 
pronouns. 

We shall now proceed to the next issue we should consider in relation to 
pronouns: deixis. Deixis is a Greek term that relates to pointing. As it is 
used in linguistics, it refers to language uses involving expressions whose 
specific referent is not fixed, but rather varies according to the immediate 
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context and is determined by such factors as what has most recently been 
mentioned, who is speaking, where that individual is when he or she 
speaks, etc.’” If someone says something like “I brought this car here 
yesterday,” we can see that deixis isn’t limited only to pronouns like J but 
may involve adverbs such as here and yesterday or a demonstrative deter- 
miner like this. And, as Grundy shows, it can even involve some verbs such 
as COME, GO, BRING, and TAKE (23), which often imply something about 
the location of the speaker or writer. But although several of the part 
of speech classes have a few members that display deictic features, none 
of the classes displays the pervasive deictic involvement of the class of 
pronouns. And it is with this class of words that our focus on deixis will 
be applied. 

Referential ambiguities in speech and writing may occur whether the 
pronoun is used anaphorically (when the referent precedes the pronoun as 
in “The man boughta truck, and he. ...”) or cataphorically (when the refer- 
ent follows the pronoun as in “After he bought a truck, the man....”), 
though most of the time the pronoun is anaphoric in its reference. 
Furthermore, ambiguous pronoun reference is not limited to personal 
pronouns, but it may instead involve a demonstrative, relative, indefi- 
nite, interrogative, reciprocal, or reflexive pronoun. 


Pronoun Ambiguities Involving Potentially 
More Than One Expressed Referent 


Pronoun references are so easily confused that composition teachers 
must commonly urge novice student writers to be more sensitive in 
managing such references. Otherwise an unwary writer might make the 
kind of mistake that reportedly appeared in a church communication: 


Eight new choir robes are currently needed, due to the addition of 
new members and to the deterioration of some older ones. (Lederer, 
Bride 52) 


Whether in writing or speech, ambiguity sometimes occurs as two or 
more referents are directly mentioned or (pointed to) in the accompa- 
nying context (here and in the next set of jokes displaying ambiguous 
reference I will use italics to signal the ambiguous pronoun). I like the 
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reported ambiguous interchange between the artist Picasso and a Nazi 
officer: 


Picasso’s famous painting Guernica is one of the most powerful expres- 
sions of destruction and man’s inhumanity to man ever committed to 
canvas. Once, while Picasso was living in Paris during World War I, 
a Nazi officer visited his apartment and came across a photograph of 
the painting. “Did you do that?” he inquired. 

“No,” retorted the artist. “You did.” (Greene and Greene 109) 


Note also the following joke examples: 


Writer: What do you think of my joke book? Give me your honest 
opinion. 

Editor: It isn’t worth anything. 

Writer: I know, but give it to me anyway. (B. Phillips, Al-LNew 107) 


First Russian: In America the people are so honest, you can hang your 
watch on a lamppost and come back in three weeks and it’s still there. 
Second Russian: You mean to say that in America you can hang your 
watch on a lamppost and come back in three weeks and your watch is 
still there? 

First Russian: No, the lamppost is still there. (B. Phillips, World’s 149) 


“In answer to your question,” the new South American president told 
a reporter during his first U.S visit, “our most popular sport is 
bullfighting.” 

Shaking his head, the sportswriter muttered, “I always thought that 
was revolting.” 

Without missing a beat, the president replied, “No, that’s our 
second most popular pastime.” (Rovin, 1001 Great 316) 


Husband: Where is yesterday’s newspaper? 

Wife: I wrapped the garbage in it. 

Husband: Oh, I wanted to see it. 

Wife: There wasn’t much to see .. . just some orange peels and coffee 
grounds. (B. Phillips, World’s 126-27) 


When they brought their first baby home from the hospital, the wife 
suggested to her husband that he should have a go at changing the 
baby’s nappy. 
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“I’m busy,” he said. “I'll change the next one.” 

So three hours later, she tried again: “Darling, will you change 
baby’s nappy?” 

“No,” he said. “I meant the next baby.” (Tibballs, Humor 43) 


Such ambiguous references are easily employed in jokes, but 
I have even seen one shoe advertisement that plays off this possibility as 
well. In a shoe advertisement for True Wash leather Keds, two filthy 
children are shown standing on the porch. The advertisement says, “Go 
ahead, just toss them in the washer and dryer. (The sneakers, that is.)” 
(Advertisement from Parents October 1993: 191) 

One of the most interesting potential deictic trouble spots with pro- 
nouns surrounds the use of the first and second person pronouns 
(including the first and second person possessive determiners). For 
example, in order to know who the pronouns J, we, us, or you (or my and 
our) refer to, I must know who is speaking (or writing) and to whom 
they are speaking (or writing). Normally this won’t be a problem. In oral 
communication I can see who is speaking and whom they are address- 
ing. But recorded language, whether written or spoken, can sometimes 
pose a problem in determining the referents for these pronouns. But 
even in a situation where we can see the speaker(s) and the listener(s) 
and thus should be very aware of who is speaking and who is listening, 
an ambiguity can sometimes still occur with the first and second person 
pronouns. Aside from the occasional ambiguity that may occur, particu- 
larly in speech, when we can’t be sure whether the use of a first person 
pronoun represents the speaker’s own words or instead quoted material 
that hasn’t been clearly signaled as such, we shall begin by considering 
a separate matter involving the first person plural pronoun and posses- 
sive determiner forms (we, us, our, and ours). Sometimes it can be unclear 
whether these forms refer to the speaker and the listener or whether 
they refer to the speaker and some other person or group of people that 
doesn’t include the listener. This is well illustrated in the experience of 
one Reader's Digest reader who reported the following: 


Our first day at a resort, my wife and I decided to hit the beach. When 
I went back to our room to get something to drink, one of the hotel 
maids was making our bed. I grabbed my cooler and was on my way 
back out when I stopped at the door and asked, “Can we drink beer 
on the beachr” 
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“Sure,” she said, “but I have to finish the rest of the rooms first.” 
(Louis Allard in Reader’s Digest August 2003: 221) 


The same type of ambiguity applies to the use of the construction 
“let us” and its contracted variant /et’s. In this case we can’t tell whether 
the construction refers to the two or more participants in the discourse 
doing something jointly with each other, with others not present, or 
perhaps even as separate individuals. Milton Berle provides a word-play 
in which one person proposes marriage to another by saying, “Let’s get 
married.” But the other person doesn’t understand it to be a proposal 
for the two of them to marry each other and thus responds, “Who’d 
have us?” (174). The following joke provides another example of this 
same kind of confusion: 


Husband: Let’s go out and have some fun this evening. 
Wife: Okay, and please leave the light on in the hallway if you get 
home before I do. (Allen, Private 153) 


The first person plural pronoun forms we, us, ours, (and the deter- 
miner our) may also be used for the singular when one wishes to convey 
a sort of air of authority. One must be careful in using these, not only 
because of their potential for ambiguity, but also because they are 
so easily seen as pretentious. Mark Twain is alleged to have said, “Only 
presidents, editors, and people with tapeworm have the right to use the 
editorial ‘we’” (as cited in MacHale 146). 

The use of the first person plural forms can be used in a patronizing 
way. Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman note that in a sentence or ques- 
tion such as “How are we today?” as uttered, for example, by a doctor, 
the use of we or our “can sometimes be perceived by the listener as con- 
descending speech on the part of the user... .” But “where the speaker 
clearly has the right to instruct someone or demonstrate something 
(i.e., the gardening expert), the use of we/our and your seems less con- 
descending and more in the nature of building informal relationships” 
(316-17). This pronoun usage, however, can lead to misunderstand- 
ings of one kind or another, as is evident in the following jokes: 


Girl’s Father: Young man, we turn out the lights at 10:30 in this house. 
Young Man: Gee, that’s darned nice of you. (Allen, Private 234) 
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The nurse smiled and asked me, “How do we feel today?” 
I took a cue from her and touched our knee. So she slapped our face! 
(Berle 332) 


Now coming back to the second person pronouns and possessive 
determiner, you and your, we should note some other challenges as they 
can have specific but ambiguous referents. One particularly prominent 
feature of the pronoun you is that it may be used either as a subject or 
object form. This won't likely result in a structural ambiguity since the 
sentence order precludes these two uses from being confused, except 
perhaps in sentences with marked word order such as “You the man 
saw.” The one form occurs in the predicate while the other occurs in the 
subject position. But you may still be confused in subject and object posi- 
tions regarding its role as either a singular or plural. When I say “you 
seem happy” or “I love you,” am I speaking to a single individual or to 
more than one? Context often makes the intended meaning clear, but 
everyone has probably had the experience of being confused in this 
regard. Note the following joke that relies on the ability of you to be 
interpreted as both a singular or plural: 


“Waiter! Do you have frog’s legs?” 
“No, sir, it’s rheumatism that makes me walk like this.” (Tibballs, 
Humor 280) 


Although the personal pronouns are usually definite, they may some- 
times be used indefinitely, or at least nonspecifically. This is especially 
true not only of you, but as Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman show, of 
they and we as well (460).'!° In these contexts the pronouns refer to 
people in general or to some unspecified group around which the gen- 
eralization holds. We can imagine contexts such as “You need to exer 
cise to be healthy” or “They say crime doesn’t pay.” Of course these 
pronouns may also occur with a specific referent (or set of referents), 
so an ambiguity may become possible. Comedians and others have 
noticed this. Note the following: 


I went to the store to buy some furniture. The salesman said, “You 
make one payment, and you don’t pay no more for six months.” I said, 
“Now wait a minute, who has been talking about me? There are 
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some loose mouths around here!” (Barry Head, as cited in J. Brown, 
Squeaky 222) 


Teacher: How do you spell puma? 

Student: P-O-O-M-A. 

Teacher: The dictionary spells it P-U-M-A. 

Student: You didn’t ask me how the dictionary spells it. You asked me 
how I spell it. (Phillips, Ad/l-New 144-45) 


We also have the following ambiguous reference, attributed to the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, which involves a nonspecific they by one of 
the interpretations: 


My house was swept away clean and so was my barn; I had some mules 
in the barn, but they tell me they didn’t get hurt. (Copeland and 
Copeland 831) 


The deictic requirements of our communication force us to shift our 
pronoun references as we converse. This is particularly true of our first 
and second person pronouns. For example, in a conversation between 
two people, depending on whether I am speaking or listening, the 
referents for the pronouns J and you will change. Failure to make the 
necessary adjustments would lead to a real problem in communication. 
I like the following jokes that illustrate how the acceptability of a 
pronoun choice changes as the speaker changes: 


Wife (on a boating excursion):“If the boat foundered, whom would 
you save first, the children or me?” 
Husband: “Me.” (Copeland and Copeland 246) 


“He’s twice as dumb as I.” 
“You mean he’s twice as dumb as me.” 
“He’s twice as dumb as both of us.” (Lieberman 445) 


The word-play in the first of the above two jokes is not likely to result 
from a genuine ambiguity, but the second joke seems like it could. While 
there are occasionally problems in determining whom the first and 
second person pronouns are referring to, it should be recognized that 
most ambiguous pronoun references occur with the third person. 
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Our previous examples of ambiguities involving third person pronouns 
directly mentioned the referents around which the ambiguity is con- 
structed. But sometimes we encounter ambiguities involving two or 
more referents, one or more of which is not actually stated or pointed 
to but which we have inferred from the context. This situation is well 
illustrated in the humorous ambiguity with which we began this chapter. 
In that example, the ambiguity surrounded whether it referred to the 
wooden leg or the engagement. But if we look closely at the wording we 
discover that the word “engagement” never actually appeared. The con- 
text “I have been engaged to a man for some time” provided the possi- 
ble referent for the subsequent pronoun it. In fact, this possibility of 
matching a pronoun with an antecedent that is not directly mentioned 
is a feature of many referential ambiguities. Note the following illustra- 
tions of this below: 


Little Boy: I’ve just swallowed a great big worm. 
Friend: Hadn’t you better take something for it? 
Little Boy: No, Vl let it starve. (Kohl and Young 30) 


My wife was going to have her face lifted, but she found out the cost 
and let it drop! (Berle 604) 


“We need to get this man to the hospital right away,” the doctor said 
to his receptionist. 

“What is it?” 

“It’s a big building with lots of doctors, but that’s not important now.” 
(Bennett 120) 


Aman calls the hospital and says, “You gotta help! My wife’s going into 
labor.” 

The nurse says, “Is this her first child?” 

“No,” he says. “This is her husband.” (Bennett 42) 


“Miss,” said the attorney, “have you ever before been a witness in a suit 
like this?” 

“No,” said the woman. “Last time, I wore my white skirt and black 
blouse.” (Rovin, 500 Great 105) 


No one knew she had an upper plate till it came out in the conversa- 
tion! (Berle 555) 
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Most of the examples we have seen of ambiguous pronoun reference 
are anaphoric, but consider the following joke, which uses a cataphoric 
reference for one of the possible interpretations: 


I remember my first appearance as a comedian. I had them rolling in 
the aisles. Then the usher came in and took away the dice. (Allen, 
Private 198) 


Pronoun Ambiguities Involving a Non-Referent 
Interpretational Possibility 


Some structural ambiguities involve a pronoun, one of whose meanings 
doesn’t even have a specific referent. This can occur with several types 
of structures: idioms, as well as sentences using a syntactic placeholder, 
usually the form 7. The nonreferential uses of 7/ may sometimes not 
even involve what could truly be called a “pronoun.” But we shall con- 
tinue to use the common label “pronoun” for such uses, recognizing 
the significant difference between some of the referential and nonrefer- 
ential uses. We shall now consider some specific ambiguities involving a 
nonreferential use of a pronoun. 


Idioms using pronouns 


In Chapter | we briefly acknowledged the role of idioms or fixed expres- 
sions to structural ambiguity. More attention will be given to these in 
Chapter 17. Here we will limit our brief consideration to those idioms 
containing a pronoun. Let’s begin by looking at an idiomatic utterance 
such as “They ‘hit it off,” where the form it doesn’t refer to anything in 
particular. The statement merely expresses the notion that they enjoyed 
each other’s company. But it is quite easy to contrive a situation in which 
a more literal interpretation is also possible, thus resulting in an 
ambiguity. This kind of ambiguity is illustrated in the following excerpt 
from P. D. Q. Bach’s fictitious biography: 


“Apparently he could hold his own as a beer-drinker with any 
commoner, and he did not affect the haughty aristocratic airs of 
Van Swieten, so when he met P. D. Q. at the Sign of the Boar’s Head, 
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they hit it off immediately; the owner made them hang it up again, 
but allowed them to stay... .” (Schickele 70) 


With some idioms we may be able to speculate about what the pronoun 
may once have referred to, but as the idiom’s unitlike identity solidifies, 
the referential role of its pronoun largely disappears. Now consider the 
following additional ambiguities: 


Chemistry Professor: “Jones, what does HNO, signify?” 

Student: “Well, ah, er’r—I’ve got it right on the tip of my tongue, sir.” 
Chemistry Professor: “Well, you’d better spit it out. It’s nitric acid.” 
(Copeland and Copeland 377) 


He’s made an art of not picking up the check. You’ve really got to 
hand it to him. (Safian 389) 


Ike: I got fired from my job as a bank guard today. 

Mike: What happened? 

Ike: A thief came into the bank. I drew my gun and told him that if he 
took one more step, I’d let him have it. 

Mike: What did he do then? 

Ike: He took one more step, so I let him have it. Who wanted that stu- 
pid old gun, anyway? (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 116) 


If you’re still making chocolate chip cookies with all the fat, cut it out. 
(Advertisement for Hershey’s Reduced Fat Baking Chips, Good House- 
keeping, December 1995: 143)!"! 


Do you got it in you? (Advertisement for the sports beverage, 


Gatorade. The advertisement shows tired athletes) !! 


Syntactic placeholders 


In addition to its uses in idioms and formulaic expressions, the pronoun 
at (or at least the form resembling the pronoun) is frequently used as a 
syntactic placeholder. In the expression “It’s snowing,” the it doesn’t 
refer to anything in particular, but it plays an important syntactic role. 
We can’t say something like “is snowing,” because a statement requires 
a grammatical marker to occupy the subject position. In this case we 
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provide it to hold the gap so to speak. Ambiguities may be created in 
contexts where it may both have an actual referent or represent a 
syntactic placeholder. Note, for example, the following advertisement 
for an insulated food container: “It’s always the perfect temperature 
for football.” (Advertisement for Aladdin TEMPRESERVE, McCall’s 
September 1995). 

Sometimes the pronoun if serves as a syntactic placeholder in extra- 
position, where a subject clause has been moved out of the subject 
position. Thus instead of saying, “Jo date Mortimer is silly,” we might say 
instead “It is silly to date Mortimer.” Extraposition can present possibilities 
for structural ambiguity when we can’t be sure whether extraposition 
has even applied to an existing structure. This is particularly prone to 
occur with sentences derived from an underlying SVC sentence type 
whose original subject clause contains a verb that may be transitive or 
intransitive (“To play is fun”). For example, if I say that “It is fun éo play,” 
it can be unclear whether 7¢ is referential, referring to something that is 
fun to play, or whether itis nonreferential, merely holding the place of 
an extraposed subject and thus rendering the meaning that the act of 
playing is fun. If the it is referential, then it is a semantic object of a 
transitive verb play (we play it). But if ¢is merely a syntactic placeholder 
and nonreferential, then play has no direct object and is merely an 
intransitive verb (playing is fun). 

A nonreferential it may also create ambiguity when it occurs in a cleft 
construction. Kolln defines a cleft sentence as “a sentence variation 
using an 7+clause or whaét-clause to shift the sentence focus: ‘A careless 
bicyclist caused the accident’ — ‘It was a careless bicyclist who caused 
the accident’; ‘What caused the accident was a careless bicyclist’” (Kolln, 
Rhetorical 294-95). Our attention here will be on itclefts. These 
constructions can take more than one possible form,''’ but I shall limit 
myself to a description of the form that I believe to have the greatest 
potential for structural ambiguity. This is when a nonreferential 7 
is followed by a BE verb and a noun phrase (cf. Biber 959), which in 
turn is followed by what Biber describes as “a relative-like dependent 
clause introduced by that, who/ which, or zero, whose last element receives 
normal end-focus” (959).!'* The term “zero,” of course, refers here to 
an absence of any kind of form like that, who, or which. 

Now let’s consider how this type of cleft may lead to ambiguity. 
If instead of saying, “We bought a science fiction novel,” we use a cleft 
construction and say something like “It was a science fiction novel that 
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we bought,” we have used a structure that superficially resembles an 
SVC sentence beginning with the pronoun 7 and containing a subject 
complement that is followed by a relative clause. Indeed the example 
“It was a science fiction novel that we bought” is ambiguous between a 
statement of what we in fact really bought (we bought a science fiction 
novel as opposed to something else—the cleft sentence interpretation), 
or a statement describing a particular science fiction novel (the inter 
pretation that sees an SVC followed by a relative clause) .'”” 

I am not aware of any ambiguities in jokes and advertisements 
employing z-clefts or wh-clefts. I think this is a result of several factors. 
Presumably their potential for humor is mitigated by not only the 
length of the structures but also the difficulty of perceiving the two 
different syntactic interpretations that are at odds with each other. 
In other words, it’s hard for these structures to be involved in catchy 
word-plays. Furthermore, it also requires some very careful contextual- 
ization to set up a situation in which these word-plays could be used for 
humorous purposes. 


Further Comments on Pronoun Reference 


Before proceeding to a consideration of some of the specific pronouns 
and their characteristics for creating structural ambiguity, I wish to con- 
clude our general section on pronoun reference by briefly noting the 
difficulty of providing a complete account of all the possible ways struc- 
turally to set up an ambiguous pronoun reference. The reasons for this 
grow out of several factors. First of all, there are pragmatic factors that 
complicate the entire picture. Any set of specific formulas for setting up 
an ambiguous pronoun reference would only represent potentials for 
ambiguity. Read et al. provide some sentences adapted slightly from 
Maida'"* to illustrate the need for world knowledge in interpreting the 
referents of a sentence. I shall provide the sentences below and the 
accompanying discussion by Read et al.: 


(1) John murdered Bill. His funeral was held on Monday. 
(2) John murdered Bill. His trial was held on Monday. 


In (1) the funeral refers to Bill’s funeral. In (2) the trial refers to 
John’s trial. The first reference can be determined by recognizing 
that “murdered” implies dead and that funerals are held for dead 
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people. The second reference requires knowledge of social judg- 
ments: murder is considered a crime, and therefore, John must go on 


trial. (122) 


This example shows not only the important role of world knowledge 
but also the fact that the appropriate antecedent of a given pronoun 
(or possessive determiner like his or our) cannot be located through 
some kind of automatically designated syntactic position or proximity, 
at least not exclusively so. In the example above, the possessive form 
could apply to the subject (John) or the direct object (Bill). Indeed, the 
antecedents of a pronoun can be a subject, an object, or a constituent 
in an accompanying modifier such as a prepositional phrase or relative 
clause. And we are able to make the connection across a number of 
phrases, clauses, or even separate sentences. Note the following set of 
sentences that I have produced to illustrate this point: 


The forest ranger warned Tom not to use Henry’s gun because it 
looked unsafe. But Tom grabbed the gun and accidentally shot 
another hunter. As you can imagine, he was very upset. 


Notice that he could be referring to the forest ranger that occurred in the 
subject position two sentences earlier. Or it could be referring to Tom, 
who is the subject of the previous sentence. Or it could be referring to 
Henry, whose name occurs as part of a possessive phrase in an object posi- 
tion two sentences earlier. Or it could refer to the hunter, who is the direct 
object of a verb in a coordinated structure of the previous sentence. And 
beyond the referential complexity shown in this example, where we have 
tried to match a pronoun with an antecedent anaphorically, we should 
remember that some referential connections are cataphoric. 

Finally, consider the fact that pronouns don’t always have to refer to 
any specifically mentioned referent. They can refer to a situation or 
condition that is understood from the context. And to further compli- 
cate matters, some pronouns, as we have seen, don’t even have a refer- 
ent. These complications illustrate the challenges surrounding pronoun 
reference and why this feature of the language is such a rich source of 
ambiguity, and why proposing a set of formulas for creating pronominal 
reference ambiguities would be problematic. Of course we could 
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propose some general principles to follow such as fashioning a context 
that involves multiple persons or objects, each of which is compatible in 
number, person, and gender with a particular pronoun. And in the 
case of a nonreferential pronoun like 7, we would probably want to 
construct a context in which at least one referential interpretation for 
itis available. 


A Consideration of Various Pronoun Classes 


Pronoun classes, as we have noted, come in a variety of types. And some- 
times within a given pronoun class we can identify a particular gram- 
matical behavior that characterizes every member of that class and 
which contributes to structural ambiguity. But at other times, a specific 
member or just a few members of a given set have a special power to 
enable a particular type of structural ambiguity to occur. We shall look 
at each of these pronoun classes and, where relevant, direct special 
attention to individual members of these classes. 


Personal pronouns 


We have previously noted the use of personal pronoun references in 
structural ambiguity. We have also noted particular deictic challenges 
involving first and second person pronouns, whose referent changes as 
the speaker or hearer changes and whose degree of inclusiveness is also 
sometimes unclear. And we have seen how a few of the personal pro- 
nouns may also be involved in ambiguities about whether they are even 
specific in their reference. But now we shall consider some miscellaneous 
remaining ambiguity potentials that exist for the personal pronouns. 
Among the characteristics of personal pronouns that contribute to 
structural ambiguity is the feature of shared forms between the sets of 
direct and indirect object pronouns. Although our set of personal 
pronouns has retained more case distinctions than what we can see with 
our nouns, the set of personal pronouns still has some vulnerabilities. 
The English language once had separate pronoun forms to distinguish 
the accusative case (corresponding to direct objects) and the dative case 
(corresponding to indirect objects and objects of prepositions), but the 
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pronoun paradigm eventually merged some forms, resulting in one set 
of object forms to cover the accusative as well as dative cases. Most of the 
time this lack of distinction between the two semantic cases in our 
language will not contribute to an ambiguity. But let’s look at one 
environment in which it may pretty easily do so. When a verb that may 
set up an SVOO vs SVOC structure is followed by an object pronoun 
and an additional noun phrase that could be describing the preceding 
object, we can then get a structural ambiguity as in “I found them 
wonderful friends,” “The mother found her a capable teacher,” or to 
use a slight variation of a sentence from Francis, “He called him a police- 
man” (“Resolution” 105). In these sentence examples the first object is 
an indirect object by the SVOO interpretation and a direct object by the 
SVOC interpretation. 

A variation of this ambiguous structure involves a noun vs adjective 
ambiguity that can occur when a noun/adjective word appears in the 
complement slot. For this ambiguity to work it may require the use of 
“a little.” We can see an example of this with a sentence like “We found 
him a little savage.” 

In any such discussion we must also give particular attention to the 
pronoun her. In an earlier chapter on verbs we were briefly introduced 
to its considerable potential for ambiguity. As we have seen, this form 
can be alternatively interpreted as either a possessive determiner or an 
object pronoun (this is in addition to the ambiguity potential it has as a 
direct vs indirect object). Because of this we can have ambiguous 
sentences such as the following: 


I was not feeding her dog biscuits. (Mistler-Lachman 616-17) 
Iam buying her story books. (Taha 265) 

Did you call her home? (Stageberg, “Ambiguities” 357) 

We helped her film. [italics mine] 


The significance of this homonymy is evident when the male pronoun 
forms are substituted for herin the sentences above. Note that the differ- 
ent meanings in the sentences above correspond to two different forms 
with the masculine pronoun paradigm: his and him. The use of these 
two different forms prevents ambiguity from occurring. The ability of 
her to be used as either an object or possessive determiner form makes 
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it potentially productive in the kinds of word-play ambiguities it can 
create: 


He tried to pick up a pretty girl and afterwards explained, “I asked to 
see her home, and she said she’d send me a picture of it.” (Esar 192) 


“She Was Only a Real Estate Man’s Daughter but He Liked Her Lots” 
(possible song title proposed by Steve Allen, Private 269) 


One result of the potential for the object pronoun herto be alternatively 
interpreted as a possessive determiner is that it may sometimes appear 
to be part of a noun phrase that has not yet been completed. One televi- 
sion program played off this ambiguity potential when it included this 
dialogue: 


“T think I’m in love with her.” 
“In love with her what2?”!!” 


Notice once again that this dialogue wouldn’t work if this conversation 
were between two women about a man and used the pronouns him or 
his. Additional attention to specific contexts involving her will be 
addressed in Chapter 13. 

There are of course some of the very occasional ambiguities that can 
occur with homophones of him, we, you, and even the related nonstan- 
dard form, youse. But these are so limited in their potential use that they 
scarcely deserve mention, though they do occur. Such forms include 
hymn, wee, ewe, and ewes. Thus we might have sentences such as the fol- 
lowing, most of which seem very contrived and deservedly so: 


The ladies brought hymn (him) books. 

The enemies are wee (we). 

Wee (we) children do not eat a lot of food. 

The cannibals might even like to eat ewe (you). 
The cannibals might even like to eat ewes (youse). 
Ewe (you) would be the preferred dish. 


Another important personal pronoun sometimes crucially involved 
in creating structural ambiguities is if, with its nonreferential uses in 
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addition to the ambiguous referential uses that all personal pronouns 
have. We have previously examined this form, so we won’t explore it 
further here. 


Possessive pronouns 


The possessive pronouns such as mine, yours, theirs, ours, etc. do not have any 
special contribution to ambiguity other than the type of ambiguous ref- 
erence that most of the pronouns can display and some limited genitive 
uses. (The possessive pronouns are a separate category from possessive 
determiners such as my, your, her, etc. whose importance to ambiguity has 
already been noted in the genitive discussion in Chapter 5 and whose 
importance to ambiguity will be further addressed in Chapter 13.) 


Reduced forms 


Sometimes a few of the personal pronouns appear in a reduced 
form such as ‘em, “um, and ‘er. The first two of these may represent him 
or them, whereas the latter can be used for her.''* These occur naturally 
in unstressed contexts and thus are sometimes confused with the 
unstressed syllables of other words when an alternative word boundary 
interpretation is available. This is reminiscent of what we already 
observed in the phonology chapter when we looked at phonologically 
reduced forms. You will probably recall Milton Berle’s joke that we saw 
in that chapter: 


“When I came home last night, my wife greeted me with a triple strand 
of natural pearls around her neck.” 

“Choker?” 

“No, but I wanted to!” (Berle 151) 


Indefinite pronouns 


Indefinite pronouns such as one, both, any, anyone, some, someone, everyone, 
nobody, etc. have several important ways in which they can be used for 
the creation of structural ambiguity. First of all, those pronouns like any, 
both, and some may serve an elliptical use which does not specify what is 
being referred to and thus can allow ambiguities in much the same way 
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as the personal pronouns, though with an ellipsis that allows remaining 
material to be unexpressed. 


An Irish vicar, having advertised for an organist, received the follow- 
ing reply: “Dear Sir—I noticed you have a vacancy for an organist and 
music teacher, either lady or gentleman. Having been both for several 
years I beg to offer you my services.” (Lupton 395) 


In this example both could represent a reduction of “both an organist 
and a music teacher” (his apparent intended meaning) or “both a lady 
and a gentleman.” Stageberg provides an example of how the indefinite 
pronoun both (which he refers to as a “function noun”) may also be 
confused with a correlative conjunction: “They were both excited and 
happy” (“Noun” 238) (For more ambiguity possibilities involving the 
word both, see the section on the correlative conjunction “both ... and 
..” in Chapter 12, and the section on predeterminers in Chapter 13). 

A second feature of indefinite pronouns is that although they usually 
lack a definite referent, they can on occasion be used definitely. These 
contexts must be constructed carefully, but they do occur and can play 
an important role in ambiguities where both a definite and an indefi- 
nite meaning are possible: 


Iam anobody, and nobody is perfect; therefore Iam perfect. (Tibballs, 
Zingers 242) 


I always wanted to be somebody, but I should have been more specific. 
(Lily Tomlin, as reported in That’s Funny 115) 


“That dog is a pet. Just like one of the family.” 
“Yeah? Which oner” (Lieberman 6) 


Another contribution of indefinite pronouns involves the specific 
subclass of compound indefinites like someone, anybody, etc. (cf. Quirk 
et al. 376-78). Unlike nearly every noun in English, when such pronouns 
use a single modifier, that modifier follows rather than precedes the 
constituent it modifies. Thus we say “someone beautiful,” not “beautiful 
someone.” The reason this can result in a structural ambiguity is that an 
adjective in the slot after a noun phrase direct object (and remember 
that pronouns are a type of noun phrase) and with no intervening link- 
ing verb usually signals an object complement. But when the adjective 
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follows an indefinite pronoun, it could be merely an attributive modifier 
of a direct object. Thus we may contrast two similar clauses: 


The artist made the thing pretty. 
The artist made something pretty. 


The first of these two clauses may only be interpreted as an SVOC clause 
type. But the second, because of the possibility of postmodification with 
indefinite pronouns, may be interpreted as either an SVOC or simply an 
SVO clause type. 

Another ambiguity that relies on the ability of a compound indefi- 
nite pronoun to precede a simple attributive adjective involves an 
indefinite pronoun appearing after a perception verb that allows an 
SVO using a simple NP object vs an SVO using a nonfinite object clause 
interpretation. In this case, what follows the indefinite pronoun needs 
to be a verb/adjective word that is intransitive by the verb interpretation 
such as clean, cross, poor (pour), swell, etc. This ambiguity is illustrated 
below: 


Why did the man hit his hand with a hammer? 
He wanted to see something swell. (Rosenbloom, Biggest 60) 


Parenthetically, a related though different type of ambiguity occurs when 
using object pronoun forms after causative verbs and preceding the same 
type of verb/adjective words we noted above. In this case, however, the 
ambiguity involves an SVO (nonfinite object clause)vs an SVOC inter- 
pretation, as we can see in the example “We made it swell.” 

Another ambiguity to consider exploits the fact that indefinite pro- 
nouns, like nouns, do not use separate case forms to distinguish subject vs 
object meanings. Consider the latter part of a comparative construction 
that follows a transitive verb and has undergone ellipsis, as in the follow- 
ing example from Kolln: “You know yourself better than anyone” (Under 
standing 345). Although this same ambiguity might still be possible, even 
with an object pronoun like her or them, such forms would generally be 
regarded as nonstandard by one of the interpretations. 

The next ambiguous environment to discuss is rather limited because 
one of its meanings involves a fixed expression. But it is worth mention- 
ing here. The expression “something awful” (and a few other comparable 
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expressions) can be an adverbial describing the frequency with which 
someone does something. But because “something awful” can also 
constitute a modified pronoun, then ambiguity can result. Recall the 
following sentence about the death of Socrates: “Socrates drank some- 
thing awful” (Block 542). In this case it is unclear whether the intended 
meaning is SVO or SV with a following adverbial. 

Another ambiguous environment for the indefinite pronouns may 
occur when one of the “universal” indefinites'!? such as everyone, every- 
body, and everythingis found in a context with a negative. When we negate 
a universal indefinite we create an ambiguity about whether we are 
making a negative claim about all individuals or things that we are 
mentioning or alternatively whether we are challenging a universal 
claim that might otherwise be asserted about every individual or thing 
that we are speaking about. For example, if I say that “Everyone is not 
happy,” I could either be claiming that everyone is unhappy, or I could 
be merely acknowledging that some people are not happy. This type of 
ambiguity will be addressed in greater detail in Chapter 14, where 
we shall also see that the negative indefinite pronouns such as nobody, 
nothing, and no one also create interesting ambiguities when combined 
with the comparative. 

We should, however, briefly consider a couple of additional kinds of 
structural ambiguity that occur with the indefinite pronouns but which 
are perhaps not so common. First of all, because any may serve not only 
as a pronoun but also as an adverbial before comparatives such as slower 
or better, it may create an ambiguity when it precedes a comparative and 
occurs in the object position of a question or negative structure using 
the verbs GET, MAKE, or FIND. Depending on the verb, the structure 
may be ambiguous between an SVO vs SVC interpretation (as with 
GET), or SVOO vs SVOC (as with MAKE or FIND, which will require an 
additional object NP before any). Note the following: 


Try our cough syrup. You will never get any better. (Lederer, Bride 124) 


In the example above, the comparative form is able to be understood as 
both a subject complement in the main clause (as in “You will never get 
[any] better”) or as the subject complement in an understood relative 
clause that has undergone ellipsis (as in “You will never get any [that is/ 
are] better”) and which modifies the direct object of the main clause. 
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Another ambiguity potential results from the segmentation possi- 
bilities of dividing a pronoun like nobody and somebody to become no body 
or some body. I recognize that this kind of ambiguity is very marginal 
since in print the difference in the two interpretations is signaled with 
spacing (with the exception of no one), and in speech it is signaled with 
differences in pauses and stress patterns. This potential for word-play, 
however, has been used in the following joke and advertisement: 


Why didn’t the skeleton go to the disco? 
Because he had no body to dance with. (Smart Alec’s 194) 


“Everybody needs milk.” 
“Every body needs milk.” (Advertisement for the American Dairy 
Association, reported in Monnot 83) 


Some perhaps marginal members of the set of indefinite pronouns share 
their morphology with adverbials of frequency or degree. Examples of 
the kinds of words that could be used to great effect are much, more, some, 
and a lot.!”° As we have previously noted in one of the verb chapters, these 
indefinite pronouns can form an important part of SV vs SVO structural 
ambiguities when these pronouns follow verbs that can be both intransi- 
tive and transitive. You will perhaps recall the following joke: 


“We moved into a new apartment recently.” 
“Do they ask a lot for the rent?” 
“Five times last month!” (Berle 45) 


Reflexive /emphatic pronouns 


Reflexive pronouns such as myself, yourself, ourselves, himself, herself, itself, 
themselves, and yourselves are used when an object of a verb or preposi- 
tion is the same as the subject of the verb. If for example I feed some- 
one, and the person that I feed happens to be me, then I use the reflexive 
pronoun “myself” and say “I feed myself.” There is an important distinc- 
tion between sentences such as “She fed her” and “She fed herself.” 
Whereas the former sentence involves two individuals, the latter 
sentence only involves one, the final pronoun being coreferential with 
the subject of the sentence. 
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Emphatic pronouns, are also coreferential, but they do not serve as 
objects of verbs or prepositions. Instead they typically serve to emphasize 
the subject. In the sentence “I will do it myself,” the pronoun myself 
serves to emphasize that I (rather than someone else) will perform some 
act. Reflexive and emphatic pronouns may be mistaken for one another 
(cf. Stageberg, “Suprasegmentals” 67) when they occur after a verb that 
may alternatively be transitive and intransitive (such as exercise) or when 
they follow a word such as on that may alternatively be interpreted as 
either a preposition or an adverb (or verb particle). The following 
examples illustrate how these confusions can occur: 


At an Israeli butcher shop: I slaughter myself twice daily. (Lederer, 
More 120) 


Postmaster: Here’s your five-cent stamp. 
Shopper (with arms full of bundles): Do I have to stick it on myself 
Postmaster: Nope. On the envelope. (D. Clark 61) 


Looking for adventures after graduation? 
Apply Yourself. (Advertisement for MasterCard encouraging people 
to apply for a card)’*! 


Compose Yourself. (Billboard advertisement for Syntrax Music, 
Reagan Outdoor Advertising) 


Relative pronouns 


Relative pronouns introduce relative clauses that describe a previous 
noun phrase. In fact, relative clauses describing noun phrases are some- 
times referred to as “adjective clauses” or “adjectival clauses.” We can 
see a relative pronoun at work in a sentence such as “She is the woman 
who owns our company.” The relative pronoun who introduces the rela- 
tive clause and actually occupies a slot within the clause it introduces. 
In fact, we could reword the pronoun who as “the woman” and the rela- 
tive clause reads like an independent sentence: “The woman owns our 
company.” The class of relative pronouns includes words like who, which, 
that, whose, and whom. These words have specific characteristics that 
allow some or all of them to be involved in various ambiguities. 

The first kind of ambiguity that should be acknowledged in relation 
to the relative pronouns is one that is found with most other pronouns: 
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that ability to have more than one possible referent. For example, 
I could use sentences such as “We admire the father of the bride who is 
so rich” or “I bought the property, which he approved.” In the first 
sentence the relative clause is introduced by a relative pronoun that 
could either be referring to father or bride; in the second sentence the 
relative pronoun could apply to either the property or to the idea 
expressed in the previous clause. 

Another contribution of relative pronouns to structural ambiguity 
results from the shared form that some of them have with other 
pronoun or word types. We’ll first look at how who and which could pos- 
sibly be confused with interrogative pronouns. The syntactic position 
for the relative pronouns and interrogative pronouns are sufficiently 
distinct as to minimize their chances of being mistaken for each other. 
Relative pronouns follow a noun phrase, while interrogative pronouns 
begin questions. But the two positions can become the same when a 
question is embedded into a sentence. Thus if I say, “I will ask the man, 
‘Who came to dinner?’,” the interrogative pronoun is in the same posi- 
tion as a relative pronoun in a relative clause describing “the man” 
would be. This example involves direct reported speech and is disam- 
biguated in writing largely through signals conveyed through capital- 
ization and punctuation. In speech, however, our pauses, intonation, 
and stress, could perhaps be expressed in such a way as to leave both 
interpretations possible. I am, however, not limited to direct reported 
speech. If I use indirect reported speech, I can easily remove the quota- 
tion marks and capitalization that previously served to prevent ambigu- 
ity in writing. My sentence now becomes “I will ask the man who came 
to dinner.” Now it is unclear whether “who came to dinner” is what Iam 
asking or whether “who came to dinner” is a relative clause describing 
“the man.” If it is the former, then whois an interrogative pronoun. If it 
is the latter, then who is a relative pronoun. The same principle can be 
applied to constructing an ambiguity with which, as in “I asked the 
airline which was more expensive.” In such a case, in order to have an 
embedded question, there must be an animate being (or beings) that 
the question is addressed to. But the catch here is that this entity must 
by the relative clause interpretation be something that a relative pro- 
noun which can apply to. Normally which, at least in the Modern English 
of today, does not apply to animate beings (though Early Modern English 
allowed it as in the Biblical “Our Father which art in heaven. . .”). 
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Thus I must find some middle ground that can accommodate the 
pronoun which but also imply the involvement of people. An institution 
of some kind can work here, as we can see with the word airline in the 
example above. 

Forming a question using which as an interrogative determiner (such 
as “which car?”) vs a relative pronoun is also possible. This is illustrated 
by the sentence “I will ask the university which students protested,” 
though this written ambiguity can rely on our ignoring a prescriptive 
rule concerning comma usage. In order for such a sentence to work, the 
verb in the lower clause must be alternatively transitive or intransitive. 
This is necessary because by one interpretation the relative pronoun 
which, though of necessity at the beginning of the relative clause, is func- 
tioning as an object of the verb in its own clause. By the other interpreta- 
tion, the pronoun which is merely asking about the subject of that 
embedded clause and the verb in that clause is intransitive. Much of what 
was said about how to build an ambiguity around the relative pronoun 
which also applies to the relative pronoun whose. 

Another relative pronoun that shares its form with a word of another 
class is that. This pronoun may be mistaken for the demonstrative pro- 
noun that as in a sentence such as “I told the lady that was dangerous.” 
In this example the pronoun thai could be a relative pronoun introducing 
a clause describing the lady, or alternatively, a demonstrative pronoun 
referring to a dangerous thing or situation. This particular type of ambi- 
guity requires the embedded clause to follow the first object of an SVOO 
clause that uses TELL or SHOW. The embedded clause also uses that 
as the subject of its own clause whether as a relative pronoun or as a 
demonstrative pronoun subject of an object clause. In this example, our 
ability to perceive that as a demonstrative pronoun also relies on our 
awareness of the possibility that a previous subordinator that may have 
been dropped (“I told the lady [that] that was dangerous”). 

If we give consideration to nonstandard forms, we can see how 
a relative pronoun can even be confused with another subordinator. 
It is conceivable though unlikely and only in nonstandard English that 
“what” could cause a structural ambiguity between its subordinating 
status and its possible use as a relative pronoun, as in “I told the lady 
what came to me today.” 

(For more examples of relative pronouns contributing to structural 
ambiguities, see Chapter 12’s discussion of that; Chapter 14’s discussion 
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of relative clauses; and this chapter’s discussion of clefts—see the section 
on “Syntactic placeholders.”) 


Interrogative pronouns 


Interrogative pronouns are usually not confused with other types of 
words or even pronouns, though we noted some environments above 
in which they might be confused with relative pronouns when used in 
indirect and perhaps even direct speech. Perhaps the most common 
environment for confusion is within a dialogue when an interrogative 
pronoun is used alone to request information as the following example, 
adapted slightly from Stageberg and Oaks, shows: 


Jane has a new piano teacher. 
Who? (61) 


The intonation here makes a real difference. Rising intonation on 
“Who?” indicates a question about who has a new piano teacher—in 
other words a clarification or repetition of something that was just said. 
A falling intonation pattern, on the other hand, signals a request for 
more specific information about who the piano teacher is (61). We 
could easily imagine other kinds of examples involving other interroga- 
tive pronouns such as what, which, and whose. And of course, beyond a 
consideration of interrogative pronouns, adverbial forms like where, why, 
and how can do the same kind of thing. 

We have also previously noted that the contracted interrogative 
pronoun form who’s can be mistaken for the determiner whose when 
what follows is a noun/adjective word. Note the following: 


Aman wandered into a tennis tournament the other day and sat down 
on the bench. “Whose game?” he asked. A shy young thing sitting next 
to him looked up hopefully. “Iam,” she replied. (Moulton 249) 


Conclusion 


As we consider the potential uses of pronouns in structural ambiguity 
we must be very aware of distinctive behaviors that accompany some 
of the subclasses, and in some cases that are unique to a couple of the 
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specific forms. Let’s look again at a list of selected pronouns (sometimes 


including some possessive determiners) and a brief note reminding us 
of some of their potential for ambiguity: 


(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 


(E) 


(F) 


(G) 


(H) 


(I) 


The various personal pronouns: J, me, you, he, him, it, she, her, we, us, 
they, them, mine, yours, etc. (Potential for ambiguous reference) 

First and second person pronouns (and determiners): J, me, my, we, us, 
our, you, your. (Referent changes according to speaker and listener) 
First and second person plural pronouns (and determiners): we, us, 
our, you, your. (Degree of inclusivity) 

Second person singular and plural pronouns (and determiners) you, 
your. (Specific vs nonspecific referents) 

Third person singular neuter subject pronoun: i. (Referential vs 
non-referential ambiguities, especially when used as a syntactic place- 
holder or within idioms) 

Third person singular feminine object/determiner: her. (Helps to set 
up a variety of sentence structure ambiguities) 

Reflexive pronouns: myself, yourself, himself, herself, itself, ourselves, 
yourselves, themselves. (May be mistaken for emphatic uses; especially 
useful in creating ambiguities following verbs that may be intransitive 
vs transitive) 

Indefinite pronouns: (A variety of ambiguous uses, including the 
behavior of universal indefinites such as everyone and everybody, which 
are especially prone to ambiguity when combined with a negative) 
Interrogative pronouns: who, what, which, whose. (Some ambiguities 
about what information is being requested, particularly in follow-up 
questions; Whose may be confused with who’s and thus allows a subse- 
quent noun/adjective ambiguity) 


Chapter 11 


Inventory of Prepositions 


Prepositions are a class of words whose contribution to structural 
ambiguity could easily be undervalued. Despite our heavy reliance on 
them to signal the relationships that exist among the different sentence 
elements, we hardly give their versatility any conscious attention. Many 
prepositions can in fact represent a variety of relationships. In the 
American Heritage Dictionary, for example, I see that the preposition of 
has 20 listed definitions—21 if I count an archaic definition that it pro- 
vides. I have a lexicographer colleague, Cynthia Hallen, who tells me 
that even this is an understatement of the number of possible meanings 
for this preposition, though of course any such number depends on 
how we lump or split definitions. 

But the versatility of the prepositions comes at a cost, just as a strength 
can sometimes be a weakness. Prepositions are not the precise signals of 
meaning that we would like to consider them to be. In her book, English 
in the Law Courts, Margaret M. Bryant says, “A preposition shows relation- 
ship, but the relationship is not clearly defined. Therefore the words, 
though small in size, give a great deal of trouble because of their latitude 
of meaning” (44). 

Bryant’s comments relate to simple one-word prepositions, which, 
despite their different possible meanings, are still recognized as prepo- 
sitions. But prepositions may also contribute to structural ambiguity as 
they are mistaken with other grammatical categories. For example, 
some prepositions share their form with the verb particles that occur in 
multiword verbs as we can see with a form like look up, which, when fol- 
lowed by a noun phrase, can be interpreted as a verb followed by a 
preposition, or alternatively, as a verb plus a particle. The ambiguity 
between multiword verb phrases versus prepositional phrases will be 
explored in a later chapter. Another kind of ambiguity results from 
compound prepositions such as “in view of “ or “on account of,” which 
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may instead be interpreted as subordinators. Most of our attention in 
this chapter will be with simple prepositions, but we shall briefly con- 
sider the role of compound prepositions. A later chapter will also look at 
the ambiguities of prepositional phrases in their role as postmodifiers. 

The slipperiness of prepositions, while a nuisance to those who need 
precise and clear language, is nonetheless a great boon to those wishing 
to be deliberately ambiguous. And as we shall see in this chapter, 
prepositions are easily utilized in humor and word-plays. 

Like conjunctions, prepositions are functional words, so when they 
have more than one meaning in a particular context, we shall consider 
that ambiguity to be structural. And it is not hard to demonstrate why 
such ambiguities should be classified as structural. In Modern English, 
prepositions work together with word order to convey information about 
the relationship that sentence constituents have with each other. When 
I say that “Tom bought Jerry a book,” the word order that has two noun 
phrases directly following the verb, with Jerry being the first of the two 
noun phrases, tells me that Jerry is the indirect object and not receiving 
the action of the verb directly. But this same meaning can alternatively 
be conveyed with a revised word order if I use the preposition for as in 
“Tom bought a book for Jerry.” This example shows that prepositions 
are tied to syntactic or structural considerations of the sentence. But is 
this enough to call an ambiguity in the meaning of a preposition a 
structural ambiguity? Let’s consider another ambiguity: “The mayor 
was seen by the protesters.” In this sentence whether I interpret the 
preposition by to be signaling an agentive meaning (the protesters saw 
the mayor) or a locative meaning (the mayor was visible next to the 
protesters) has syntactic consequences. In the sentence “The mayor was 
seen by the protesters,” if the preposition dy is introducing an agentive 
meaning, then the passive structure which is involved may be converted 
to a corresponding active form that puts “the protesters” in the subject 
position: “The protesters saw the mayor.” Otherwise the sentence may 
not be so readily transformed. The close relationship between the 
intended meaning of the preposition by and the varying syntactic 
structures it can help to generate argues for our considering the differ- 
ent lexical meanings of prepositions to be structural as well as lexical. 
Some prepositions such as on and over don’t change the structural inter- 
pretation of an utterance like the more case-related prepositions like by, 
of, and for. But given their membership in the same functional and 
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closed class as the others, we will nonetheless consider most lexical 
ambiguities that are built around an ambiguous use of prepositions to 
be structural as well. 

One significant challenge in identifying and labeling prepositionally- 
based ambiguities is classificatory in nature. How do we determine 
whether our classification scheme should lump some of the various 
meanings together or split them up? How different do two distinct 
interpretations of a word have to be before we consider them to consti- 
tute two separate meanings deserving of a separate designation and 
label? Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman explain that some preposi- 
tions have meanings that may extend from the prototypical, spatial 
(space) senses to more metaphorically removed meanings that relate to 
“mental space” (407). This appears to have occurred, for example, 
with the preposition at (407). We can see an example of the spatial vs 
a temporal meaning of atin the following joke: 


The tail gunner was being tried for dereliction of duty and the court- 
martial proceedings were very stern. “Tell us what you heard in the 
headset,” the court demanded. 

“I heard a squadron leader hollering, ‘Japanese planes coming in 
at five o’clock—Japanese planes coming in at five o’clock—’” 

“Then why didn’t you do something?” 

“Why should I? It was only fourthirty.” (Lieberman 325) 


Although we might consider the spatial vs temporal meanings 
of atas related, the meanings are sufficiently distinct for us to consider 
the above joke a structural ambiguity. We may contrast this ambiguity 
with the one involving on in the following joke: 


Waitress: “We have practically everything on the menu.” 
Patron: “So I see. Can you bring me a clean one?” (Braude 177) 


In this joke the two meanings of on are very closely related. In fact, the 
metaphorical extension of “on the menu” still connects in our minds 
with the actual physical menu. Because of this, I am inclined to treat 
these two meanings as largely the same and therefore not consider this 
a structural ambiguity per se, though in my discussions of the various 
prepositions I sometimes provide an additional section to note some 
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further metaphorical extensions or highly idiomatic uses of the preposi- 
tion under consideration. 

My efforts to distinguish contexts having separate prepositional mean- 
ings that deserve to be considered structurally ambiguous vs those that 
do not is admittedly intuitive and perhaps somewhat arbitrary. But I 
suspect others may share my same judgments. And because the indi- 
vidual discussions are intended to be illustrative rather than quantifi- 
able, the approach will probably be adequate. 

Another challenge with trying to cover every potential prepositional 
ambiguity comes from their sheer numbers. Quirk et al. list 72 simple 
prepositions, not counting some additional “marginal” and “complex” 
ones (cf. 665-71). Given that each preposition has multiple meanings, 
addressing all of the potential ambiguities of each particular preposi- 
tion would be well beyond the scope of this chapter, even as some of the 
potential overlaps in meaning might never actually occur because of 
semantic and pragmatic limitations. 

In what follows I will look at some selected prepositions, noting 
some of their possible meanings and potentials for structural ambiguity. 
The labels I will provide for the various meanings of each preposition 
will be eclectic, and although I will rely heavily on the classification of 
prepositional meanings that Quirk et al. have published (see particu- 
larly pages 665-67), I will nonetheless make adjustments with some 
variation that incorporates the work of other authors and the data at 
hand. Given that the classification scheme prepared by Quirk et al. is 
intended to describe the variety of prepositional meanings whereas 
mine is intended not to cover the full range of possible meanings but 
rather of ambiguities among the prepositional meanings, perhaps it 
shouldn’t be surprising that my labels would sometimes differ from 
theirs. Let’s now proceed to a consideration of some of the simple prep- 
ositions. We shall begin with the highly ambiguous preposition for. 


For 


In their discussion of the preposition for, Huddleston and Pullum 
observe that “for is perhaps the most polysemous of the prepositions of 
English, with a plethora of subtly distinct meanings and a small set of 
grammaticised uses in addition” (655). In my own collecting of jokes 
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I have found that my set of jokes based on the preposition foris probably 
larger than what I have collected for any other preposition. Quirk et al. 
provide a list of functions that for may perform (665). Below I will 
provide each of their listed functions (665), along with a sample 
sentence or two that they also later provide: 


Duration: We lived in Chicago for 15 years. (691) 

Cause: I hid the money, for fear of what my parents would say. (695-96) 

Purpose, intended destination: He’ll do anything for money. Everyone 
ran for shelter. (696) 

Recipient: He laid a trap for his enemies. She made a beautiful doll 
for her daughter. (696-97) 

Support: Are you for or against the plan? (702) 

Standard: It’s a dreadfully expensive toy for what it is. He’s not bad for a 
youngster (“considering that he is a youngster”) (711) 


To this list we could also add some additional meanings. Celce-Murcia 
and Larsen-Freeman provide the notion of “exchange” as in their 
example “buy for $4” (410). They also use the term, goal, which would 
seem to be able to include destination as well perhaps as purpose 
(cf. 410). It may also cover some of the semantic domain of the recipi- 
ent meaning. In a section on case Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman 
introduce a further distinction between the benefactive vs proxy meaning 
(412) of what Quirk et al. might intend to be included under their term, 
recipient. I will use the term benefactive to cover both the benefactive 
as well as the proxy notions. The term “benefactive” may at times seem 
counterintuitive since the root bene carries the meaning of “good” or 
“well,” a meaning that doesn’t adequately address the type of meaning 
in the example “He laid a trap for his enemies.” But it does cover a great 
deal of the semantic territory and will be used with the caveat that it may 
occasionally be used for meanings that aren’t genuinely beneficial. 
Huddleston and Pullum also mention some idiomatic uses that include, 
among others, “suitability” (their example being “time for reading”) 
(655-56). Making some adjustments in the classificatory labels we shall 
at least initially work with the following designations: Duration, Cause, 
Goal, Benefactive, Exchange, Support, Standard, and Suitability. My 
working list here is certainly eclectic and may be inconsistent from the 
standpoint of a thorough description of the English language as I have 
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lumped together meanings that represent case notions along with 
meanings whose uses are more semantic than grammatical. But the 
labels are used here to classify some ambiguities that are evident enough 
to have had jokes and word-plays formed around them. In later discus- 
sions involving other prepositions, we will certainly need to expand 
our list of labels. But let us now consider some structurally ambiguous 
word-plays formed around some of the varying meanings of the preposi- 
tion for: 


This woman goes into a gun shop and says, “I want to buy a gun for my 
husband.” The clerk asks, “Did he tell you what kind of gun?” 

“No,” she replied, “he doesn’t even know I’m going to shoot him.” 
(Phyllis Diller, as quoted in J. Brown, She’s 118) (Benefactive vs Goal) 


Kitty: How do you like my new dress? I got it for a ridiculous price. 
Catty: You mean you got it for an absurd figure. (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 
132) (Exchange vs Benefactive) 


Beggar: Pardon me, but would you give me fifty cents for a sandwich? 
Passerby: 1 don’t know. Let’s see the sandwich. (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 
219) (Goal vs Exchange) 


Dit: What are you doing for your cold? 

Dot: Nothing. 

Dit: Why not? 

Dot: Why should I? What’s it doing for me? (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 
154) (Goal vs Benefactive) 


“Look here,” said the angry hardware dealer to the salesman, “you 
told me that those mouse traps you sold me were wonderful for mice 
but my customers are complaining that they haven’t caught a single 
mouse in them!” 

“Well,” was the salesman’s calm reply, “isn’t that wonderful for the 


mice?” (Braude 150) (Suitability vs Benefactive) 


Mother: Robbie, eat your spinach. It’s good for growing children. 
Robbie: Who wants to grow children? (B. Phillips, All-New 161) 
(Suitability vs Goal) 


A stupid motorist saw this sign: FINE FOR PARKING. So he parked! 
(Rothman 15) (Cause vs Suitability) 
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“You’ve been brought here for stealing,” the judge said to the 
defendant. 

“Great,” said the man. “What are we taking, and from whop” (Rovin, 
500 Great 10) (Cause vs Goal) 


At the altar, he vowed their marriage would be for life. Now his wife 
wants to know why he doesn’t show some. (Safian 134) (Duration vs 
Goal) 


He writes his plays for the ages—the ages between five and twelve. 
(George Jean Nathan on George Bernard Shaw, as reported in 
Price 26) (Duration vs Suitability) 


“Why, Tom, how are you, my good fellow? Where have you been for a 
week back?” 

“Why, I’m better. I’ve been to Dr. Stickem’s for a strengthening plaster, 
but how did you know I had a weak back?” (Copeland and Copeland 
857) (Duration vs Cause) 


Later in the chapter on questions, we shall see that forsometimes com- 
bines with the interrogative what to form a why question. The following 
joke relies on this ambiguity: 


“What did you divorce your husband for?” 
“Two hundred dollars a month.” (Copeland and Copeland 279) 
(Cause vs Goal) 


In the end we will still have some uses that are so idiomatic that they 
resist classification in any of the larger categories that we have been 
using. An example of this is the following joke, which uses the expres- 
sion “to take something for a lark” in two separate idiomatic ways. One 
meaning uses foras part of a larger idiomatic expression, meaning to do 
something spontaneous. The other meaning utilizes for as a particle of 
a multiword verb, meaning to mistake one thing for another: 


Judge: You are accused of having stolen a turkey. What have you to 
say? 

Man: I took it for a lark. 

Judge: A turkey looks nothing like a lark. Fined ten dollars! (Stupid 39) 
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We must also acknowledge the role of ellipsis. In the joke that follows, 
very different meanings are intended that would be clarified through 
the providing of a more complete syntactic structure: 


Groucho: I don’t know much about French menus. Suppose I came 
into your restaurant. What should I order? 

Man: You just ask for me. 

Groucho: Are you on the menu? (Kanfer 223) 


By 


According to Quirk et al., the preposition by may serve with the follow- 
ing meanings: space, time, means and instrument, agentive, stimulus, and 
reaction (665). I suspect most could anticipate how by is used for most of 
these categories of meaning. But the stimulus and reaction meanings 
may require some further explanation. Quirk et al. use the term “stimu- 
lus” to describe that which provokes a particular emotion: “I was alarmed 
by his behaviour” (701); the term “reaction” relates to the response to a 
stimulus as in the following example from Quirk et al.: “I was surprised by 
their rejection of the offer,” where the participle surprised is a “parti- 
cipial adjective,” as evident in the fact that surprised may be modified by 
very (712). Although I recognize that agentive, stimulus, and reaction 
may all be distinguished from each other, I will lump all three meanings 
under “agentive.” Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman also introduce 
the notion of “degree” as in “little by little” or “miss the target by a mile” 
(410). Another useful adjustment I will make is to use a variation of 
Huddleston and Pullum’s term “locative” instead of “space” (655). For 
our consideration of different types of structural ambiguities using the 
preposition by, we shall then use the following labels: Agentive, Time, 
Instrument, Degree, and Location. We’l] now consider some word-plays 
that involve some of these notions: 


[Ambiguous Headline]: Cemetery Allows People To Be Buried By 
Their Pets (Lederer, More 92) (Location vs Agentive) 


How do we know that Robinson Crusoe was a fast worker? 
Because he always had all his work done by Friday. (Rothman 33) 
(Time vs Agentive) 
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What’s bought by the yard and worn by the feet? 
A carpet. (Rothman 12) (Degree vs Agentive) 


What happened when the cat entered the milk-drinking competition? 
It won by six laps. (Rothman 138) (Degree vs Instrument) 


How are dog catchers paid? 
By the pound. (Doty n.p.) (Degree vs Instrument vs Agentive) 


Bus Passenger: V'd like a ticket to New York please. 

Ticket Seller: Do you wish to go by Buffalo? 

Bus Passenger: Don’t be funny! I want to go by bus. (Rosenbloom, 
Gigantic 168) (Location vs Instrument) 


Interestingly enough, as Berger shows, Shakespeare formed a word-play 
around competing meanings of by. Note the following exchange, from 
Twelfth Night, which contrasts the location vs instrument meanings: 


Viola: Save thee, friend, and thy music. Dost thou live by thy tabor? 
Clown: No, sir, I live by the church. 

Viola: Art thou a churchman? 

Clown: No such matter, sir. I do live by the church for I do live 
at my house, and my house doth stand by the church. (as cited in 
Berger 29) 


Of 


The preposition of, as we have noted, has many possible meanings. Most 
of these relate to the genitive notion that has already been introduced 
in relation to the inflectional -’sin Chapter 5. Most notably we could see 
the genitive senses of possession, characterization, origin, measure, subject, 
and object that have been identified by Stageberg and Oaks (145). The 
label, characterization, is admittedly a very broad one and can be further 
subdivided. So can the measure label (Quirk et al. provide examples of 
“partition” —“(a) part of the city” and “quantity”—“a lot of people,” 703). 
The subject and object labels often relate to an ambiguity involving the 
grammatical function of the noun in the prepositional phrase following 
a nominal form that is derived from or closely related to a verb. When 
that verb is able to be used transitively as well as intransitively, we have a 
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potential for structural ambiguity as in the phrase that Chomsky made 
famous, “the shooting of the hunters” (Syntactic 88). In this chapter 
I shall use the terms “agentive” and “affected” instead of “subject” and 
“object” in order to avoid confusion with Quirk et al.’s term “subject 
matter” that will also be used in relation to the preposition of Examples 
of this latter category, as Quirk et al. show, include “a story ofa princess” 
and “the facts of nuclear power” (709-10). 

Quirk et al. provide additional uses for us to consider such as the 
notion of material or ingredient, as in their example “a table of polished oak” 
(710-11) and the notion of “having” as in their examples “a woman of 
strong feelings” or “a pianist of great talent” (704). These latter meanings 
(material or ingredient and having) might be considered a subdivision 
under characterization (cf. Stageberg and Oaks 145). Furthermore, Quirk 
et al. introduce the notion of cause and means, which they explain are 
both closely related when we say something like “He died of hunger” 
(700). We shall work with the labels of Possession, Characterization, 
Origin, Measurement, Agentive, Affected, Subject Matter, and Cause. 
Below are some examples: 


An employee came to the boss and asked for a raise, saying, “I’m doing 
the work of three men.” 

The boss, a smart executive, said, “Give me the names of the other 
two guys. I'll fire them 


1” 


(Berle 241) (Measurement vs Possession) 


[Problematic Headline]: POLICE HOPE TO CALM FEARS OF 
STABBER (Lederer, Bride 98) (Affected vs Agentive) 


“Have you any worthwhile books in here?” asked the superior 
person. 

“We have thousands of volumes, sir,” replied the clerk. “I am sure 
there is something in our stock to suit the most exacting taste. What 
do you require?” 

“IT want a book of synonyms.” 

“Just a moment, sir, until I speak to the boss. I don’t believe we have 
any of ...er.. .Synonym’s works.” (Lupton 180) (Characterization [or 
Subject Matter] vs Origin) 


A thief is a man of convictions, and he serves time for most of them! 
(Berle 563) (Characterization vs Affected) 
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A certain night club advertises a chorus of fifty, but we are positive 
some of them aren’t a day over forty-five. (Copeland and Copeland 
582) (Measurement vs Characterization) 


Another use of the preposition of that can contribute to structural 
ambiguity involves the group genitive. The group genitive, which can be 
illustrated with a phrase like “the cover of the book’s color,” apparently 
gets its name from the fact that its possessive inflection may be attached 
at the end of a group of words rather than onto the actual word for 
which it shows possession. As Pyles and Algeo show, the group genitive, 
with its ability to attach at the end of the phrase rather than the head 
noun, has opened the way in “everyday speech” for other kinds of 
complex intervening structures before the final -’s as in “the little boy 
that lives down the street’s dog” and “the woman I live next door to’s 
husband” (Origins 185). The importance of this kind of structure to 
ambiguity is evident in an expression such as “a friend of Bill’s daughter” 
(Oaks, Enablers 129-30). In this type of structure, the ability of the -’s 
to move causes us to wonder in fact whether it has moved. In this utter 
ance we can’t be sure whether the structure is referring to a friend that 
Bill’s daughter has, or instead whether it is referring to a daughter that 
Bill’s friend has. I am not currently aware of any humor that exploits 
this type of ambiguity. If this type of ambiguity is in fact rare in humor, 
its rarity perhaps results from its being complex enough that its ambigu- 
ous use in a joke or advertisement would not be readily perceived and 
the humor would thus fall flat. 


To 


The preposition (0 is very idiosyncratic in its behavior. Unlike the other 
prepositions that we are considering in this section, the ambiguous 
word-play examples for this preposition primarily involve ambiguities in 
which one of the meanings is actually nonprepositional. This results 
largely from the fact that to is homonymous or homophonous with 
several other words: the infinitive marker to, the number two, and the 
adverb too (as well as the verb particle use of to). We'll first begin with 
ambiguities resulting exclusively from the prepositional meanings and 
then later consider some structurally ambiguous preposition word-plays 
involving a nonprepositional meaning. 
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Quirk et al. list the following meanings for the preposition ¢o (665): 
space (which includes “destination”); movement (as in their example 
“Is this the bus to Oxford”) (683); recipient, which Quirk et al. acknowl- 
edge can be a metaphoral extension of place as in their example 
“a letter/present from Browning éo his wife” (685-86); duration; and 
reaction as in their examples “Yo my regret, they rejected the offer” or 
“To me, their rejection was a surprise” (712). I will continue to use the 
term location for spatial locations, unless the spatial dimension relates to 
proportion or size, in which case I will use the label space. I will also use 
the term goal for “destination” (which can include “movement”) and for 
at least some of the meaning that would be covered by “recipient.” 
Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman introduce the notion of “degree,” 
providing the example “He is wise to that extent” (411). They also 
show that éo is used in the meaning of “accompany” as in their example 
“dance to the music” (411). To these prepositional meanings I wish to 
add a category that I will call “relation.” This will account for the use of 
to in constructions that relate one kind of number or score to another 
as we see in discussions of such things as athletic competitions or even 
just reporting the time (“twenty to six”). Some jokes, in fact, just play off 
one kind of relation vs another, as in the following joke that contrasts a 
sports score with telling time: 


After spending all day watch[ing] football on TV, a man fell asleep 
and spent the night in the chair. His wife woke him in the morning. 
“It’s twenty to seven,” she called. 
“In whose favour?” (Tibballs, Humor 138) 


In our consideration of the prepositional meanings of ¢o, we will 
then work with the following labels: Space, Location, Goal, Benefactive, 
Duration, Reaction, Degree, and Relation. The availability of these various 
prepositional meanings might make us think that word-plays relying exclu- 
sively on the prepositional meanings of to would be fairly common. In fact, 
most of the word-plays using éo use one of the nonprepositional senses for 
one of the meanings. One joke using exclusively prepositional meanings 
has been attributed to the comedian, W. C. Fields: 


Peter Donald tells about the time W. C. Fields was handed a highball 
and asked, “What would you like to drink to?” 
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“To about three in the morning,” Fields replied. (Reader’s Digest 
Treasury 162) (Benefactive vs Duration) 


Now we shall consider some ambiguous word-plays in which ¢o utilizes 
one nonprepositional meaning, frequently an infinitive. One feature 
worth noting in relation to some of the ambiguities involving the use of 
an infinitive by one of the interpretations is the role of particular nouns 
and adjectives (or adjectivals) such as opportunity, way, and accustomed 
that require a following complement that can be both a prepositional 
phrase or an infinitive clause. This feature will be involved in some of 
the prepositional vs nonprepositional ambiguities below: 


[Ambiguous Headline]: “Henshaw Offers Rare Opportunity To Goose 
Hunters” (“Two-Headed Monsters [a]” 439) (Benefactive vs Infinitive) 


“Have you any complaints to make?” asked the prison governor. 
“Yes,” replied the prisoner, schooled in architecture; “the prison walls are 
not built to scale.” (Copeland and Copeland 860) (Space vs Infinitive) 


What is singular about the bigamist, however, is that he keeps two 
himself. ... (Rovin, 1001 Great 41) (Location vs Two) 


“IT wear this dress to teas,” said the old maid aunt. 
“Aww—g wan,” said little nephew. “At your age who you gonna tease?” 
(Lieberman 157) (Goal vs Infinitive) 


Why shouldn’t a doctor be seasick? 
Because he is accustomed to see sickness. (Kohl and Young 80) (Rela- 
tion vs Infinitive) 


For more variations of the ambiguities between prepositional vs infini- 
tive to, see type four in the section on infinitive clauses in Chapter 15. 


With 


The preposition with is commonly used in the prepositional jokes that 
I have collected, its multiple meanings being easily integrated into 
ambiguities that can be exploited in word-plays. Once again, Quirk et al. 
provide a starting point for our discussion of the possible meanings 
(cf. 666). They identify space as in their example “I left the keys with my 
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wallet” (679) (I shall continue to use the term location); pervasive, as in 
their example “The ground was covered with snow” (684); manner; means 
and instrument, accompaniment, which includes “accompanying circum- 
stances” and can imply cause (702); support and opposition, as in their 
examples “Remember that every one of us is with you” and “He’s always 
arguing with his sister” (702-03); “having,” as in their example “a woman 
with a large family” (704); and ingredient (710-11). They also show that it 
may convey respect, as “with reference to” (706-07). Furthermore, they 
show that it may also function as a subordinator conveying concession, as 
in their example “With all this noise I managed to get some sleep” or 
cause, as in their example “With all this noise, I couldn’t sleep” (705-06). 
To this group of functions I will add a category that I will call involvement. 
This will cover such notions as membership or participation in groups 
or organizations. I will also continue to include the notion of “having” 
under the category of “characterization.” Thus the meanings we shall 
consider in relation to structural ambiguities will be Location, Perva- 
siveness, Manner, Instrument, Accompaniment, Support, Opposition, 
Characterization, Ingredient, Respect, Concession, Cause, and Involve- 
ment. Many of these notions are used in the following ambiguities: 


Worried about her poor reflexes, her doctor asked her, “Do you ever 
wake up with a jerk?” She replied, “I'll have you know I’m pretty choosy 
about my boyfriends 


!” (Safian 280) (Manner vs Accompaniment) 

The rather awkward freshman at a prom finally got up enough nerve 
to ask a sultry young beauty for a dance. “I never dance with a child,” 
said the pretty little snob. 

The freshman looked her over critically and said, “Please forgive me; 
I didn’t realize you were pregnant.” (B. Phillips, All-New 117) (Accom- 
paniment vs Characterization) 


He has always paid his taxes with a smile—the Internal Revenue 
Service is now after him for the cash. (Safian 236) (Manner vs 
Instrument) 


Customer: I'll have a hamburger. 

Waiter: With pleasure. 

Customer: No, with pickles and onions. (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 238) 
(Manner vs Ingredient) 
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Sam: My great-grandfather fought with Napoleon, my grandfather 
fought with the French, and my father fought with the Americans. 
Pam: Your folks couldn’t get along with anybody, could they? (Rosenbloom, 
Gigantic 92) (Accompaniment vs Opposition) 


Tip: My doctor told me to exercise with dumbbells. 

Top: So? 

Tip: Will you join me in the gym? (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 141) 
(Instrument vs Accompaniment) 


Son: Dad, what is a weapon? 

Father: Why, son, that’s something you fight with. 

Son: Is mother your weapon? (B. Phillips, World’s 137) (Instrument vs 
Opposition) 


Uncle’s with the FBI now. .. they caught him in Chicago. (Lieberman 5) 
(Involvement vs Accompaniment) 


As we saw with other prepositions, sometimes two different meanings 
may be covered by one label: 


Farmer: On my farm we go to bed with the chickens. 
City Man: In the city, we’d rather sleep in our own beds. (Rosenbloom, 
Gigantic 98) (Accompaniment—Time vs Accompaniment—Location) 


[From the Marx Brothers’ film, Horsefeathers]: 

“There’s a man outside with a big black moustache.” 

“Tell him I’ve got one.” (Shalit 174) (Characterization—Physical 
Attribute vs Characterization—Possessing with Intent to Sell) 


And an ambiguity may be formed in which one of the meanings conveys 
the kind of subordinative sense identified by Quirk et al. (705-06). In 
the following joke, the structure introduced by with may be interpreted 
like a conditional clause: 


Crook: I got nearly a million in cash in my bank box. Can you get 
me off? 

Lawyer: Believe me, pal, you’ll never go to prison with that kind of 
money. 

And sure enough, he did not. He went to prison flat broke. (B. Phillips, 
World’s 153) (Characterization vs Subordination) 
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On 


The preposition on has a variety of meanings. Quirk et al. (665) list space 
(I shall use the term, location); time position, as with days or a portion in 


66 


a day, as in their examples of “on Monday,” “on New Year’s Day,” and 
“on Saturday afternoon” (687-88); target, as in their example “She is 
working on her new play” (696-98); means and instrument, as in their 
example “I go to work on the bus’—Quirk et al. say this is “not purely 
locative” but actually refers to “being ‘in transit’” (699); respect, as in 
their example “on the matter of” (706-07); and subject matter, as in their 
example “She is lecturing on new techniques of management” (709-10). 
I don’t see a reason here to distinguish respect from subject matter and so 
will use the latter term. I will also use the term involvement for meta- 
phorical extension of space, a sense that was noted by Quirk et al. in 
examples such as “on the board” and “on the committee” (685-86). 
Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman add the notion of “communication” 
for such uses as “on the radio” (410). I will also add a couple of 
additional labels. First, I will use the existing term goal to cover what 
Quirk et al. might label as “destination” (675). Next I shall add the term 
condition (an analogical application of a term that Celce-Murcia and 
Larsen-Freeman use for one of the meanings of the preposition under) 
(cf. 411). In this case it will apply to a person who is apparently being 
influenced by something in their system such as “on drugs,” “on 
alcohol,” etc. I will also add the label sustenance for something that is 
a primary source of food or livelihood as in a sentence like “He lived on 
pasta and fruit for two years,” or “He relied on odd jobs to support 
himself.” And we should consider how the word on can be used in expres- 
sions that refer to someone’s attire, as when we speak of a necktie on a 
particular person. Finally, on can be used to indicate a characterization of 
someone or something as in “on the level,” which means truthful, or “on 
the sly,” which means undisclosed. We shall therefore work with the 
following labels: Location, Time, Target, Instrument, Subject Matter, 
Involvement, Communication, Condition, Sustenance, Attire, and 
Characterization. Let’s now look at how these meanings have been used 
in structurally ambiguous word-plays: 


Teacher: 1 asked you to write an essay on cheese last night for your 
homework. Where is it? 
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Pupil: I did try, but the cheese kept blocking up the tip of my pen. 
(Stupid 181) (Subject Matter vs Location) 


Two fleas met on Robinson Crusoe one afternoon and indulged in a 
bit of innocent chit-chat. Finally one said, “I’ve got to be getting along, 
I guess—but Ill see you on Friday.” (Cerf, Bumper 2: 490) (Time vs 
Location) 


Is it safe to write a letter on an empty stomach? 
—Perhaps. But it’s better to write it on paper. (Withers and Benet 45) 
(Condition vs Location) 


Nita: I lived for a week on a can of sardines. 
Rita: How did you keep from falling off? (Rosenbloom, Gigantic 16) 
(Sustenance vs Location) 


“Young feller,” said the farmer, “I ain’t blind, and I reckon you’ve 
been sparkin’ my gal Susie a lot lately. Is it all on the square, or 
ain’t it?” 

“Nope,” said the bumpkin, blushing. “’Tain’t. Mostly on the back 
porch, I guess.” (Moulton 142) (Characterization vs Location) 


The last fight was my fault. My wife asked, “What’s on the TV?” 
I said, “Dust!” (Berle 604) (Communication vs Location) 


Ijust read about a schoolteacher who got hurt. She was grading papers 
ona curve! (Berle 553) (Instrument vs Location) 


Why should a ship’s officer never put his chronometer under his 
pillow? 

Because he should never sleep on his watch. (Carlson 67, 90) (Involve- 
ment vs Location) 


One further ambiguity not reflected in the jokes above is noted 
by Taylor, who provides the example “He jumped on the wall.” 
Taylor labels the meanings represented in this example as “place” or 
“goal” (161). 

Within the spatial meanings, Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman 
show that on may have a meaning that involves “contact” (“on the wall”) 
or that means “along” (“I live on this street”) (410). As with other 
prepositional uses, metaphorical extensions may also apply so that an 
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expression like “on your feet” may refer to a state of health or a state of 
being without motorized transportation. Note the following jokes: 


Groucho: Wherabouts in Manhattan were you born? 

Woman: On Riverside Drive. 

Groucho: Oh, well. You’re lucky you weren’t run over by a bus. (Kanfer 
218-19) 


Question: What’s black and brown and looks terrific on a lawyer? 
Answer: A Doberman. (Rovin, 500 Great 57) 


“The doctor said he’d have me on my feet in a fortnight.” 
“And did he?” 
“Sure. I’ve had to sell my automobile.” (Copeland and Copeland 492) 


“Inflation is creeping up,” a young man said to his friend. “Yesterday 
I ordered a $25 steak in a restaurant and told them to put it on my 
American Express card—and it fit.” (Don Reber in the Reading, PA, 
Times, as reported in Laughter 117) 


In 


The preposition in may have meanings that according to Quirk et al. 
(cf. 665) correspond to space (I shall use the term, location); time position; 
and “measurement into the future.” Here, as they show, the future could 
refer to some future time from the moment an utterance is expressed or 
instead from some point in the past (688-89). Quirk et al. (675) also 
show that in may be used for the destination meaning (I shall use the 
term, goal). They explain that the “place prepositions” can have abstract 
extensions in meaning that can include membership in something or 
“abstract inclusion” (685-86), though I will separate off this sense and 
call it “involvement.” This would include a use such as “They are engaged 
in planning a concert.” Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman add other 
idiomatic categories that include currency, as in their example “Pay me 
in dollars,” and language, as in their example “Write/say it in English” 
(410). These latter two meanings can be covered under the label instru- 
ment. To these meanings I will also add an additional temporal meaning 
of duration and will continue to use the more general category of 
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measurement. This latter category is arguably another metaphorical 
extension of the spatial notion. But I believe it would be a useful label 
to have for such notions as a location on a measured continuum, 
whether this be weather, number of golf strokes, batting averages, or 
blood pressure. We may also add the category, aitire, which we consi- 
dered earlier and which can occur in an expression like “the man in the 
dark suit.” Finally, the last designation is availability, as in “This is what 
we have in shoes” (These are the available shoes). Thus we shall work 
with the labels of Location, Time, Measurement, Measurement into 
Future, Goal, Involvement, Instrument, Duration, Attire, and Availability. 
Now consider the following examples of word-plays: 


“This plane goes to Los Angeles in ten minutes.” 
“That’s moving!” (Berle 538) (Measurement into Future vs Duration) 


In International House (1933), Peggy Hopkins Joyce invites [W.C.] Fields 
to join her in a glass of wine. “You get in first,” Fields says, “and if there’s 
room enough, I'll join you.” (Shalit 197) (Involvement vs Location) 


Magellan went around the world in 1521—which isn’t so many strokes 
when you consider the distance. (Lieberman 345) (Time vs 
Measurement) 


Customer: “I'd like to see something cheap in a straw hat.” 
Salesman: “Certainly, sir. Try this one on, sir, and the mirror’s on your 
left.” (Moulton 173) (Availability vs Attire) 


I was born in 1995... that’s the room right next to 1996. (Lieberman 
158) (Time vs Location) 


Can I cook breakfast in my pajamas? 
Yes, but a frying pan is less messy. (Doty n.p.) (Attire vs Location) 


Again, as with other prepositions, some of the labeled notions may be 
subdivided further to account for smaller variations of meaning or 
metaphorical extensions. Note the following joke that illustrates this 
with the preposition in: 


I knowa guy who had his nose broken in two places. He ought to stay out 
of those places. (Henny Youngman, as reported in J. Brown, Comedy 8) 
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As previously indicated, it would be impractical to try to address every 
possible ambiguity of every preposition. We have considered some of 
the productive prepositions whose ambiguities are represented in a 
number of jokes. Other prepositions certainly have multiple meanings, 
though they cannot all be represented here. For the remaining preposi- 
tions I will not provide a description of their various uses but will instead 
provide a small sampling of some additional ambiguities as well as labels 
taken from our earlier discussion of other prepositions, though I will 
add here the self-explanatory label, approximation. In the examples that 
follow, the prepositions around which the ambiguous word-plays are 
built will be italicized: 


At a banquet, several long-winded speakers covered almost every 
subject possible. When yet another speaker rose, he said, “It seems to 
me everything has already been talked about. But if someone will tell 
me what to talk about, I will be grateful.” 

From the back of the room a voice shouted, “Talk about a minute!” 
(B. Phillips, World’s 273) (Subject Matter vs Approximation) 


While eating at a local diner, Mr. And Mrs. Everson exchange horrified 
glances as the trucker sitting next to them lets out an enormous belch. 
Tapping him indignantly on the shoulder, Mr. Everson says, “How 
dare you belch like that before my wife!” 

Looking up from his soup, the trucker says, “Sorry. I didn’t know it 


was her turn.” (Rovin, 1001 More 97) (Location vs Time) 


Woman: “Nora, did you sweep behind that door?” 
The Maid: “Yes, mum. I sweeps everything behind the door.” (Copeland 
and Copeland 367) (Location vs Goal) 


These most recent examples show that my previous discussion of some 
selected and common prepositions in structural ambiguities certainly 
doesn’t exhaust the possibilities. And as with the other prepositions we 
examined in greater detail, these additional prepositions may also have 
extended metaphorical meanings that can be used for creating 
additional ambiguities. Note the following two examples that contrast a 
literal locational vs a more metaphorical meaning: 
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Visitor: “Why, no, Betty, I haven’t been away. What made you think 
I had?” 

Little Betty: “Why, my papa and mamma both said that you and your 
wife had been ai Loggerheads for two or three weeks.” (Copeland and 
Copeland 323) 


Where he worked, he had four hundred people under him. He was a 
guard in a cemetery. (Berle 448) 


Prepositions as Complements of Adjectives 


We shall see in a later chapter that it is easy for prepositions to be 
confused with particles in multiword verbs. But prepositions can also be 
mistaken for complements on adjectives such as with “intent on,” which 
can act as a unit. In a sentence such as “Mary might seem very keen on 
the boat” (Radford 106), it is unclear whether “on” is part of a com- 
pound adjective, or whether it is a preposition. And just what function 
do we have in a sentence like “He was run down”? Is down a part of the 
adjective, or is it an adverb telling where he was run, or is it a particle of 
the multiword verb run down? 


Compound Prepositions 


Compound prepositions such as “due to” and “in view of” may contrib- 
ute to structural ambiguity because it is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine whether such forms, often with a subordinating meaning like 
“because of” when functioning as a unit, are alternatively functioning 
as separate constituents. Given the right kind of syntactic and semantic 
environment, such structures become ambiguous as in the following 
sentences I have created: 


He finally paid the money due to her threatening brother. 
We praised our children in view of their successful businesses. 


As might be expected, the syntactic placement of these compound 
prepositions can affect our interpretation of them. Thus in the first 
sentence, if I place “due to...” at the beginning of the sentence, I still 
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retain the compound “because of” meaning, but the ambiguity resulting 
from the possibility of interpreting “due to” as a modifying expression 
of money is lost.!”? 

One clever advertisement that I have seen that uses a compound 
preposition is for MultiPASS office equipment and says this: “It’s the 
six most important pieces of office equipment next to your PC.” (PC 
Computing December 1995: 354).'* Note also Groucho Marx’s famous 
line: “Outside of a dog, a book is man’s best friend. Inside a dog it’s too 
dark to read” (as reported in J. Brown, 1,349 Hilarious 20). 


Conclusion 


We shall now conclude this chapter by considering some potential 
approaches toward using prepositions in structural ambiguities. First, we 
must recognize that some prepositions are used in structures that are 
synonymous with an alternative and predictable syntactic form. An 
SVOO clause structure, for example, may usually be expressed with an 
SVO + Prepositional Phrase. Because of the close relationship between 
these syntactic structures and prepositional phrases, when we use the 
one, we should consider the ambiguity potential that resides in the other. 
This may sometimes allow us to expand the potentials for creating struc- 
tural ambiguities. For example, let’s look at an example that grows out a 
joke we saw earlier in this chapter. If I have a sentence like “I bought my 
husband a gun” this can be transformed into “I bought a gun for my 
husband.” The latter or resulting sentence possesses an ambiguity 
potential that is not present in the earlier sentence as the latter sentence 
may have both the benefactive vs goal meanings. The former sentence, 
“I bought my husband a gun,” doesn’t seem to allow the goal meaning. 
A similar transformation of an SVOO clause could also result in an 
SVO + Prepositional Phrase using the preposition ¢o, which sometimes 
allows some ambiguities of its own, including some nonprepositional 
interpretations. Compare what happens as we transform the following: 


“The company gave train engineers the books” becomes “The company 
gave the books to train engineers,” OR 


“Our principal gave lower grades his attention” becomes “Our princi- 
pal gave his attention to lower grades.” 
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Beyond this type of syntactic transformation, many prepositions have 
more than one possible meaning. And if we can get two different mean- 
ings of a specific preposition to work in a particular context, this will 
result in a structural ambiguity, as structural ambiguities have been 
defined here. For case-related prepositions like of, by, and for, some very 
common possible meanings should immediately come to mind. In a 
later chapter we shall see how some prepositions may be confused with 
verb particles. 


Chapter 12 


Inventory of Conjunctions 


To some people who have not given much conscious thought to 
language, the grammatical meaning of a conjunction like and might 
seem very simple and clear: It joins constituents together. What could 
be simpler than that? But the following quip by the comedian Steve 
Allen shows us that how we should interpret the relationship between 
conjoined elements can sometimes be unclear: “The audience was large 
and respectable. One man was large and the other was respectable” 
(Allen, Private 7). This chapter will consider the ways in which conjunc- 
tions help to create structural ambiguities. Some attention will there- 
fore be given not only to those conjunctions that coordinate, joining 
comparable syntactic constituents together, but also to those that subor- 
dinate, joining constituents of an unequal status. This latter section will 
thus include not only subordinating conjunctions, but other subordina- 
tors as well. 


The Coordinating Conjunctions And and Or 


We'll begin our consideration of the coordinating conjunctions by 
examining some of the lexical differences in meaning that are displayed 
by the coordinator and. You may recall that lexical ambiguities among 
the members of a closed class like conjunctions constitute a structural 
ambiguity by the definitions that we are working with in this book. 


Ambiguous logical relationships involving and 


Quirk et al. show that the conjunction and as well as or can display 
a variety of logical relationships between two clauses. We’ll begin by 
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considering the relationships that Quirk et al. indicate are introduced 
into the subsequent clause by and, noting also some examples they 
provide: 


A. Consequence: “He heard an explosion and he (therefore) phoned 
the police.” 

B. Subsequent occurrence, though not resultative: “I washed the 
dishes and (then) I dried them.” 

C. Contrast: “Robert is secretive and (in contrast) David is candid.” 

D. Contrast from an initial concessive clause: “She tried hard and (yet) 
she failed.” 

E. Follows a condition: “Give me some money and (then) I'll help you 
escape.” 

F. Additional but similar point: “A trade agreement should be no prob- 
lem, and (similarly) a cultural exchange could be easily arranged.” 

G. Additional but “congruent” information: “He has long hair and 
(also) he often wears jeans.” 

H. Additional comment or explanation: “They disliked John—and 
that’s not surprising in view of his behavior.” (930-32) 


Those who work in the legal profession, where the meaning of words 
can carry such weighty consequences, have had to grapple with ambi- 
guities resulting from differences in the meaning of coordinators. Given 
the challenges that ambiguity can present in legal writing, it is under 
standable that some within the profession would try to limit some of the 
possible uses of coordinators. Block et al., for example, discourage the 
use of and to signal a causal relationship. They provide the following as 
an example of problematic writing: “If the landlord is guilty and violates 
the rule, his conduct constitutes constructive eviction” (46). As Block 
et al. explain, we “cannot be sure whether constructive eviction has one 
or two constituent parts. Must the landlord both be guilty and violate 
the rule or does a violation of the rule constitute guilt?” (47) 

What is a problem in legal writing, however, can be an opportunity 
for humor, where the different uses of and have been employed in 
ambiguous jokes or have just occurred with unintended humorous 
effects, often involving the consequence/result notion (labeled below 
as “interpretation A”) as one of the two possible meanings. Note the 
following examples: 
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[From a letter to a landlord]: “Will you please send someone to mend 
our cracked sidewalk. Yesterday my wife tripped on it and is now 
pregnant.” (Tibballs, Humor 260) [Interpretation H vs A] 


Roadside Sign: Eat here and get gas. (Lederer, Anguished 61) 
[Interpretation G vs A] 


Barbara Chisolm remains in the hospital and needs blood donors for 
more transfusions. She is also having trouble sleeping and requests 
tapes of Pastor Jack’s sermons. (Lederer, Bride 51) [Interpretation 
Hvs A] 


The famous epitaph on Sir John Strange compliments him at the 
expense of the whole legal profession: 

Here lies an honest lawyer, 

And that is Strange. (Copeland and Copeland 811) [Interpretation 
G vs H] 


When the coordinator and is used to join noun phrase constituents 
rather than clause constituents, it can result in some other common 
ambiguities. Indeed, when a series of noun phrases is listed, the possi- 
bility that one of the elements in the series is not actually an additional 
member in the series but instead placed in apposition to a preceding 
member can result in ambiguity. Stageberg provides the example 
“At her bedside were her husband, Captain Horace Brown, a physician, 
and two nurses” (“Ambiguities” 364). In this example it is unclear 
whether we have three, four, or five people at the bedside. If “Captain 
Horace Brown, a physician,” is the husband, then counting the two 
nurses, we have three people. If Captain Horace Brown is the husband, 
but the physician is someone else, or if Captain Horace Brown is the 
physician but he is a separate individual from the husband, then we 
have four people. And if the husband and Captain Horace Brown as 
well as the physician are all three separate individuals, then there are 
five people. In writing, a careful use of semicolons, to group appositives 
with the nouns they rename, could clarify how many separate individu- 
als are represented here, but once again, we can’t always be sure that 
people know how to use such punctuation. So at least in the absence of 
semicolons, we still can’t be sure that no appositives are intended. 

But the potential ambiguity with an appositive is not reliant on a long 
series of conjoined noun phrases. It may even occur with just two 
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conjoined noun phrases. We previously noted the caution that Block 
et al. provide against using and for a causal notion. In a similar way they 
also prescribe against using and for apposition (46). The following 
illustrates this use of “and” that they think should be avoided in careful 
legal writing: “The defendant’s mother and the final witness verified 
the defendant’s alibi” (47). In this example we can be confused about 
whether the defendant’s alibi has been verified by just one witness or 
instead by two. 

The ambiguity about whether an appositive is present or not has 
been implemented by those constructing humor: 


While visiting the cemetery, the grieving couple noticed a headstone 
which read, “HERE LIES A LAWYER AND AN HONEST MAN.” 

“Look at that,” said the woman, “money’s so tight they’re putting 
them two in a grave.” (Rovin, 1001 More 182) 


Conjunctive vs disjunctive uses of and 


The conjunction and may also be involved in an ambiguity involving a 
“conjunctive” vs “disjunctive” meaning. In other words we can be unsure 
about whether the conjunction joins two or more elements into one 
unit that is to be regarded as a single entity (conjunctive) or whether it 
joins two or more elements that are still regarded as separate units 
(disjunctive). When we hear someone say that they had a peanut butter 
and jelly sandwich, we probably understand that to be one sandwich, 
consisting of both ingredients (conjunctive). But if someone says 
that they had a beef and bean burrito, we may be unsure of whether 
they had a beef burrito and a bean burrito (disjunctive) or whether they 
instead had one burrito that contained beef and bean ingredients 
(conjunctive). 

The conjunctive vs disjunctive interpretation may involve noun phrase 
constituents whether they are in a subject, object, or complement posi- 
tion. The jokes below illustrate the variety of settings that can present 
this particular type of ambiguity: 


Man: I’m sorry I can’t come to your party tonight. I have an engage- 
ment to see Romeo and Juliet. 
Woman: That’s all right. Bring them along, too. (B. Phillips, World’s 253) 
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When he asks you to vote for him and for good government, he’s ask- 
ing you to vote twice. (Safian 175) 


The woman handed Schumer ten pennies. 

“Excuse me, lady,” he said, “but these toys are fifteen cents.” 

“But I thought this was a five- and ten-cent store,” she protested. 

“So I ask you,” Schumer said, “how much is five and ten?” (Lieberman 58) 


Do you know that there’s a Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms? 
Only in America would we combine these three hobbies into a gov- 
ernment agency. I called them up. Some guy answered, “Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms.” I asked, “What bourbon goes with an M-16?” 
(Wayne Cotter, as reported in J. Brown, Comedy 191) 


Slob: Me and my father know everything. 
Bob: Where is Asia? 
Slob: That’s one of the things my father knows. (Allen, Private 73) 


[Samuel Johnson’s comment to a writer]: “Your manuscript is both 
good and original; but the part that is good is not original, and the 
part that is original is not good.” (cited in MacHale 54) 


As might be expected, the conjunctive vs disjunctive ambiguity has 
posed a problem in legal settings. In one instance a will promised 
away all of someone’s “black and white horses.” The problem was that 
the person represented by the will had owned six black horses, six 
white horses, and six horses that were a mixture of black and white 
(Dickerson 239). Depending on how the conjunction was interpreted, 
the will could be understood to be giving away six, twelve, or even 
eighteen horses. 

Of course multiple elements can be coordinated in the creation of a 
conjunctive vs disjunctive ambiguity, as we can see in the following 
example from Steve Allen: 


Interviewer: What was the score of the football game between Harvard 
and William and Mary? 
S. A.: Harvard 14, William 12, Mary 6. (Allen, How 81) 


One important variation of the conjunctive vs disjunctive ambiguity 
issue relates to its special behavior with reciprocal verbs. Huddleston 
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and Pullum show that when the verb phrase may be understood to 
involve a “reciprocal relation,” as in “Kim and Pat are in love,” this could 
mean that Kim is in love and Pat is in love or alternatively that Kim and 
Pat are in love with each other (Huddleston and Pullum 1282). In this 
case, the phrase “with each other” can help clarify the intended mean- 
ing. But this potential clarification only applies if a reciprocal meaning 
is intended. And in the absence of the phrase “with each other,” we still 
remain with the same ambiguity. 

Quirk et al. show that a conjunctive vs disjunctive meaning (or as they 
call it, a “combinatory” vs “segregatory” meaning) may also occur when 
a coordinator joins post modifiers, especially when the constituent 
being modified is a plural. Their example is “the buses for the Houses 
of Parliament and (for) Westminster Abbey” (961). In another illustra- 
tion Quirk et al. show how vast the number of possibilities for inter- 
pretation can become for ambiguities involving the segregatory meaning 
when modifiers are added. For example, they explain that “if a phrase 
containing modifiers coordinated by and has. . . a plural head, there 
are four possible segregatory interpretations for a noun phrase contain- 
ing two conjoins.” Their example is “the meetings on Monday and on 
Tuesday.” Furthermore, they note that “every time an extra conjoin is 
added (as in the meetings on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday) the number 
of interpretations is doubled” (962). They explain that by using a 
“nonelliptical equivalent” of such a sentence, we may prevent the ambi- 
guity (962). They also note that the kind of ambiguity we see with the 
plural head noun combined with conjoined modifiers may also occur 
when the head noun is noncount (962). 


Ambiguous logical relationships involving or 


In a similar way, though apparently not to the same degree as with and, 
the conjunction or may also introduce several different meanings. Quirk 
et al. show that it could indicate an “exclusive” meaning (932) in which 
we determine one choice or another to be true (though they acknowl- 
edge an “inclusive” possibility that allows both previous conjoins to be 
true (932-33); a correction or clarification to what has previously been 
stated (933) as in “He doesn’t care, or perhaps I should say he doesn’t 
act like he cares”; or a “negative condition” (933) as in “You had better 
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start coming on time, or Ill fire you.” Note how a couple of the above 
meanings of orcan be integrated into humorous ambiguities: 


“T think I have a cold or something in my head.” 
“It must be a cold.” (Lieberman 462) 


Sam Malone: “ . .. Woody, is it me or is that woman gorgeous?” 

Woody Boyd: “You look nice, Sam, but I’m gonna have to go with the 
woman.” (From the television sitcom “Cheers,” as reported in Tibballs, 
Zingers 65) 


Forced choice vs yes/no questions involving or 


An additional ambiguity involving how to interpret the use of or occurs 
in a forced choice question. A forced choice question is one in which 
two or more possibilities are presented for selection. A forced choice 
question normally begins with an auxiliary verb and joins two or more 
independent clauses, one or more of which may have been reduced 
through ellipsis. This structural description resembles a yes/no question 
(a question that requires a yes or no response), and herein lies the 
ambiguity (cf. Stageberg, “Noun” 239). An example of this kind of 
ambiguity is a question like “Do you like to watch football or basket- 
ball?” A question like this normally doesn’t present a problem in oral 
contexts since the intonation for the two varying interpretations is 
different. As Stageberg shows, a forced choice intonation in which we 
have to select one or the other choice has a falling intonation at the end 
of the question, whereas the yes/no question interpretation has a rising 
intonation at the end of the question (“Noun” 239). But in written 
contexts, we don’t have this important cue to interpretation. One 
humorous illustration of this kind of ambiguity is featured in the follow- 
ing anecdote: 


An applicant for a job with the federal government was filling out 
the application form. He came to this question: “Do you favor the 
overthrow of the United States government by force, subversion, or 
violence?” Thinking it was a multiple-choice question, he checked 
“violence.” (E. Johnson 173) 
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Coordinating conjunctions and ellipsis of grammatical information 


The coordinating conjunctions and and or normally join elements that 
are syntactically equivalent. Noun phrases are joined with noun phrases; 
prepositional phrases are joined with prepositional phrases; verb phrases 
are joined with verb phrases; clauses are joined with clauses, etc. In this 
joining, some material that is repetitive, such as determiners before 
nouns, subjects before verbs, or even verbs themselves can be omitted. 
Thus although we can decide to repeat all syntactic information, saying 
something like “I saw the dog, and I saw the cat,” we can instead omit 
the repeated subject and verb and say, “I saw the dog and cat.” The omis- 
sion of the repeated grammatical information can occasionally present 
an ambiguity about which sentence constituents are being coordinated, 
especially since some of our constituent types may occur at more than 
one hierarchical level of the sentence and because so many of our words 
are homonymous or homophonous. First let’s look at one brief example 
of how the issue of constituent types that may occur at more than 
one level of structure may create an ambiguity when coordinators allow 
the omission of syntactic information. 

Noun phrases, among their various possible functions, may occur as 
direct objects or as objects of a preposition. Let’s take an ambiguous 
sentence like “John imagined dogs in trucks and cars.” In this sentence 
the word cars could be a direct object of the verb imagined, in which case 
cars is being coordinated with the noun phrase “dogs in trucks” and we 
could visually represent the sentence with its omitted material as “John 
imagined dogs in trucks and (John imagined) cars.” On the other hand, 
cars could be an object of the preposition zn, in which case cars is being 
coordinated with the other object of the preposition, trucks. In this case 
we could visually represent the sentence with its omitted material as 
“John imagined dogs in trucks and (John imagined dogs in) cars.” 
It would be impractical here and probably unnecessary to present the 
various possible environments in which this major type of coordination 
ambiguity could occur. Given that the various nominal constituents 
such as subjects, direct object, objects of prepositions, subject comple- 
ments, etc. may be accompanied by modifiers of their own, each of 
which can introduce additional nominals that could be coordinated 
ambiguously, the potential for this type of ambiguity is substantial. 
The following representative examples show ambiguities resulting from 
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the ability of a coordinator to omit syntactic information. The examples 
differ with regard to the possible sentence positions where information 
may have been omitted and thus the types of constituents that are being 
coordinated: 


Taken from a newspaper: “The 37-year-old daughter of Queen 
Elizabeth II and her horse finished fourth in the national Hunt Race 
at Hereford.” (Lederer, More 78) 

[Is “her horse” coordinated with the core subject (the 37-year-old 
daughter) or the object of the preposition within the larger subject 
phrase (Queen Elizabeth I)? ] 


Taken from a newspaper: “State police charged Judson with firing 
several gunshots into a Montgomery Township mobile home occu- 
pied by four persons and a pickup truck last November.” (Lederer, 
More 81) 

[Which object of a preposition is “a pickup truck” coordinated with, 
the mobile home, or four persons? ] 


Taken from a newspaper: “Whatever her thoughts, they were 
interrupted as the hotel lobby door swung open and a young woman 
carrying a baby and her husband entered.” (reported in Stageberg, 
“Some Structural Ambiguities” 479) 

[Is “her husband” coordinated with the subject of the clause (“a young 
woman carrying a baby”), or is it coordinated with the object in the 
participial construction (“a baby”)? ] 


His job is to post changes in address, telephone numbers, and 
performance ratings. (Stageberg, “Ambiguities” 364) 

[Are the phrases “telephone numbers” and “performance ratings” 
coordinated with the object of the preposition (“address”), or are they 
coordinated with the direct object (“changes in address”)? ] 


We overheard the same cleaning woman who cleans the Rose Lounge 
and another one. (Stageberg, “Ambiguities” 364) 

[Is “another one” coordinated with the direct object of the relative 
clause? Or is it coordinated with the direct object of the main clause? ] 


John reported to me and I informed Bob that everything was ready. 
(Quirk et al. 1043) 
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[Is the nominal clause, “that everything was ready,” a direct object 
only of informed, or is it also a direct object of reported? 


I know (that) he’s cheating and I can’t do anything about it. (Quirk 
et al. 1043) 
[Is the clause after and coordinated with the direct object clause “he’s 
cheating,” or is it coordinated with the entire preceding sentence 
structure? | 


In the previous examples, we couldn’t be sure which constituents were 
being coordinated, but we had no doubt about their lexical category. 
For example, in the sentence “John imagined dogs in trucks and cars,” 
even though we didn’t know whether cars was a direct object or an object 
of the preposition, we still knew that it was a noun. But sometimes 
because of the homonymous or homophonous nature of so much of 
our vocabulary, when some grammatical information has been omitted 
through coordination, even the lexical category of a particular word 
can become ambiguous. Often this leaves us wondering whether a 
particular word is a noun or verb, not only because the language has so 
many words that are homonymous or homophonous between nouns 
and verbs, but also because the coordinator allows us to omit determin- 
ers, which are one of the crucial signals that clearly identifies a particu- 
lar word as a noun. This is exemplified by the following joke: 


How was the blind carpenter able to see? 
He picked up his hammer and saw. (Rosenbloom, Biggest 61) 


In this example, it is unclear whether the resulting statement came from 
“He picked up his hammer and (he picked up his) saw” or whether it 
came from “He picked up his hammer and (he) saw.” In other words, 
are we coordinating two noun phrase direct objects, “his hammer” and 
“his saw”? Or alternatively, are we coordinating two verb phases, “picked 
up his hammer” and “saw”? This type of ambiguity usually requires a 
transitive verb phrase that is coordinated (using and or or) with an 
intransitive verb phrase whose verb is homonymous or homophonous 
with a noun. In other words, a prime environment for this ambiguity to 
occur could be described as V + NP + Coordinator + Intransitive Verb/ 
Noun. The following examples provide further illustrations of this ambi- 


guity type: 
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A father often read Bible stories to his young children. One day he 
read, “The man named Lot was warned to take his wife and flee out of 
the city, but his wife looked back and was turned to salt.” 

His son asked, “What happened to the flea?” (Greene 145-46) 


“Pardon me,” said the young man. I looked up from behind my desk 
at the library. “How do I get on the computer?” 

“Just tell us your name and wait,” I answered. 

“Okay, it’s John,” he said, “125 pounds.” (As reported by Lori 
Richardson in Reader’s Digest, October 2005: 63) 


Never break your bread or roll in your soup. (Lieberman 178) 


It should be noted in these examples that the verb/noun word may be 
followed by an adverbial and still maintain the ambiguity. This is seen in 
the example “Never break your bread or roll in your soup.” 

The omission of a determiner is vital to allowing the above structural 
ambiguities to work, but sometimes the same kind of ambiguity may still 
work, even with the presence of a determiner if that determiner is some- 
how camouflaged so that its identity as a determiner is itself ambiguous. 
For example, if the verb interpretation after the coordinator begins 
with an unstressed vowel, and the remaining portion of the verb is 
homophonous with a noun, then an ambiguity can still result about 
whether at least one portion of the phrase following the conjunction is 
a noun or verb: 


... and the lawyer who refused to defend his sibling because he was 
too close to her case. As he explained it, “How can I be a brother and 
assist her at the same time?” (Rovin, 500 Great 42) 


Even as we acknowledge the important role of the coordinator in 
allowing us to drop a determiner that might otherwise have been neces- 
sary and would have clearly signaled the noun identity of the words such 
as saw, flea, roll, and weight in the jokes above, we must realize that the 
coordinator’s role in ambiguity extends further than just removing 
determiners. As importantas it is to remove the determiner in a sentence 
like “He picked up his hammer and saw,” we would still not have an 
ambiguity if the verb picked up or if the subject he were repeated, even 
with the determiner being absent. If we said, “He picked up his hammer 
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and picked up saw,” the presence of the verb “picked up” after the 
coordinator (aside from the admittedly ungrammatical omission of the 
determiner) would remove the possibility of interpreting saw as a verb. 
And if we said, “He picked up his hammer and he saw,” the presence of 
the pronoun heafter the coordinator would prevent us from interpreting 
saw as a noun. So the use of the coordinator allows a structural ambigu- 
ity in the environment we have noted, not only because it removes the 
necessity of a determiner in front of the noun, but also the necessity of 
repeating the verb or subject. This explains why a coordinator can 
also help plural nouns and noncount nouns to be ambiguous in this 
structure even though they don’t need the removal of a determiner: 


Question: What has four wheels and flies? 
Answer: A garbage truck. (D. Clark 165) 


[Crossword Puzzle Clue]: number one in the pecking order 
dominates hens and crows (Cohen 279) 


Why is a dog dressed more warmly in summer than in winter? 
—TIn winter he wears only a fur coat, but in summer he wears that 
same coat and pants. (Withers and Benet 34) 


Jimmy: Dad, did you ever hear a rabbit bark? 

Dad: Of course not. Rabbits don’t bark! 

jimmy: But my teacher told us that rabbits eat cabbage and bark. 
(D. Clark 85) 


In Pittsburgh, they manufacture iron and steal. (Lederer, Bride 170) 


Although the ambiguous word after the coordinator is usually a noun/ 
intransitive verb word, it may vary from this structural requirement and 
still create ambiguity about the part of speech. One different possibility, 
for example, may occasionally occur when a linking rather than a transi- 
tive verb precedes the coordinator, and the constituent following the coor 
dinator is a present or past participle that may be interpreted as both a 
verb or adjective: 


The company accountant is shy and retiring. He’s shy a quarter of a 
million dollars. That’s why he’s retiring. (Milton Berle, as reported in 
Tibballs, Zingers 2) 
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First girl: Weren’t you kind of nervous when your boyfriend gave you 
all those beautiful gifts? 
Second girl: No. I just kept calm and collected. (B. Phillips, World’s 109) 


Now we'll consider another variation. As we have seen, the word after 
the coordinator must normally be an intransitive verb by the verb inter- 
pretation. But in some exceptional cases it could be transitive if it is 
somehow homonymous or homophonous with a premodifier or quanti- 
fier for a following noun (or if it is homonymous or homophonous with 
the first element of a compound noun): 


Have you heard about the cannibal who had a wife and ate children? 
(Lederer, Get 27) 


Modification ambiguities involving coordinators 


We’ll now consider some ways in which the coordinator and as well as or 
may be involved in modification ambiguities in which we wonder whether 
an unexpressed modifier should be understood to apply. One of the clas- 
sic examples of this ambiguity is “old men and women” (Chomsky, Syn- 
tactic87) . In this case, because we know thata repeated lexical premodifier 
may be omitted, when we encounter the premodifier before only the 
first of two or more conjoined noun phrases, we may be unsure whether 
that modifier is understood to apply to more than one of them. Thus in 
the phrase “old men and women,” we are unsure whether old also applies 
to “women” or just to “men.” We may look at this type of ambiguity with 
regard to premodifiers and postmodifiers. Huddleston and Pullum pro- 
vide a generalization that covers examples as diverse as “old men and 
women” as well as “boys and girls with red hair.” They explain: 


In sequences of the form ‘Dependent -X,-C-X,” or “X,-C-X,-Depen- 
dent’, where C is a coordinator and X, and X, are elements of the 
same kind able to function as head to the dependent, there may be 
ambiguity according as the dependent applies to just the X element 
adjacent to it or to the coordination *X,-C-X,.’ (1285-86) 


We shall now look at some specific illustrative environments for 
premodifiers as well as postmodifiers. 
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We’ll begin by noting that there are several lexical categories that may 
be involved in the type of premodifier ambiguity that we are consider- 
ing. As we shall note later, nouns can also serve as premodifiers, so 
just as we could have an ambiguity with an adjective premodifier in 
“old men and women,” we could have the same kind of ambiguity with 
“paper cups and plates” in which it is unclear whether the plates are 
made of paper or not. 

It should be noted that the conjunction or could result in the same 
structural ambiguity. Thus, “old men or women” creates the same ambi- 
guity we saw above. Premodification ambiguities can also occur with 
adverbs modifying adjectives as in “... very cheap and gaudy” (Quirk et al. 
968), or with adverbs modifying adverbs as in “He ran very energetically 
and quickly.” 

Quirk et al. also show that even where two head nouns each have 
their own premodifier, it can sometimes happen that the premodifier 
for the first can be understood to apply to the second head noun as 
well. Their example is “excellent books and long papers” (1346). The 
possibility of this structure being ambiguous seems to rely on the fact 
that in a simple attributive modifying relationship, the adjective excellent 
would precede long (“excellent, long papers”). Among the adjectives, 
some word order preferences prevail when the adjectives serve as pre- 
modifiers. For example, size precedes color. Thus we say “big, red 
apple” and not “red, big apple.” As far as the word order preferences 
that relate to the ambiguity in “excellent books and long papers,” Quirk 
et al. show that by reversing the two modifiers, we could no longer have 
the same ambiguity: “long papers and excellent books.” The same 
authors further show that by introducing determiners (some excellent 
books and some long papers), punctuation, or prosodic markers, the ambi- 
guity would also be prevented (1346). 

Our attention to this point has been mostly on premodifiers that when 
used prior to a coordinator may be understood to apply also to a con- 
stituent after a coordinator. But the direction of influence may go the 
other way: when two or more potential premodifiers are separated by a 
coordinator, with only the premodifier after the coordinator having an 
expressed head, that head may or may not have to be understood as 
implied with the earlier potential premodifier when that earlier pre- 
modifier is a noun or at least homonymous or homophonous with a 
noun. This may then lead to ambiguity as in the following word-play: 
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Most attorneys practice law because it gives them a grand and glorious 
feeling. 

You give them a grand, and they feel glorious. (Milton Berle, as 
reported in J. Brown, Comedy 237) 


A similar kind of process even seems to work with preceding elements 
that, strictly speaking, are not premodifiers, such as a word element that 
may be understood to constitute the first part of a compound noun, but 
whose head element is only expressed after a coordinator. We can see 
the potential ambiguity in the following sentence from a California Driver 
Handbook: “Your thumb or fingerprint will be taken” (submitted by 
D. Wayne Doolen, cited in McKean 285). And perhaps more surpris- 
ingly, the same ambiguity potential exists with the possessive inflection 
-’s, causing us to wonder whether the inflection is understood to apply 
to one or more coordinated noun phrases, as in the following example, 
whose ambiguity is even more complicated since it involves a conjunc- 
tive vs disjunctive interpretation: “Sally and Fred’s children.” In this 
expression, it is unclear whether the inflectional possessive suffix applies 
only to Fred or whether it also applies to Sally. In other words, are they 
the children of Fred, or are they the children of Sally and Fred? And if 
the latter interpretation is the intended one, the next problem is to 
determine whether the children belong to ajoint couple or two separate 
individuals. Are Sally and Fred a set of parents or are they instead 
members of two different pairs of parents? In other words, are the 
children from two different households or just one? 

In general, postmodification ambiguities will be addressed in a later 
chapter. But here we shall turn our attention to some postmodifiers that 
follow coordinators, as we can see in the example “dogs and cats with 
long tails,” in which it is unclear whether the dogs also have long tails. 
In this particular case we don’t know whether the postmodifying phrase 
only applies to just the nearby noun or instead also applies to the noun 
before the coordinator. 

Ambiguities about the scope of modification for postmodifiers of 
constituents after a coordinator can involve not only modified nouns as 
in “dogs and cats with long tails,” but also verbs, as in “Caleb cursed the 
cat and grumbled all morning” (Stageberg, “Ambiguities” 363). They 
can also involve adjectives, as in “Hyrum was happier and more talkative 
than he had been in months.” In Chapter 14 a little more will be shown 
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about ambiguities resulting from the combination of postmodifiers and 
coordination (see the section on “postnominal modifiers” as well as the 
section on “postverbal modifiers”). 


Combined forms 


As might be imagined, the potential for confusion involving the 
coordinating conjunctions and and or can be augmented even further 
when these two forms are combined. In the sentence “John and Paul or 
Betty watched the parade,” (Taha 262-63)!" it is unclear whether the 
intended structural grouping is “[John and Paul] or Betty,” or whether 
the intended grouping is “John and [Paul or Betty].” This ambiguity 
can occur when joining clauses as well, as this example from Hurford et 
al. shows: “Alice went to Birmingham and she met Cyril or she called on 
David” (170). 

Resolution of these ambiguities involving multiple coordinators relies 
heavily on contextual factors. For example, Berry et al. note that many 
restaurants provide an ambiguity such as the following on their menus: 
“With each entrée, you get a vegetable and salad or soup.” Berry et al. 
identify two possible interpretations for this statement: 


With each entrée, you get (a vegetable and (salad or soup)). 
With each entrée, you get ((a vegetable and salad) or soup). (44) 


With regard to these interpretations, Berry et al. explain the role of 
larger contextual factors in resolving this ambiguity as they note the 
likely reaction of a hypothetical customer: 


The customer guessed that the intended meaning is the former, 
because where the restaurant is, in North America, salad and soup are 
both eaten before the main course and the vegetable is eaten with the 
main course. It makes sense to have a choice for the before dish and 
to have that choice and the side dish. However, this reasoning is cul- 
ture relative, and there are places in which this reasoning cannot be 
used to resolve this sentence. In China, soup comes after the main 
course, and there is no salad at all. (44-45) 


Another use of coordinating conjunctions that can lead to ambiguity 
is the combined form and/or. Weihofen, who cautions against at least 
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the “careless use of the term,” shows that within the legal profession the 
form is controversial, with some detractors as well as defenders of the 
form (21-22). Ray and Ramsfield think that it has no place in legal 
writing, because of the ambiguity it can create (16-17). 


Idiomatic expressions involving and 


Another use of and may be seen in an expression like “He is good and 
angry.” In this type of construction the and is normally not interpreted as 
presenting two separate notions but is rather used to say something like 
“He is very angry.” But the fact that it could be given the alternative inter- 
pretation makes it potentially ambiguous under the right circumstances. 
Note the following word-plays: 


Shelly asked Pauline, “How was your divorce attorney?” 
“Let me put it to you this way,” said Pauline. “Some lawyers are good; 
some are lousy. Mine was both.” (Rovin, 500 Great 25). 


He left his job because of illness and fatigue—his boss got sick and 
tired of him. (Safian 77) 


He gets up very early, but never bright. (Berle 210) 


Similarly, the expression “try and” in a sentence such as “You should try 
and come to my house” is usually used to mean “try to.” It thus intro- 
duces an infinitive in an embedded clause. But the fact that the and 
could be interpreted as coordinating two different verbs makes the 
structure potentially ambiguous. 


” 


The Correlative Conjunction “Both...and... 


We need to give some brief attention now to the correlative conjunction 
“both...and....” This correlative conjunction may create ambiguity 
because the word both may serve not only as part of a conjunctive con- 
struction to emphasize the existence of two constituents being joined 
but also as a predeterminer or even a nominal (cf. Stageberg, “Noun” 
238). Stageberg shows that in a sentence like “Both the boys and George 
joined the Peace Corps,” we may interpret both as either a part of a cor 
relative conjunction (indicating that George as well as an unspecified 
number of boys joined), or as a predeterminer (indicating that George 
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and two boys joined) (“Nouns” 238). He also provides the example 
“They were both excited and happy.” In this case if both refers to the two 
descriptions (excited and happy), the word both is part of a correlative 
conjunction. But if it refers to two individuals, then it isa nominal, more 
specifically, a pronoun (“Nouns” 238). For more information on how 
the word both may serve in structural ambiguities, see the section on 
indefinite pronouns in Chapter 10, and the section on predeterminers 
in Chapter 13. 


Subordinating Conjunctions 


With regard to the joining of clauses, the subordinating conjunctions 
differ from coordinating ones since the subordinating ones introduce 
clauses that are dependent rather than independent. As they relate to 
ambiguity, there are several subordinating conjunctions that deserve 
particular mention: because, so, since, if, as, and while. In addition, there 
are other subordinators that we shall consider in this section such as 
that, than, and as as.'”° Ambiguities involving these subordinat- 
ing conjunctions and other subordinators don’t appear to be so com- 
mon in humor and advertising as those involving the previously discussed 
types surrounding the coordinating conjunctions, so more of my exam- 
ples here will be drawn from discussions about English usage. 


Because 


Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman identify two meanings for because: as 
“specifying a cause” and as “an inferential connector” (530). Two exam- 
ples given are “My friend was fired because he didn’t come to work on 
time” (cause), and “My friend was probably fired, because I don’t see him 
anywhere” (inferential) (530). We could construct a possible ambiguity 
by combining these two notions into a single context as in “I’m sure he 
was fired because he hasn’t been to work in about three days.” This could 
be explaining the motivation behind why his boss fired him, or instead it 
could be an explanation about why I have concluded that he was fired. 

Another ambiguity involving because occurs when it follows a negated 
clause as in a sentence like “He didn’t complain because she succeeded.” 
In such a case we don’t know whether he did or didn’t complain. This 
ambiguity type is more fully explained in Chapter 14. 
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So 


Webster’s Dictionary of English Usage shows that the conjunction so is 
commonly used to introduce “clauses of result” as well as “clauses of 
purpose” (856). Take a sentence such as “He will come so you can come.” 
Does this say that because he will come, you can come? Or does it instead 
say that the reason he will come is to make it possible for you to come? 
Webster’s points out that some prescriptivists prefer so for clauses of result 
but so that for clauses of purpose (856). Let’s look back at our example, 
“He will come so you can come.” Perhaps the use of “so that” would in 
fact clarify an intended meaning in that sentence. But I am not con- 
vinced that ambiguity would be prevented in others. Huddleston and 
Pullum provide the following ambiguity containing so that: “He’d 
arranged the programme so that we had lots of time to discuss the 
papers” (968). And we must remember a recurring pragmatic issue with 
regard to prescriptive precautions against ambiguity: Even when pre- 
scriptivists have identified that two separate grammatical or lexical forms 
exist for distinguishing competing meanings, we can’t always be sure 
that the speaker or writer is familiar with or intends to conform to such 
prescriptive conventions. Thus when we encounter one of those choices, 
we still must often consider whether the other sense was intended. 


Since 


Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman identify two uses for the subordinate 
conjunction since: “time” and “reason” (529). Stageberg labels the two 
meanings as “after” and “because” (“Suprasegmentals” 67). We can easily 
imagine how this subordinator can be used ambiguously. I could, for 
example, say, “I haven’t wanted to visit you since you insulted my best 
friend.” Is this a description of the length of time that I haven’t wanted to 
visit you, or alternatively an explanation of why I haven’t wanted to visit 
you? In their legal writing book Ray and Ramsfield caution against using 
since to mean because. If a writer wishes to reduce the frequency of the word 
because in a text, they suggest that the writer “restructure the sentence to 
use as a result, therefore, or some other accurate transition” (41). 


If 


The subordinating conjunction if is frequently associated with 
conditional (adverbial) clauses, but as Webster’s shows, it is sometimes 
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used like the word whether “to introduce a noun clause that is the object 
of a verb such as doubt, see, ask, wonder, decide, and know” (520). Thus by 
using one of the listed verbs that commonly introduce a noun clause, 
but constructing a context that could be compatible with introducing 
an adverbial clause, we can create a structural ambiguity like “He wants 
to know if Susan is coming.” This could mean that he wants to know 
about Susan’s intentions—either way (object). Or it could instead mean 
that he wants to know something but only in the case that Susan is 
coming (adverbial). 

Another potential ambiguity involving if results from a common 
ellipsis that may be applied to an accompanying clause that is separate 
from the adverbial clause itself. We encounter this ambiguity in an utter- 
ance like “If any reporters ask for a Thursday appointment with Senator 
Jones, he’ll be out of town.” If this sentence is interpreted on its surface, 
it seems to be saying that a request for an appointment with Senator 
Jones will determine whether or not he leaves town. This is probably not 
the intended meaning, though it could be if the senator is trying to 
avoid any reporter who might be trying to meet with him. The more 
likely meaning is that the speaker has reduced a longer potential utter- 
ance that could have said something like “If any reporters ask for a 
Thursday appointment with the senator, tell them he’ll be out of town.” 
Aside from the issue about whether the instruction to say that the sena- 
tor will be out of town is truthful or not, the longer version no longer 
creates an ambiguity about whether the senator’s being out of town is 
dependent on a condition contained within the ifclause. What 
I have said here about the 7fclause in relation to the example about 
Senator Jones also applies to comparable subordinate expressions such 


” 


as “in the event that...” or “in case... .” 


As 


Like since, the subordinating conjunction as can be unclear about 
whether it conveys the idea of because or whether it identifies some kind 
of time relationship. Webster’s Dictionary of English Usage refers to the 
because meaning as the “causal ‘as’,” and it questions the actual likeli- 
hood of ambiguity between the causal meaning versus the temporal 
one, given the way context helps to disambiguate utterances (121-22). 
But it acknowledges that the perception that such ambiguities could 
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occur such as in Copperud’s example sentence, “As the door was locked, 
he turned and walked away” (cited in Webster’s 121), seems to contribute 
to the feeling among some against using causal as (121). Similarly, in 
their legal writing book, Ray and Ramsfield recognize the potential for 
ambiguity and caution against “using asin place of because” (29). 

The word as may also be used to convey the notion of manner 
(Huddleston and Pullum 1146). The following joke plays off the time vs 
manner meanings: 


The installment collector came around to remind Joe he was seven 
payments behind on his piano. “Well,” replied Joe, “the company 
advertises ‘pay as you play —and I play very poorly.” (Braude 48) 


Additional ambiguous uses of as occur within comparative expres- 


66 


sions such as “as well as,” “as long as,” etc. These will be discussed in 


their own section below. 


While 

Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman identify two meanings for while: the 
“simultaneous” and the “concessive” (529). Both of these meanings 
would be evident in an ambiguous sentence such as “While you are 
highly regarded by Tom, I question what kind of character you really 
have.” This sentence could mean that during the time that Tom respects 
you (simultaneous), I am suspicious of your personal character. Or it 
could mean that although Tom respects you (concessive), I am suspi- 
cious of your personal character. Webster’s doesn’t see a particularly 
significant danger of ambiguity with the use of while. But it also observes: 
“It is not very difficult to work up a sentence in which while can be under- 
stood in more than one way. If you happen to write such a sentence, you 
should certainly revise it” (957). What Webster’s reluctantly acknowledges 
as a possible danger to clear communication is alternatively, from the 
standpoint of deliberate ambiguity, an opportunity. 


That 


Another important subordinator is that, which, because of its homony- 
mous ties to a variety of different uses, is sometimes a powerful device in 
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creating structural ambiguity. The word thai may occur as a demonstra- 
tive pronoun (as in “That is nice”), a demonstrative determiner (“That 
boy is nice”), an adverbial intensifier (“I don’t believe he is that nice”), 
a relative pronoun (“Please invite the boy that is nice”), and a comple- 
mentizer introducing a nominal clause (“I think that he is nice”). It is in 
these latter two roles that we may speak of that as a subordinator. Later 
we shall note the ability of that to be ambiguous in its premodifying role 
when preceding a noun/adjective word as in “We didn’t think he was 
that kind” (adapted from an example in Fromkin and Rodman 244), 
where that could be functioning as a demonstrative determiner vs an 
adverbial modifying a following adjective. We could also confuse the 
demonstrative determiner that with the demonstrative pronoun that 
when we place the form before a noncount noun and after a verb 
that can be both monotransitive and ditransitive as in a sentence like 
“We brought that milk” (SVO vs SVOO). 

Limiting ourselves, however, to the ambiguous subordinative uses of 
that, we shall note the special flexibility of that to be optionally, not 
obligatorily, present when introducing some nominal or relative clauses. 
For example, when introducing object clauses (a very common type of 
nominal clause), the complementizer that may be omitted. Thus we may 
say, “I knew that he was coming” or just “I knew he was coming.” When 
introducing a relative clause, we may also omit the relative pronoun that 
when it serves as an object in its own relative clause. Thus we may say, “I 
hired the lady that we saw yesterday” where that stands for the lady, which 
is the understood object in its own relative clause. Or we may omit the 
relative pronoun and say, “I hired the lady we saw yesterday.” Note that 
we cannot drop the relative pronoun when it serves as the subject of its 
own clause. Thus we may say, “I hired the lady that helped us,” but we 
cannot say, “I hired the lady helped us.” 

The option of dropping the subordinator that when it serves as 
a complementizer for an object clause can result in a structural ambigu- 
ity under a few specific conditions. First of all, ambiguity may occur 
when a premodifier + noun construction (or compound noun) follow- 
ing the and consisting of a noun followed by a plural noun head whose 
form is homophonous or homonymous with an intransitive verb follows 
a verb such as KNOW or BELIEVE that can serve to introduce both a 
noun phrase or a clause. This is evident with a structure like “I know the 
orchestra tunes” (cf. Oaks, Enablers 28-29). Notice that in this case the 
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ambiguity relies on the absence of that. If it appeared (as in “I know that 
the orchestra tunes”), we would have to interpret the construction of 
“the orchestra tunes” as a clause. But just as importantly, if the clausal 
interpretation of “the orchestra tunes” required the that complemen- 
tizer to be present, then its absence would make us interpret “the orches- 
tra tunes” as a noun phrase. 

Another environment in which the optional presence or absence of 
the thatcomplementizer contributes to structural ambiguity is when it 
precedes a noncount noun subject in an embedded clause. An example 
of this is “I know that milk is delicious.” In this case we can’t be sure 
whether that is a complementizer introducing a clause in which milk is 
an indefinite noncount noun subject (and thus able to occur without a 
determiner) or alternatively whether the thatcomplementizer has been 
omitted and the that which we see is a demonstrative determiner indi- 
cating a specific type or batch of milk. 

A variation of this type of ambiguity may be fashioned when a com- 
pound noun or noun with a premodifying noun uses can as its head 
and occurs in an embedded object clause that could be interpreted as 
both finite or nonfinite. For this possibility, the clause must be intro- 
duced by a verb such as SEE, HEAR, or FEEL, as in the following exam- 
ple: “He saw that gasoline can explode” (Fromkin and Rodman 244). 
This specific type of ambiguity has very limited productivity because of 
its reliance on the homonymy of the modal/noun can. But it can work 
if other semantically compatible premodifiers (typically noncount ones) 
are used. We could, for example, create the following variation: “I saw 
that aluminum can melt.” 

In a similar way the ability of the thatcomplementizer to be absent 
also helps create an ambiguity in a sentence like “T told the lady that was 
dangerous,” where that may be a demonstrative pronoun subject of an 
object clause following an omitted thatcomplementizer. Or it may 
alternatively represent a relative pronoun introducing a relative clause. 
This type of ambiguity requires a verb like TELL or SHOW, which can 
be both monotransitive and ditransitive, introducing an SVO vs SVOO 
structure, and which allows a clausal direct object. 

An ambiguity may also occur when an NP subject beginning 
a sentence is followed by a relative clause whose relative pronoun has 
been removed because of its role as an object in its own clause, but 
whose initial noun phrase element in the relative clause is a noncount 
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or similar noun that may occur without a determiner. This is evident in 
a sentence like “The aroma that popcorn produces will attract 
customers.”!*° This ambiguity could be paraphrased as “The aroma that 
that popcorn produces will attract customers” or instead as “Popcorn 
produces an aroma that will attract customers.” The possibility that that 
has been omitted creates an ambiguity that would not occur if there 
were no such option. 

In still another variation, an ambiguity may be created when an NP 
subject beginning a sentence is followed by a relative clause whose rela- 
tive pronoun has been allowed to be removed because of its role as an 
object in its own clause and whose verb is one like KNOW, BELIEVE, 
SUSPECT, etc., which may alternatively take a clausal object. Consider 
the following sentence provided by Francis: “The man I know is com- 
pletely honest” (Structure 404). Should this be paraphrased as “The man 
that I know is completely honest” or “I know the man is completely 
honest”? The presence of the word that in the example sentence (“The 
man that I know is completely honest”) would clearly signal the relative 
clause interpretation. But its absence leaves us wondering whether it 
has merely been omitted under a regular grammatical rule of English or 
whether we should interpret the sentence differently. 

Some final types of ambiguity involving subordinative uses of that 
involve the confusion we can occasionally see when the relative pronoun 
introducing a relative clause can be mistaken for a thatcomplementizer 
introducing an appositive clause or cleft construction. (For more infor- 
mation on these, please see Chapter 14’s section on “relative clauses” 
and Chapter 10’s discussion of “syntactic placeholders.”) 


Subordinators used in comparatives 
Than 


The word than shares an important characteristic with the coordinat- 
ing conjunctions and and or. Like those coordinating conjunctions it 
also omits redundant information. And as in the case with those con- 
junctions, this sometimes leads to ambiguity when there is more than 
one possibility about the kind of syntactic information that is recover- 
able from the omission. When we think of the comparative notion, 
we are probably most apt to think of adjectival comparatives such as 
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“Bertha is taller than Reginald.” But with regard to structural ambigu- 
ity, we must consider other types of comparatives, including the adver- 
bial comparative. The adverbial comparative can occur in different 
structures involving an introductory clause followed by an implied 
clause, or as some call it, “a verbless clause” (cf. Quirk et al. 996-97 for 
this term) containing an NP introduced by “than.”!*’ Of course the 
“clause” introduced by than could have a verb, but then the structure 
would probably not be ambiguous. 

The first of the structures with than that we shall look at is when the 
than-clause follows an SVO structure. For example if I say that “The 
nurse trusts the doctor more than the patient,” there is an ellipsis that 
makes it unclear whether the underlying structure prior to the opera- 
tion of ellipsis is “The nurse trusts the doctor more than the patient 
trusts the doctor,” or whether the underlying structure is that “The 
nurse trusts the doctor more than the nurse trusts the patient.” In other 
words, as Quirk et al. show, the solitary noun phrase after than may be 
ambiguous between a subject or object (1132).'* 

Another ambiguous environment occurs when the comparative 
marker is for an adverbial following an SV clause and preceding an NP: 


Can an elephant jump higher than a lamppost? 
Yes. Lampposts can’t jump. (Prairie 57) 


Here the punchline relies on our ability to interpret lamppost as the sub- 
ject of “can jump.” Determining a label for the alternative interpretation 
is a little more problematic. Is it a subject as in “a lamppost is high,” or 
instead an object of a preposition as in “[the height of ] a lamppost”? 
The comparative relationship may also be expressed with “rather. . . 
or.” Thus we can see another similar ambiguity in the next example 
where “a gorilla” may be understood as a subject or direct object: 


Would you rather have an elephant chase you or a gorilla? 

—I’d rather have him chase the gorilla. (Withers and Benet 69; 
see also Pepicello and Green 50-52 for a discussion of this type of 
structure and an illustrative joke) 


But the potential ambiguities resulting from the use of a than 
comparative are not limited to whether the noun phrase following than 
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is a subject or object. Lederer provides an example in which the noun 
phrase following than may refer to subjects in more than one clause: 


Elias and other researchers say they believe that aspartame can do 
more damage over a long period of time than federal health officials. 
(More Anguished 77) 


In this example “than federal health officials” may be the abbreviated 
form for “than federal health officials say,” or it may be the abbreviated 
form for “than federal health officials can do.” 

The grammatical constituents that can undergo ellipsis vary. In the 
next two examples we can see that the structures involved in ellipsis can 
be predicate adjective or passive: 


Females should have the same athletic opportunities as males. It is an 
almost universal medical opinion that there is no sport more danger- 
ous to a girl than a boy. (Lederer, Bride 158) 


A bet is something that can be lost in more ways than won. (Esar 274) 


As As 


The comparative structure as as is similar to the construction 
using than in the way that it may create an ambiguous comparison when 
it follows an SV or SVO structure. Just as the SV + than-comparative 
could give us a structure like “What kind of animals can jump higher 
than a house?” the “as__ as” comparative can give us “What kind of 
animals can jump as high as a house?” The ambiguity potential of an 
SVO structure plus the “as ____ as” comparative is evident in the 
following reported blooper: “An item in the letters column of a news- 
paper renewed a subscription, adding: ‘I personally enjoy your news- 
paper as much as my husband’” (Esar 144). In this structure the husband 
may either be interpreted as a subject or object. 

Sometimes the structure “as as” introduces an ambiguity in 
which at least one of the meanings is not comparative. In these ambigui- 
ties the word that occurs between the forms of as profoundly influences 
the nature of the ambiguity type. For example, if the provided word is 
well, then as Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman indicate, the structure 
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may convey the idea of “similarity” in “degree” or alternatively “in 
addition”: “Jane can type as well as Sarah” (731). They also provide a 
further example, which displays a transitive structure: “Mark teaches 
Sam as well as Ralph” (735). A version of this ambiguity, using a verb 
that could be both intransitive and linking, is employed in the joke 
about the homely man who went to the theater and couldn’t see the 
stage well because of a hat on a lady sitting in front of him. Summoning 
some courage, he said to her, “. . . I want to look as well as you.” To this 
she responded that he would need to change his face for that (Lupton 
450-51). Furthermore, Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman (529) as well 
as Huddleston and Pullum (1134) show that the “as long as” structure 
allows both a temporal comparison and a conditional meaning. 
Huddleston and Pullum’s example of this is “Pll look after them as long 
as you pay me” (1134). 

This structural environment can integrate various adjectives and 
adverbs, often conveying a resultative interpretation by one of its mean- 
ings. Block provides the humorous example of a paid ironing lady who 
was asked to iron a tablecloth, being given the instruction “to iron it with 
care and fold it ‘as little as possible’.” Of course, the instruction was given 
to prevent the creases that occur in fabrics when they are folded. But it 
turns out that the ironing lady misunderstood the instruction and folded 
the cloth to become as little as possible (Block 549). I have also been 
interested to learn that this kind of ambiguity is fairly productive with 
adjective/adverb words involving at least one meaning that is temporal 
such as long, fast, quick, and slow. Thus I could build a table “as long as 
possible” or I could train a racehorse [to become] “as fast as possible.”!*9 


Conclusion 


An awareness of the possibilities involving conjunctions should 
provide someone with numerous ideas for deliberate ambiguity when 
working with two elements or ideas that are to be joined. We have noted 
the logical or semantic differences that exist for the conjunctions and 
and or. With these in mind, surrounding context can be shaped in ways 
that would allow humorous ambiguities to occur. In another strategy, if 
one of the elements to be joined is homonymous or homophonous 
between a noun or intransitive verb, the conjunctions and and or may 
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easily fashion a part of speech ambiguity. If one or more phrases may be 
modified, the conjunctions allow for confusions about the scope of 
modification. Some conjoined phrases can be considered for their 
potential ambiguities between conjunctive vs disjunctive meanings. And 
when notions such as time, concession, condition, or comparison are 
used, the subordinators because, since, so, than, etc. are easily fashioned 
into ambiguities. 


Chapter 13 


Inventory of Prenominal Modifiers 


One of my favorite lines from Milton Berle was the quip he made about 
a hotel he had stayed in: “There wasn’t a single roach in the hotel 
room—Jjust married couples with large families!” (333). This example 
contains a premodifier that can be interpreted as serving either a 
quantifying role or a descriptive role. In this section of the book, con- 
sisting of Chapters 13 through 14, we enter a new realm of ambiguity. 
Until now much of our attention in this book has been focused on how 
differences in lexical interpretations could lead to a structural ambigu- 
ity. In this section most of our attention will be on structural ambiguities 
that result not so much from lexical homonymy (though even in this 
section we shall sometimes encounter these kinds of structural ambigui- 
ties) but rather more frequently from the features and placement of 
modifiers. This chapter will focus on prenominal modification, that is, 
modifiers that precede nouns or nounlike elements. In this chapter 
and the next one, much of my discussion and terminology have been 
influenced by Norman C. Stageberg’s work in structural ambiguity. 

As we have seen, a noun phrase consists of a head noun and any other 
modifiers that accompany it. Let’s take a noun like rock. This may be 
preceded by a noun such as mountain, which may be preceded by an 
adjective such as large, which may be preceded by a determiner such as 
the to produce the phrase “the large mountain rock.” To the extent that 
prenominal modifiers appear, they occur in the following order: 
restricter, predeterminer, determiner, postdeterminer, adjective, and 
noun (Stageberg and Oaks 289). This latter noun is, of course, in addi- 
tion to the head noun itself. Let’s look at these categories more closely. 
The listed words that I will provide here from each category are almost 
entirely from Stageberg and Oaks (289). 
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We’ll begin with the determiners. Determiners are a widely recog- 
nized class of modifiers that signal a forthcoming noun. Among the 
determiners we have the indefinite articles (a, an), the definite article 
(the), possessive adjectives (my, our, your, his, her, its, their), possessive 
names (for example, John’s), demonstratives (this, that, these, those), as 
well as some additional words like another, any, each, either, enough, much, 
neither, no, some, what (a), which, and whose (Stageberg and Oaks 289). 
Generally speaking, we could say that every definite common noun 
requires a determiner, and every indefinite common noun does too, 
unless it is plural or noncount such as words like dogs or mud. Returning 
to our example word rock, we could have a rock, the rock, my rock, that rock, 
another rock, some rocks, etc. Determiners may sometimes be followed by 
“postdeterminers,” a class that includes cardinal numbers (one, two, three, 
etc.), ordinal numbers (first, second, third, etc.), possessives of common 
nouns (for example dog’s), and some additional words such as every, few, 
less, little (quantity), many (a), more, most, other, same, several, single, and such 
(a) (Stageberg and Oaks 289). This class may then be followed by adjec- 
tives (a category which for the purposes of the structural paradigm also 
includes possessives of common nouns), and/or nouns (Stageberg and 
Oaks 289). Thus we could have a determiner, postdeterminer, adjective, 
and noun all preceding a head noun as in a phrase like “the many large 
mountain rocks,” or we could have some combination that uses just 
a portion of the possible premodifying possibilities such as “the large 
rocks” or just “the rocks.” 

Now Ill briefly describe the two additional categories, “predeter- 
miners” and “restricters,” that may precede the determiners. The pre- 
determiners consist of all, both, half, and double. The restricters may 
precede these and consist of especially, even, just, merely, only, particu- 
larly, almost, and nearly (Stageberg and Oaks 289). Before leaving this 
general introduction to determiners and other premodifiers, and 
before examining these categories in some detail with regard to ambi- 
guity, it will be useful to consider two more facts in relation to deter- 
miners and other prenominal modifiers. First of all, it is normally not 
possible to have more than one determiner before a head noun. This 
explains why we wouldn’t say, “the my rock.” Second, in our examina- 
tion of ambiguities of premodification I will include composite con- 
structions such as a little and a single that consist of elements drawn 
from two categories. 
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Determiners relate in some interesting ways to ambiguity. Often, whether 
a determiner is present or absent makes a crucial difference in whether 
or not a structural ambiguity will occur. For example, in Stageberg’s 
sentence, “Only a few high schools have carefully developed programs” 
(“Ambiguities” 360), the absence of a determiner, allowed through the 
use of the plural programs, enables the ambiguity to occur. Notice that a 
singular form requiring a determiner would require one reading or 
another, and the placement of the determiner would signal which read- 
ing is to be given. We must choose with the singular whether the deter- 
miner is to be placed before “carefully developed program” or before 
“program.” Notice the difference in meaning between “Only a few high 
schools have a carefully developed program” and “Only a few high 
schools have carefully developed a program.” The placement of an 
article identifies constituent boundaries. This is true of other determin- 
ers as well, so I won’t continue to repeat this feature in the upcoming 
discussions of specific determiners. But the role of articles and other 
determiners in ambiguity is not limited to how they prevent it by their 
presence. Sometimes they contribute to it or at least cooperate and 
allow it to occur. We will now look at a variety of determiners and their 
relationship to structural ambiguity. 


The 


A very important feature of the word the grows out of its ability to be 
singular or plural. Normally other features in the sentence indicate the 
number of this article, as for example when a plural noun carries the 
inflectional suffix -s. But some nouns do not take -s for the plural. When 
we see “the sheep,” we can’t be sure from the form of this phrase alone 
whether this is singular or plural. And if the noun phrase is an object or 
even a subject with a subsequent verb that does not convey number 
(such as a modal construction or a verb, other than BE, in the past 
tense), we can remain uninformed about the number of the noun. Thus 
we could have ambiguous sentences like “I see the deer” or “The deer 
came forward.” In another example, “I heard the dog attacks,” notice 
how the definite article the, which can accompany singulars or plurals, 
allows an ambiguity that would not be possible with an indefinite article, 
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which is limited to singulars. Thus although “I heard the dog attacks” is 
ambiguous, “I heard a dog attacks” is not. In the former example the 
definite article may be understood to apply to dog or attacks. The indefi- 
nite article, on the other hand, could only apply to dog. Because of this, 
with an indefinite article, attacks must be interpreted as a verb and the 
ambiguity is prevented. We noted that to get around this problem with 
the indefinite article it is possible to use a causative or perception verb, 
which introduces a nonfinite clause and thus an uninflected form of the 
verb, which in turn allows a third person singular form of a verb to 
appear without an inflection as in “I saw a dog attack.” But this requires 
an additional strategy that takes us beyond our current consideration of 
the special abilities of the definite article the to introduce singular as 
well as plural nouns. 

The definite article the can also be used with both count and non- 
count nouns. This is in contrast with the indefinite article a (or an) 
which can only accompany singular count nouns. This ability of the 
definite article is exploited in a one-liner that Rodney Dangerfield said 
about himself: “I looked up my family tree and found out I was the sap” 
(as cited in J. Brown, Squeaky 96). Another witticism explains that 
“Politics makes strange bedfellows, but they soon get used to the bunk!” 
(Berle 505). Here the ambiguous interpretations of the words sap and 
bunk, which rely on count vs noncount meanings, are allowed to work 
through the use of the definite article. Now note the following word- 


plays: 


Visitor: Where is the capital of the USA? 
Native: Spread all over the world. (B. Phillips, World’s 180) 


Judge: Why did you steal all those nickels, dimes, and quarters? 
Defendant: I wasn’t feeling well, and I thought the change would do me 
good. (Rothman 193) 


As we shall see, the same kind of incompatibility between count and 
noncount nouns can be resolved and thus create ambiguity through the 
use of some, a little, and no. 

A further feature of the is deictic, since it conveys not just any noun 
phrase but a particular one that is either unique or understood from 
the preceding context. The following jokes rely on a flexible determiner 
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like the to achieve an ambiguity that could not occur with an indefinite 
article: 


Why is a watermelon filled with water? 
Because it’s planted in the spring. (Kohl and Young 48) 


It was Maudie’s first day at school,—also the first day of the term. The 
teacher, of course, was busy seating the children and getting things 
started properly. 

“Here, Maudie,” she said, “you may sit here for the present.” 

“I sat there all day,” Maudie tearfully told her mother that evening, 
“but she never brought me the present.” (Lupton 692) 


Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman indicate that the definite article 
may have both a “generic” sense “in which all or most members of a set 
are referred to” (as in “The lion is a ferocious animal”) or a “nonge- 
neric” sense “in which one or more individual members of a set are 
being referred to” (as in “The lion escaped from the zoo”) (277). The 
next two jokes rely on an ambiguity between the two senses: 


[From the Marx Brothers movie, Horse Feathers]: 
Zeppo: Now, I like education as well as the next fellow— 
Groucho: Well, move over and Ill talk to the next fellow. (Kanfer 35) 


Jennifer: Irving, look me in the eye. 
Irving: 1am. 
Jennifer: No. I mean the other one. (Allen, How 173-74) 


The definite article may also be used with adjectives in the superlative 
forms such as “the best,” “the highest,” etc. In these cases the superlative 
may constitute a nominal and serve as the head of its own phrase even 
as it retains its identity as an adjective. Given that this adjective form may 
be preceded by the definite article and has no following noun, the 
circumstances may result in an occasional ambiguity, especially since 
the superlative suffix -est is homophonous with the derivational suffix 
-ist, which occurs on some nouns. Other chance homonymic or homo- 
phonic overlap may occur as well. Note the following jokes: 
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A question may be queer, but the questioner is the querist. (Choice 
Dialect 165) 


“Why are hamburgers better than hot dogs?” 
“Because hot dogs are the wurst.” (Berle 366) 


We should also note that the definite article has some limited use in 
enabling an ambiguity involving the comparative. In this case the com- 
parative -er suffix form of an adjective is homonymous with the agentive 
form of the noun. We could create an ambiguity such as “He is the 
cleaner of the two.” The definite article is essential for this ambiguity 
since the agentive meaning would not be simultaneously possible with 
the comparative meaning if the definite article were absent. Of course 
other ambiguities involving the comparative/agentive suffix -er are also 
possible as in “the cleaner job,” “my cleaner job,” or “a cleaner job,” but 
these are not dependent on the definite article but rather on the fact 
that nouns or adjectives may serve as premodifiers to a head noun. 

Before leaving our discussion of the, we should acknowledge a couple 
of other uses, which have been noted in previous chapters. First, in the 
phonology chapter we noted that some speakers pronounce the initial 
consonant sound of the as a voiced alveolar stop. When this pronouncia- 
tion coincides with (is homophonous with) an unaccented initial syllable 
of a word beginning with /d/ plus a vowel, we can sometimes get an 
ambiguity. You may recall the joke from Chapter 3 about the woman 
whose brother named her twins Denise and DeNephew. 

We also noted in the chapter on adjectives and adverbs that the is 
combined with some nominalized forms of adjectives that are mistaken 
for other nouns. You may recall the following joke: 


Landlady: Full board will be twenty dollars for the week. 
Boxer: How about for the strong? (Stupid 42) 


A/an 


The indefinite article, which appears as a or an depending on whether 
the word following it begins with a consonant or vowel sound, leads to a 
number of confusions. Some of these have already been addressed in 
previous chapters. We earlier saw that morphologically, the indefinite 
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article can be mistaken for the particle beginning a present participle, 
as in a-going. As I pointed out, in some cases, particularly when the word- 
final velar nasal is replaced with an alveolar nasal, then the participle 
can sound like a noun that is preceded by an indefinite article: 


When is a turkey like a ghost? 
—wWhen he’s a goblin (a gobblin’). (Withers and Benet 102) 


We have also seen, aside from the participial environment above, that 
the indefinite articles a or an can sometimes be confused with a syllable 
at the beginning of a following word. With the article a, this may occur 
whether the subsequent word begins with an unstressed a- such as with 
ajar and acquire, or whether it begins with some other unstressed vowel 
as with a word such as oppose (a pose). With the article an, the nasal can 
sometimes be understood as the initial consonant of a following word, 
as in “an arrow container” vs “a narrow container.” 

One related environment where an indefinite article can be ambigu- 
ous with an unstressed initial vowel sound for a word from a different 
lexical category normally requires an intransitive verb, which after 
separating an initial vowel can be interpreted as a noun. This type of 
structure can then be placed after BE'+ going to or after BE+ bound to, BE 
+ necessary to, etc. Thus we could have a structural ambiguity like “He’s 
going to accompany with a piano” (“accompany with a piano” vs “a com- 
pany with a piano”) or “It is necessary to abridge.” This type of ambigu- 
ity depends on the ability of toto be part of a verb infinitive or alternatively 
a preposition. Note the following riddle: 


Why is a tin can tied to a dog’s tail like death? 
Because it’s something bound to a cur. (Copeland and Copeland 880) 


As we have seen, some expressions signaling quantity, such as a bit, a lot, 
a shade, and a bunch also resemble noun phrases that use the indefinite 
article. Their potential for ambiguity is illustrated in the following jokes: 


Why is a horse the most unusual eater of all animals? 
Because he eats best when there isn’t a bit in his mouth. 
(Carlson 11, 80) 
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No matter how high an awning may be suspended, it is only a shade 
above the street. (Margolin 33) 


(For more on these forms, see Chapter 9’s discussion of “adverbial 
expressions of frequency, degree, or time.”) 

Finally, one very significant use of the indefinite article involves no 
ambiguity about its status as an indefinite article, but rather whether or 
not the sense of the article is generic, or perhaps even whether it is 
“specific” vs “nonspecific” in its reference (cf. Celce-Murcia and Larsen- 
Freeman 277-78, where these distinctions are discussed). Now consider 
the following jokes: 


According to statistics, a man eats a prune every twenty seconds. 
I don’t know who this fella is, but I know where to find him. (Morey 
Amsterdam, as cited in J. Brown, Squeaky 118) 


Somewhere on this earth, every ten seconds a woman gives birth to a 
child. We must find this woman and stop her at once. (Sam Levenson, 
as cited in MacHale 86) 


First man: I got my wife a lady’s wristwatch. 

Second man: Did she like it? 

First man: Yes, but the lady came and took it back. (B. Phillips, 
World’s 323) 


He has the manners of a gentleman. Obviously, they don’t belong to 
him. (Safian 195) 


My dog is like a member of the family—but I’m not sure which one. 
(Berle 198) 


You’ve got the brain of a four year old boy; and I bet he was glad to get 
rid of it. (Groucho Marx, as reported in Price 52) 


The difference between a generic vs nongeneric interpretation also 
seems to be at work in the following dialogue: 


He: “You must marry me. I love you. There can be no other.” 

She: “But I don’t love you. You must find some other woman, some 
beautiful woman.” 

He: “But I don’t want a beautiful woman. I want you.” (Lieberman 118) 
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This 

The demonstrative determiner this has several major applications to 
structural ambiguity. We have previously seen how this can be used 
deictically as a pronoun (see Chapter 10). And the same principle applies 
when it can function ambiguously as a determiner within a noun phrase. 
Helitzer explains that “in several Mel Brooks movies the hero and his 
cohorts ask the heroine, ‘How do we get there?’ And the woman says, 
“Walk this way.’ Then she proceeds to swish and sway away from camera 
and the men imitate her feminine walk” (60). In this example the 
determiner this could be referring either to a designated direction or 
a specific manner. But it is probably not necessary to further illustrate 
here how the deictic ambiguities involving this can be constructed. 

Sometimes an ambiguity can result about whether this is functioning 
as a pronoun or determiner, especially when this occurs after a verb that 
may introduce both a direct object NP or a nonfinite clause, and when 
the word this is followed by a noun/intransitive verb word. Thus we 
could have an ambiguity with “I saw this fly” or “I want this bacon/ 
bakin’.” 

Given its possibilities as a pronoun or determiner, the word this could 
also create an ambiguity when it precedes a noncount noun and follows 
a verb that could set up both an SVO or SVOO structure. We earlier saw 
the ambiguity “He made this frosting,” where this could be a determiner 
telling us which frosting, or this could instead be something such as a 
cake for which he made the frosting. Similar ambiguities may be con- 
structed with other demonstrative determiners because of their hom- 
onymy with pronouns as well, such as that, these, and those. In the case of 
the latter two determiners, the noun that follows them would normally 
need to be plural for the ambiguity to occur, as in “He found these cov- 
ers” (meaning either “He found the covers that are here” or “He found 
covers for these things”). In Chapter 7 I also briefly noted ways in which 
the demonstratives could contribute to ambiguities between SVO vs 
SVOC structures, and between SVOO and SVOC structures. At that time 
I noted how the word this could be integrated into the first listed strat- 
egy for both ambiguity types, so I won’t repeat it here. 

Let’s consider a couple of remaining ways in which the determiner this 
could introduce structural ambiguity. First of all, it may introduce either 
noncount nouns or count nouns. Thus an expression like “this chicken” 
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may be ambiguous between its noncount interpretation as an unspeci- 
fied food quantity vs its singular count meaning as a distinct animal. 
In the formal standard varieties the nouns that the determiner (his intro- 
duces are definite as the determiner introduces specified nouns. But as 
we have seen, speakers do not always follow prescriptive norms, and this 
leads us to another contribution to structural ambiguity. In informal 
speech, thisis sometimes used as an indefinite form as when we say some- 
thing like “I got a great joke. This guy was walking down the street, and 
he comes to this store. . . .” The corresponding plural form, these may 
also be used indefinitely in the same way. Thus when I say something 
like “this guy” or “these guys,” it may not be clear sometimes whether 
I am speaking with a definite or an indefinite determiner. 

The use of this as a determiner may also be confused with the intensi- 
fying adverbial this when it precedes a noun/adjective word.'*° This type 
of ambiguity can easily occur in the subject complement slot of an SVC 
structure, often combined with a negative or when used in a yes/no 
question. We can see this in sentences like “It isn’t this uniform” or 
“Is he this brave?” 


That 


As with the determiner this, I shall ignore here the possible deictic uses 
of the determiner that. We shall instead consider some other ambiguity 
potential associated with the determiner ¢hat. First of all, as with the 
word this, that can also be ambiguous about whether it is a demonstra- 
tive determiner or a demonstrative pronoun. Using the previous 
examples shown in relation to the word this, we could have “I saw that 
fly” or “I want that bacon/bakin’.” We may furthermore recall the joke 
about the drunk giraffe that was passed out on the floor and the confu- 
sion over the bartender’s question, “Hey! You’re not going to leave that 
lyin’ [lion] on the floor, are your” (Prairie 125) 

In our discussion of the determiner this we noted how the demonstra- 
tives, including that, may contribute to ambiguities between the SVO vs 
SVOO clause structures. At that point we also directed the reader to see 
additional clausal confusions between SVO vs SVOC, and SVOO vs 
SVOC structures in which the demonstratives play a crucial role. See the 
first strategy listed under each of those clausal confusions in Chapter 7. 
It is unnecessary to repeat that information here. 
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As with the word this, the word that also helps to bridge the incompat- 
ibility between count and noncount nouns. And like this, it can serve as 
both a determiner for a following noun or as an adverbial modifier 
intensifying a following adjective (to modify slightly the examples above: 
“Tt isn’t that uniform” or “Is he that brave?”). 

Unlike this, however, the determiner that is homonymous with the 
that-complementizer. This can lead to some interesting structural ambi- 
guities (see the discussion of the thatcomplementizer in Chapter 12). 


No 


As with the article the, the determiner no may be used with count noun 
singulars, count noun plurals, and even noncount nouns. But the word 
no contrasts with the because it may be used with indefinite nouns. Note 
the following jokes: 


She’s an unemployed schoolteacher—she has no class. (Safian 100) 
She has a Supreme Court figure—no appeal. (Safian 90) 


A Romanian man is in the hospital after getting drunk and swallowing 
120 coins on a bet. Doctors monitoring his situation say so far, no 
change. (Jay Leno, as cited in J. Brown, Squeaky 175) 


Given the ability of no to bridge the count versus noncount incompati- 
bility with indefinite nouns, it is interesting that it isn’t exploited more 
often to do so. Consider the following joke that is structurally defective 
in its use of “a hearing,” which grammatically can only work with the 
count meaning: 


Why cannot a deaf man be legally convicted? 
Because it is unlawful to condemn aman withouta hearing. (Copeland 
and Copeland 877) 


Notice that the punchline, which is only structurally well-formed by the 
count noun meaning (a court proceeding interpretation), could have 
worked structurally by both interpretations if it had been constructed 
with the determiner no, yielding the following structure: “Because it is 
unlawful to condemn a man with no hearing.” 
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The determiner no may also bridge a structural incompatibility and 
help create an ambiguity when it precedes a common noun that shares 
its form with a comparative adjective or adverb. Let’s see how this works 
with a word like cleaner. We can say, “He is not a cleaner” (noun), or we 
can say, “He is not cleaner” (adjective). But if we use no, we can get the 
structurally ambiguous “He is no cleaner.” The ability of no to set up an 
ambiguity between a count noun and a comparative does not necessar- 
ily rely on a word containing the suffix -er. Note the following jokes, one 
of which relies on the comparative word move itself: 


Why is a man who never bets as bad as a gambler? 
Because he is no better. (Copeland and Copeland 877) 


[Comment by one actor to another]: 
“,..and Othello is executed so effectually in your line that, as soon as 
you lay hands on him, he is no moor.” (Choice Dialect 165) 


Another use of no will be considered in the next chapter in its role as a 
universal quantifier. 


Any 


The determiner any can be used in much the same way as no. It bridges 
the incompatibility between count vs noncount nouns and between 
count nouns vs adjectives. Any usually occurs in questions and negatives. 
Thus we would not say, “I have any pencils” (except perhaps as an 
emphatic to mean every type of pencil). But we could say, “I don’t have 
any pencils” or ask, “Do you have any pencils?” Now look at the contri- 
bution that any makes in the following joke, which will resemble a previ- 
ous example that we noticed with the determiner the: 


Boy: Do you notice any change in me? 
Doctor (looking at X-ray): No. 
Boy: You should. I swallowed two dimes and a nickel. (Terban 43) 


As we saw with this and that, the word any may serve as both 
a determiner and a pronoun. Because of this, it has a powerful ability to 
allow varying clause types to be confused with each other, though it 
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must usually be involved in a question or negative structure. For a listing 
of possible structures in which it may create ambiguity, please see 
Chapter 7 where it discusses some of the environments identified for 
this and that in the first strategy for the clausal ambiguities of SVO vs 
SVOO, SVO vs SVOC, and SVOO vs SVOC. These environments also 
apply to any. In this regard, however, note that because of the ability of 
any to serve as a determiner not only for noncount and singular count 
nouns, but also for plural ones as well, the possible environments for any 
to create ambiguity also include ones that are available for these and 
those. Now consider the following examples: 


“Did you bring any pencils?” (SVO vs SVOO) 

“I didn’t bring any pencils.” (SVO vs SVOO) 

“Did you bring any sauce?” (SVO vs SVOO) 

“Have you found any uniforme” (SVO vs SVOC) 

“T didn’t make any uniform.” (SVO vs SVOC) 

“Did you find any heroes?” (SVO vs SVOC) 

“Have you found any volunteers?” (SVO vs SVOO vs SVOC) 
“T haven’t found any volunteers.” (SVO vs SVOO vs SVOC) 
“Did you call any experts?” (SVO vs SVOO vs SVOC) 


When any precedes a common agentive noun that shares its form with 
a comparative word, an ambiguity is likely to result as in “Is there any 
cleaner?” or “I didn’t find him any cleaner.” 

Furthermore, when any occurs before a head noun (cf. Stageberg, 
“Noun” 234) whether in questions or negatives, it can introduce an 
ambiguity about whether it refers to some universal quantity or instead 
to some more selective number. We can see this in Stageberg’s 
examples “They don’t admit any students” and “Do you think that any 
car is better than the one you bought?” (“Noun” 234). More will be said 
about any in the next chapter when we look at negation and universal 
quantifiers. 


Each 


(See the discussion of the predeterminer ail in this chapter, and the 
discussion of negation and universal quantifiers in the next chapter.) 
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Enough 


The word enough is a determiner that can precede noncount nouns as well 
as plural count nouns. Thus as a determiner it may precede forms like 
sheep, fish,’*' and patients/patience without revealing their number (though 
in print some of these word types may reveal their number anyway). 
I won’t give further attention to this determiner because its usefulness 
to structural ambiguity is limited, especially since indefinite noncount 
and indefinite plural nouns may occur without a determiner anyway. 
Thus we could create ambiguities like “He has enough fish” or just “He 
has fish.” 


Some 


The determiner some may serve as an indefinite determiner to introduce 
noncount nouns as well as plural count nouns. Thus we could have 
“some fish” and “some patience/patients.” As we saw in the preceding 
discussion with enough, this ability to serve as a determiner to both a 
noncount and a plural count noun is not particularly vital. More impor- 
tantly, some may introduce indefinite singular count and indefinite non- 
count nouns. As a determiner for singular count nouns, its use comes as 
an informal equivalent to a/an. We can see that sense of informality in 
a sentence like “Some guy was walking down the street.” The ability of 
the determiner some to introduce a noncount noun as well as a singular 
count noun can lead to ambiguity as in a sentence like “He wanted 
some room in the hotel.” Like this and that, the word some may be both 
a determiner or a pronoun. Thus when following particular verbs and 
when preceding plurals or noncount nouns, it may create clausal type 
ambiguities as in “We brought some candy.” 

Because some may serve as a singular indefinite determiner, it may also 
create one of the ambiguities we previously saw in relation to a/an: a 
confusion between a generic vs nongeneric sense. For an example of 
this we’ll look at an authentic variation of a joke we saw earlier: 


Every twelve and a half seconds, some woman in the U.S. is giving birth. 
We’ve got to find that woman and stop her. (Helitzer 64) 


Finally, the determiner some shares its form with the exclamative some, 
occasionally leading to an ambiguity between declarative sentences 
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and exclamations. We can see this in a sentence like “She must have 
some car!” 


Interrogatives: which, whose, what 


The interrogative forms which, whose, and less formally what may also 
serve as determiners. These determiners may precede singular count, 
plural count, and noncount nouns. Thus we could say, “Which dog is 
coming?”, “Which dogs are coming?”, and “Which furniture do you 
like?” Once again, if we pick a common noun that can belong to more 
than one of these subcategories of nouns, such as fish, we can get a struc- 
tural ambiguity: “Which fish do you want to eat?” This latter example 
could be asking you to select a set of fish (plural count noun) or a spe- 
cific fish (singular count) or a portion or serving of some available fish 
(noncount noun). 

These interrogative words may also occur within embedded interroga- 
tives or reported speech such as “I was wondering which fish you 
wanted,” or “He asked which fish you wanted,” or “We knew which fish 
he wanted” (for the syntax of questions and indirect reported speech, 
see Chapter 16; see also the relative pronoun which in chapter 10). 

We previously noted in Chapter 5 the ability of whose to be involved in 
ambiguities between its role as an interrogative determiner and, at least 
in speech, as a contraction for “who is.” In a joke from that chapter we 
saw that in answer to a man’s question that asked, “Whose game?” one 
lady responded that she was. 


Possessive determiners 


The possessive determiners consist of two main types: (1) the inflected 
proper names such as Sandra's in a phrase like “Sandra's car,” and 
(2) possessive “adjectives” such as my in a phrase like “my car.” The two 
main contributions of the possessive determiners to structural 
ambiguity are (A) confusion of the specific genitive relationship, and 
(B) confusion of the type of noun that is being signaled (singular count, 
plural count, or noncount). These two main contributions manifest 
themselves in various ways, whether we are looking at the inflected 
proper names or the possessive adjectives. Later in this section we shall 
look at some additional features and behaviors of a few specific posses- 
sive determiners. 
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We’ll now begin by considering the first contribution—the ambigui- 
ties involving genitive relationships. It is important to remember that 
the “possesive determiner” label includes but is not limited to possessive 
meanings. Please refer back to the section on the suffix -’sin Chapter 5, 
and the section on ofin Chapter 11 for a reminder of what some of the 
additional genitive relationships are. 

Most of the time, but not always, an ambiguity that is expressed 
through a possessive inflection (whether on a proper name or common 
noun) may also be expressed with the possessive adjective determiner. 
Thus just as a subject vs object ambiguity is found in “I deplored 
Patrick’s persecution,” we could also get the same ambiguity with 
a possessive adjective as in “I deplored his persecution.” Now consider 
some humorous examples showing how possessive adjectives may be 
involved in ambiguous genitive relationships in the same way we saw 
with the genitive inflection in our earlier chapter on morphology: 


I sold my house this week. I got a pretty good price for it, but it made 
my landlord mad... . (Garry Shandling, as reported in J. Brown, 
Comedy 224) 


Washington never forgot a thing. All over the country we have monu- 
ments to his memory! (Berle 595) 


I tied her hair in knots but it didn’t make her mad. She never even 
heard me take it out of the drawer. (Lieberman 311) 


I just finished my first book. Next week I may read another one! 
(Berle 497) 


Patient: What can you give me for my liver? 
Doctor: A pound of onions. (Stupid 187) 


The other important contribution of possessive determiners to 
structural ambiguity consists of their ability to bridge a structural incom- 
patibility between singular count nouns and noncount nouns, and some- 
times even between singular count nouns and plural count nouns such 
as deer, or between plural count nouns and noncount nouns. If we take a 
word like cake, which can be used as either a count or noncount noun, 
we can compare the difference in interpretation that a determiner 
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makes, including the ambiguity that becomes possible with a possessive 
determiner: 


We want a cake (count) 

We want cake (noncount) 

We want Waldo’s cake (ambiguous) 
We want your cake (ambiguous) 


Now consider the following examples where a possessive determiner 
conceals whether the head noun is singular count, plural count, or 
noncount: 


Press agent: one who is willing to put your feat in his mouth. 
(Braude 239) 


“How do you keep your youthe” 
“I lock him in my closet!” (Berle 617) 


During a revival meeting, the evangelist invited people in need to the 
stage. 

“Brother,” he said to the first respondent, “what is your need?” 

“My hearing,” the man answered. 

The evangelist stuck his finger in the man’s ear and prayed. 

“How’s your hearing nowe” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” the man replied. “It’s not till next Tuesday.” 
(Dalton Roberts in the Joyful Nozvseletter, as reported in Reader's Digest 
July 2007: 159) 


A man went into a bank and said to the cashier: “Will you check my 
balance?” 
So she pushed him. (Tibballs, Humor 48) 


He: Do you like my company? 
She: I don’t know. What company are you with? (Rosenbloom, 
Gigantic 123) 


Old lawyers never die, they just lose their appeal. (Tibballs, Humor 548) 
Old professors never die, they just lose their class. (Tibballs, Humor 548) 


Old doctors never die, they just lose their patience. (Tibballs, Humor 548) 
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Now we shall consider the features and behaviors of some specific 
possessive determiners in creating structural ambiguities. We shall begin 
with the possessive determiner her. Throughout our chapters we have 
noted the special ability of the word her to create structural ambiguities. 
In the chapter on transitive verbs we noted its use as a strategy to create 
ambiguities with particular verbs. Later we also considered it in relation 
to object pronouns. We shall now give it some particular attention in 
this chapter where we discuss it as a possessive determiner. As we have 
previously noted, the feminine possessive determiner her differs from 
the masculine determiner form because of the feminine determiner’s 
morphological homonymy with its corresponding object form, her. The 
masculine determiner, on the other hand, does not have such an over- 
lap, its determiner and object forms being his and him respectively. Thus 
“A security camera had to watch her shop” is structurally ambiguous, 
whereas “A security camera had to watch his (or him) shop” is not. Let’s 
very briefly review some of the environments where we have seen her 
create a structural ambiguity. In so doing I shall repeat a few of the jokes 
that have previously been presented. 

First of all, when her occurs in front of a plural or noncount noun in 
the direct object position and follows a verb that may introduce an SVO 
vs SVOO structure, we can get a structural ambiguity in which her is 
either a possessive determiner or an indirect object. We previously saw 
this with the famous dialogue from the George Burns and Gracie Allen 
routine, where Gracie visited someone in the hospital and took her 
flowers (see Chapter 7). 

A second environment with her that can create a structural ambiguity 
between a possessive determiner and an object form is when it precedes 
a word that is homonymous between a noun and adjective and when 
it follows a verb like MAKE, FIND, CONSIDER, and DRIVE that can 
introduce an SVO vs SVOC structure. In this case her could be the pos- 
sessive determiner for the direct object or, alternatively, it could be the 
direct object itself as in this joke repeated from an earlier chapter: 


Why did the Amish couple get divorced? 
He was driving her buggy. (Prairie 102) 


A third environment involving her as a possessive determiner vs an 
object form may occur when it follows a verb that may introduce 
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a structure that could be both a simple NP or instead, a nonfinite object 
clause and when the word her precedes a form that could be interpreted 
as both a noun or an intransitive verb, as in the following joke we have 
previously seen: 


Two Hollywood producers were watching the star of a Las Vegas show. 
“I wonder who made her dress,” said one of them admiringly. 

“It’s hard to say,” said the other. “Probably the police.” (Reader’s 
Digest Treasury 638) 


The previous three specified environments aren’t the only possibilities 
for ambiguities involving the possessive her. We could also get a very 
carefully contrived ambiguity when her follows a transitive verb and 
precedes an adverbial noun like home as in a sentence like “The banker 
took her home.” Additional ambiguities relying on her may occur when 
neither interpretation of her is as a determiner. For examples of these, 
see the section on object pronouns in Chapter 10. 

Other structural ambiguities involving some specific possessive 
determiners result from the homophonous overlap (at least in some 
dialects) that its, your, and their have with the contracted forms 2t’s, 
you're, and they’re. Although one might think that the paired forms 
would only be ambiguous in speech because of the distinctions that 
exist in their written forms, prescribed conventions for distinguishing 
the possessives from the contractions are so commonly violated as to 
occasionally enable ambiguities where they should otherwise not be 
possible. 

One important environment where the paired forms can be confused, 
at least orally, is when a noun/adjective word follows the possessive vs 
contracted form as in “your (you’re) novel” (This same environment, of 
course, may also involve inflected proper names). The normal incom- 
patibility between nouns and adjectives with regard to the presence or 
absence of a determiner is bridged through the use of a form that can 
but does not have to be interpreted as a determiner. This ambiguity may 
be integrated into a larger structure when it occurs after a verb such as 
KNOW that may use both a phrasal or clausal object. Thus we could 
have a sentence such as “We know your (you’re) novel.” In this way, the 
phrasal vs clausal interpretations both occur within a well-formed and 
complete sentence structure. Integration is unnecessary for settings in 
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which fragments or reduced structures are commonly used. There is an 
old joke about a bus conductor who asked for a girl’s bus fare by saying, 
“Your fare, miss.” The girl, who thought he was saying, “You’re fair,” 
responded, “Well, . . . they do say ’m good-looking at home, but I don’t 
see why you want to say it out loud” (Lupton 620). 

Lastly, we shall consider an ambiguity that among the possessive deter- 
miners applies most directly to inflected proper names. In Chapter 5 
we looked at the role of possessive forms in contributing to structural 
ambiguity as they could sometimes be mistaken with the contracted 
form of BE (“I heard John’s English”) as well as the contracted form for 
HAVE (“John’s felt fabrics”). 


Inventory of Restricters and Predeterminers 


We will now back up in the ordering of the noun phrase to consider to 
what extent restricters and predeterminers that may precede the deter- 
miners can create a structural ambiguity. Two of the words listed at the 
beginning of this chapter that seem productive in generating structural 
ambiguities are the words alland both. This is not to say that some of the 
other restricters and predeterminers are not present in some of the 
prenominal structural ambiguities. We could, for example, see the pre- 
determiner half used with the as in “half the fish.” But in this phrase the 
predeterminer is not bridging the incompatibility between count and 
noncount nouns. It is actually the determiner the that is serving in this 
way, and it may do so without any accompanying predeterminer. The 
same may be said for the restricters almost or nearly in a combination like 
“almost all the fish” or “nearly all the fish,” where the real enabler of the 
number ambiguity is still the determiner the. Later in this section we 
shall consider another type of predeterminer that also merits some 
attention. 


All 


The predeterminer all makes at least five contributions to structural 
ambiguity. First, it may introduce plural count nouns and noncount 
nouns, as in “all fish.” If this were its only contribution to ambiguity, 
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we wouldn’t attach much significance to this predeterminer since 
indefinite plurals and indefinite noncount nouns may appear without 
a preceding determiner or modifier anyway. But the predeterminer 
all makes other contributions to structural ambiguity that we shall now 
consider. 

A second use of all in creating a prenominal structural ambiguity 
occurs because of its ability to serve not only as a predeterminer but also 
as an adverbial that can modify adjectives. Note the following joke in 
this regard: 


A Scotch minister in a strange parish, wishing to know what his people 
thought of his preaching, questioned the beadle: 

“What do they say of Mr.___?” (his predecessor). 

“Oh,” said the beadle, “they say he’s not sound.” 

“What do they say of the new minister?” (himself). 

“Oh, they say he’s all sound!” (Copeland and Copeland 513) 


A third use of ailin structural ambiguity occurs in its role as a univer- 
sal quantifier when it is used in a generalization for a group of people 
or things. Berry et al. show that in a sentence like “All persons have a 
unique national insurance number,” it is unclear whether everyone has 
the same number or whether instead every person has his or her own 
number not shared by others (21). This same ambiguity type, by the 
way, could also use each or every instead of all. 

A fourth use of all involves a predeterminer sense only in a close para- 
phrase of one of the meanings all ambiguously creates. As Stageberg 
shows, all may serve as a nominal. When a context also allows this form to 
be interpreted as a modifier, then we can get an ambiguity as in the 
following example: “Are my sentences all right?” (“Ambiguities” 360). 
Stageberg shows that this question may be understood “as either ‘Are all 
my sentences right?’ or ‘Are my sentences satisfactory?” (“Ambiguities” 
360). We have two options for creating this ambiguity. We may either con- 
struct an SVC (using BE) or an SVOC clause type. Either way, the constitu- 
ent being described must usually be a plural (or noncount) noun and the 
complement should be an adjective preceded by ail. 

For the fifth contribution of all to ambiguity, please see the section in 
Chapter 14 on negation and universal quantifiers. 
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Both 


The major contribution of the predeterminer both to ambiguity comes 
from its ability to serve not only as a predeterminer, but also as part of a 
correlative conjunction, both... and... (see Stageberg, “Noun” 238, 
which identifies these uses). Stageberg shows that in the example “Both 
the boys and George joined the Peace Corps,” the word both may be 
interpreted as a predeterminer, meaning that two boys along with 
George joined the corps. Or it may be a part of a correlative conjunc- 
tion, meaning that George as well as some unspecified number of boys 
joined the corps (“Noun” 238). For other ambiguities involving the 
word both, see the section on indefinite pronouns in Chapter 10 and the 
section on correlative conjunctions in Chapter 12. 


“Phrasal quantifiers” 


Kolln identifies a category of what she calls “phrasal quantifiers.” This 
category consists of expressions such as “a lot of,” “a great many,” and 
“a large number of” (Understanding 308). Although these expressions 
were not included in the list of predeterminers I gave at the beginning 
of this chapter, their syntactic placement is similar to the predetermin- 
ers, and we shall consider them here. Whereas some of these expres- 
sions would apply to count nouns, and others to noncount nouns, some, 
like “a lot of” and “a great deal of” may be applied to either group. 
In this regard they may create ambiguities similar to some of the deter- 
miners we have seen. But the special contribution that this class makes 
to ambiguity comes from the ability of some of its members to be inter 
preted as either a noun phrase by themselves or as a special quantifier 
for a following noun. Thus “a good deal of land” could mean a large 
amount of land or alternatively land that was offered at an economical 
price. And “a lot of weeds” could be a large quantity of weeds or alterna- 
tively a parcel of land consisting of weeds. These latter types of expres- 
sions may also undergo ellipsis by which a following head noun is not 
expressed but is understood. Some years ago, McDonald’s corporation 
received an award for advertisements it had produced over the years. 
One of the clever advertisements that was highlighted was a picture of 
some french fries and a type of hamburger with the caption “a great 
deal to eat” (2003 Obie Awards 8-9). 
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The postdeterminers occur after the determiners. Only a fraction of the 
postdeterminer types may lead to structural ambiguity, but they will now 
be considered in this section. 


Every 


(See the discussion of all as well as a single in this chapter; and the dis- 
cussion in Chapter 14 on negation and universal quantifiers.) 


More 


The postdeterminer more (as well as most, other, and a nonstandard use of 
less) is able to bridge the incompatibility between plural count nouns 
and noncount nouns. Thus we could get an ambiguity in a phrase like 
“more fish.” But beyond this use of more to bridge indefinite plural count 
and indefinite noncount nouns (a feature of more that is not necessary 
anyway for the two categories of nouns to be mistaken for each other), 
the postdeterminer more has the additional ability to modify either a fol- 
lowing adjective or noun. Stageberg shows that this ability may lead to 
ambiguity when more precedes an adjective and subsequent noun head 
(“Noun” 235). For example, in a phrase such as “more capable employ- 
ees,” it is difficult to determine whether more is modifying the adjective 
capable or instead the subsequent head, employees. Stageberg also shows 
that for this ambiguity to occur, the head noun must be plural or non- 
count. And the adjective must be one that allows comparison and does 
not require the inflection -er when used as a comparative (“Noun” 235). 
A nonstandard use of less with plurals also works here. 


Little 


This quantifier must not be confused with a little, which we shall con- 
sider soon. The value of the quantifier Jiéle is that it can be interpreted 
as either a quantifier of a noncount noun or alternatively as an adjective 
describing a plural noun, more specifically, people or things that are 
small. This is evident in the humorous definition for pediatricians. They 
are defined as “Men of little patients” (B. Phillips, World’s 82). 
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Possessive of common nouns 


Similar to the possessive determiners, possessive common nouns may 
also be followed by singular count, plural count, and noncount 
nouns. Structurally speaking, the possessive common nouns differ in 
an important way from the possessive proper names that served as 
possessive determiners, because the possessive common nouns may be 
preceded by a determiner. And in this case the determiner does not 
clarify the nature of the head noun. This is because the determiner may, 
depending on the nature of the head and its premodifier, apply either 
to the possessive form or the head noun. In a phrase like “a boy’s cake,” 
we can’t be sure whether cake is a count or noncount noun because the 
possessive may precede either type and the singular indefinite article 
doesn’t exclusively attach itself to the modifier or the head. The following 
one-liner uses a possessive noun to bridge the incompatibility of a non- 
count versus a count noun interpretation of company to create its humor: 


She doesn’t care especially for a man’s company—unless he owns it. 
(Safian 324) 


The possessive determiner also allows at least for some of the kinds 
of the ambiguities we have previously seen in relation to the inflected 
-‘s form, including those that can result from the various genitive mean- 
ings and those that can result from the homonymy or homophony of 
-‘s with other inflections as well as the contractions for BE and HAVE 
(see particularly Chapter 5). 


Combinations of Determiners and Postdeterminers 


In the previous sections we have not attached great significance to strings 
consisting of more than one class of prenominals since they frequently do 
no more to enable a structural ambiguity than if we had had just one of 
the classes of prenominal modifiers present. An example of one possible 
combined form of a determiner and postdeterminer that illustrates this is 
“the most” when it directly precedes a noun that can be interpreted as 
both a plural count noun or a noncount noun. Note the following jokes: 


Who was the most successful doctor in the Bible? 
Job, because he had the most patients. (Wilde 146) 
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Question: Where do you find the most fish? 
Answer: Between the head and the tail. (Pietsch 31) 


In these jokes the ambiguity could have been fashioned in such a way as 
to occur with just the determiner the because of what we have noted 
about that determiner. An ambiguity could also have occurred in the 
subject position with most as the only premodifying word. In this section, 
however, we shall consider a few combinations whose ability to construct 
a structural ambiguity relies precisely on their combined form. As it 
turns out, however, one specific use of “the most” does qualify for 
consideration here and will now be discussed. 


The most 


When the construction “the most” precedes an adjective and head noun that 
is plural or noncount, and when that adjective allows comparison and does 
not normally need to carry the inflection -est as a superlative (Stageberg, 
“Noun” 235), we can get an ambiguity about whether “the most” is modifying 
the following adjective or instead quantifying the subsequent noun head. 
This is evident in a sentence like “We met the most friendly people.” 


A little 


We have previously seen that count nouns and noncount nouns have 
different requirements in relation to determiners. Indefinite singular 
count nouns must have them, while indefinite noncount nouns can 
occur without them. Furthermore, an indefinite singular count noun 
normally requires a/an as its determiner, a form that is completely 
incompatible with noncount nouns (“a car” is grammatical; “a mud” is 
not). This difference between count and noncount nouns is explained 
rather thoroughly in Chapter 6 and thus won’t be repeated here. What 
is important to note here is the ability of a little to bridge the incompat- 
ibility of the indefinite noncount nouns and the indefinite singular 
count nouns (cf. Stageberg, “Noun” 238). Let’s look at some examples 
of how this ambiguity potential has been exploited. We shall begin with 
an example attributed to a national radio commentator. According to 
one website, Paul Harvey reported on a dentist who, when receiving the 
honor of becoming “dentist of the year,” was awarded “a little plaque.” 
Note that what is hung on the wall is a count noun, whereas the grimy 
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stuff on someone’s teeth is a noncount noun. In another example, an 
advertisement for a vending machine manufacturer had to bridge the 
syntactic incompatibility between “taste” as a noncount noun referring 
to good culture and discernment vs “taste” as a count noun meaning a 
small sip or sampling of food. The advertisers created the line “To Fully 
Appreciate Our Cold Cup Machines Requires a Little Taste” (Advertise- 
ment for Automatic Products, reported in Boozer et al. 23). Now 
consider the following additional examples below: 


A businesswoman is sitting at a bar. A man approaches her. 

“Hi, honey,” he says. “Want a little company?” 

“Why?” asks the woman. “Do you have one to sell?” (Quoted by 
Carolyn A. Stradley in Laughter 121) 


He’s fathering a fifth child after four daughters in a row, because the 
doctor keeps telling him he needs a little sun and air. (Safian 280) 


Groucho: You gonna stand on your head now? 
Man: Well, ’'m gonna need a little room. 
Groucho: We'll get you a little room right after the show. (Kanfer 215) 


It doesn’t take her long to snare a rich guy—just a little wile. (Safian 327) 


“My daughter has arranged a little piece for the piano.” 
“Good! It’s about time we had a little peace!” (Moulton 82) 


“Did you learn any Spanish in Mexico?” 
“No. But I picked up a little Cuban one night in Havana.” (Lieberman 240) 


With a little drive, you can really go places. (Advertisement for lomega 
Clik!, a PC Card drive and disks, in Time, July 12, 1999: 81)'°° 


But perhaps the most startling example I have seen involves a little ditty 
about Mary and her lamb. We’ve all grown up hearing that Mary had a 
little lamb, but most of us have probably never considered the alterna- 
tive meaning that is possible because of the construction a little: 


Mary had a little lamb 

You’ve heard this tale before 

But did you know 

she passed her plate 

and had a little more? (Ahlberg and Ahlberg n.p.) 
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Another common environment where a litle creates ambiguity does 
not actually involve a postdeterminer meaning but will be included here 
because of its resemblance and similar strategic use to the previously 
discussed use of a little. This is when it precedes a head word that could 
be both a singular count noun or an adjective (cf. Stageberg, “Sources” 
559). A word like antique can be a noun or adjective, but as a noun, it 
requires a determiner, whereas an adjective does not. In the first 
chapter, I pointed out that a television advertisement for an upcoming 
movie in which Tim Allen adopts a boy from a primitive jungle society 
said this: “On March 7th, Tim Allen gets a little savage” (Advertisement 
for the movie Jungle2Jungle).'** The following word-plays use the con- 
struction a litile to enable this same type of ambiguity to occur, bridging 
the incompatibility of a singular count noun head and an adjective head: 


When is a baby not a baby? 
—When it’s a little cross. (Withers and Benet 68) 


[From a Marx Brothers movie]: 

CHICO [on the phone]: Hello, Mrs. Willoughby. How you feel? ... Oh 
‘at’sa too bad .. . .You’re a little pale? Aw, you crazy, you ain’t a little 
pale. You look more like a big tub. (Kanfer 51) 


Doctor, doctor, I think I’m shrinking. 
Well, you'll just have to be a little patient. (Tibballs, Humor 108) 


Old sailors never die, they just get a little dingy. (Tibballs, Humor 549) 


A single (or every single etc.) 


The combination a single is often ambiguous as it may be either a deter- 
miner followed by a postdeterminer intensifying the quantification, or 
alternatively a determiner followed by an adjective. A variant of this combi- 
nation is every single, which combines two postdeterminers. A preface to the 
humorous biography of P. D. Q. Bach contains the following explanation: 


It is impossible to thank by name every single person who helped, 
and many married people must also remain anonymous, but it would 
be a crying shame if the author didn’t mention those to whom he is 
most deeply indebted, no matter how tedious the list may become. 
(Schickele xvii) 
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Now consider the following additional examples: 


There wasn’t a single roach in the hotel room—just married couples 
with large families! (Berle 333) 


Why is a room packed with married people like an empty room? 
—Because there’s not a single person in it.(Withers and Benet 50) 


Junior: “Mom, it says in the paper that a single fly can lay 7,892 eggs.” 
Mother: “Well” 
Junior: “Well, then how many can a married one lay?” (Moulton 109) 


[Number ]-Odd 


Now let’s consider a combined form of a postdeterminer in which 
a number is combined with -odd (cf. Stageberg, “Ambiguities” 356). This 
can become ambiguous when we can’t be sure whether the word odd 
is part of the number expression and thus serving as part of a post- 
determiner or whether it is a separate adjective that is serving as 
a premodifier to a subsequent head noun. This ambiguity is occasion- 
ally exploited as in the comment that Schickele makes about the ficti- 
tious P. D. Q. Bach: 


P. D. Q. Bach was the last, and by all means the least, of Johann 
Sebastian Bach’s twenty-odd children, and he was certainly the oddest 
of the lot. (4) 


Ambiguities with Single Lexical Premodifiers 
of Noun Heads 


We now turn our attention to those situations when a single lexical 
premodifier in front of a head noun can cause a structural ambiguity. 
These noun phrases may have accompanying determiners, postdeter- 
miners, etc., but in the cases we are considering here, these other types 
of modifiers are not serving to create the ambiguity. We have already 
seen two of these kinds of situations in previous chapters. The first of 
these types was examined in the chapter on nouns as we looked at struc- 
tures that could be interpreted as either a premodifier plus head noun 
or instead as a compound noun. You will recall that although compound 
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nouns often join the two respective parts of the compound into what is 
graphically represented as a single word, or at least use a hyphen to 
show that the two words are joined together, many compounds have no 
such visual marker. Thus it is sometimes unclear whether the first of two 
words is actually part of a compound or not. Although the super- 
segmentals of stress and pausing will often disambiguate such forms in 
an oral setting, these cues may be mitigated somewhat to create deliber- 
ate ambiguity. And they are absent in written settings anyway. For an 
example of this type of ambiguity we might consider a sign that appeared 
in the window of a clock repair shop: “Cuckoo Clocks Psychoanalyzed 
Free” (Wilde 10). And consider one comedian’s observation: “I did not 
fully understand the dread term ‘terminal illness’ until I saw Heathrow 
Airport for myself” (Dennis Potter, as cited in Tibballs, Humor 386). 
Because we have already considered this type of structural ambiguity 
at some length in Chapter 6, we won’t explore it any further here. 

But even when we can be sure that we do not have a compound noun 
but rather a noun with a single lexical premodifier, there are still 
various ways in which a structural ambiguity may still occur. A second 
situation in which a single lexical premodifier may contribute to a struc- 
tural ambiguity occurs when a noun/adjective word precedes the head 
noun (Stageberg, “Noun” 234). In this case we may not be able to deter- 
mine whether the lexical premodifier is a noun or adjective (for a 
discussion of participle forms sometimes used as premodifiers, please 
see Chapter 5). For an illustration, consider the word novel, which can 
be an adjective or noun (Stageberg, “Noun” 234). Whereas in a predicate 
construction such as “It is a novel” or “It is novel” the presence vs absence 
of a determiner makes the part of speech identity of novel clear, in an 
attributive construction like “a novel approach”! or “novel approaches,” 
the presence vs absence of a determiner does nothing to disambiguate 
this structure because the determiner, if present, applies to the head 
noun rather than the modifier. And because the ambiguity occurs within 
the noun phrase, the ambiguity is not affected by whether that phrase 
occurs in the subject, object, or even subject complement or object 
complement positions. Shakespeare, for example, uses this type of 
ambiguity in an object complement slot position when he has a dying 
character in “Romeo and Juliet” say, “Ask for me tomorrow and you 
shall find me a grave man” (as cited in Esar 88). Some additional 
examples in which the precise lexical identity of a preceding modifier 
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may be ambiguous appear below, where I have italicized the relevant 
element: 


“Doctor, doctor — I’m breaking out all over in red spots.” 
“Don’t make such rash statements.” (Rothman 80) (Adjective vs 
Singular Count Noun) 


An attractive young woman was being shown around the ship by Tim, 
a young intern, who was explaining to her how he had gone through 
medical school on a Navy loan program. “And what is your specialty 
now?” asked the woman. 

“ma naval surgeon,” Tim responded. 

“My, oh, my,” sighed the woman. “Medicine is certainly getting special- 
ized these days!” (Behrman 100) (Adjective vs Singular Count Noun) 


“Mom, why does the tooth fairy give me only a quarter when Sally gets 
a dollar” 

“Because Sally has buck teeth.” (Terban 45). (Adjective vs Singular 
Count Noun) 


From an advertisement for OshKosh B’gosh overalls: Still the overall 
favorite. (Advertisement in Better Homes and Gardens December 1995: 
38)'*° (Adjective vs Singular Count Noun) 


Business logo for a company that cleans uniforms: “Dedicated to 
uniform excellence.” (Adjective vs Singular Count Noun) 


The safest place to be during an earthquake would be in a stationery 
store. (George Carlin, as reported in Tibballs, Zingers 471) (Adjective 
vs Noncount Noun) 


A third way that a lexical premodifier may create ambiguity is when we 
have trouble identifying what the precise relationship is between the pre- 
modifier and the head noun. This is similar to an issue we noted in rela- 
tion to compound nouns. In this case, however, we have no doubt that the 
structure in question is a lexical premodifier rather than part of a com- 
pound noun. And we may even know the premodifier’s part of speech. 
But we still don’t know how the noun phrase meaning is supposed to add 
up. This can be the case whether the premodifier is a noun or adjective. 
Stageberg in fact divides this category into two types: “Noun + noun head” 
and “Adjective + noun head,” with the examples “girl kidnapper” and “legal 
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advice” respectively (“Ambiguities” 361). But whether the premodifier is a 
noun or whether it is an adjective, we are still confused about how the 
respective parts add up. Now note the following examples: 


“Do you guarantee results in your nerve treatment?” asked the 
prospective patient. 
Specialist. “I do. Why, a man came to me for nerve treatment, 
and when I had finished with him he tried to borrow $50.” (Copeland 
and Copeland 495) 


My wife went to a monster sale. Bought two monsters. (Lieberman 98) 


As a freshman at Louisiana State University, I was filling out one of the 
endless questionnaires during orientation week. Evidently the pace was 
too much for the boy sitting next to me. When he came to the question, 
“Do you believe in college marriages?” he shrugged his shoulders and 
obligingly wrote: “Yes, if the colleges really love each other.” (Reader's 
Digest Treasury 420) 


A fourth way in which a structural ambiguity may result from a single 
lexical premodifier is when there can be an ambiguity about whether 
the premodifier is being used restrictively or nonrestrictively (cf. also 
Stageberg, “Suprasegmentals” 67 for a brief discussion of how our stress 
patterns can signal the difference in speech). The restrictive vs nonre- 
strictive distinction will be considered in greater detail in the chapter on 
postmodification. But briefly, a restrictive modifier is one that is needed 
to specify which nominal is being identified in the discourse. A nonre- 
strictive modifier is not needed in order to identify which nominal (s) 
might be the referent. Thus if I say that I wish to speak to the capable 
students at Harvard and I am merely saying the “capable students” 
in order to give a compliment to all students at Harvard (in other words, 
I am not trying to distinguish between one group that is capable and 
one group that is not), then I have used capable as a nonrestrictive modi- 
fier. On the other hand, if the premodifier capable is indeed included to 
distinguish the capable Harvard students from the incapable ones, then 
the modifier is essential for distinguishing my intended set of referents 
and is therefore restrictive. The jokes below illustrate how ambiguity 
may result from our inability sometimes to determine whether a restric- 
tive vs nonrestrictive meaning is intended: 
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I’ve got two wonderful children—and two out of five isn’t bad. (Henny 
Youngman, as cited in Tibballs, Humor 73) 


Groucho: How long have you been married? 

Woman: Three wonderful years. 

Groucho: Never mind the wonderful years. How many miserable years 
have you had? (Kanfer 225) 


Car dealer: This car has had just one careful owner. 

Buyer: But look at it—it’s a wreck. 

Car dealer: The other five owners weren’t so careful, I have to admit. 
(Stupid 110) 


Finally, some adjectives such as beautiful or poor may, when used as 
premodifiers to agentive nouns and under particular circumstances, 
acquire an adverbial sense, displaying a very interesting ambiguity. 
Please see a discussion of this in the earlier section on inherent vs 
noninherent adjectives (Chapter 9). 


Multiple Lexical Premodifiers 


When two or more lexical modifiers occur prior to the head of a phrase, 
it can become unclear whether the modifiers not immediately prior to 
the head (in the case of a compound, the modifiers not immediately 
prior to the beginning of the compound) are modifying the head or 
one of the preceding modifiers. Stageberg, whose concern is with avoid- 
ing ambiguity, writes that “successive modifiers should always be consid- 
ered an automatic danger signal” (“Ambiguity in College Writing,” 
hereafter referred to as “Writing” 307). In one article he identifies a 
variety of structures where successive prenominal modifiers may lead to 
a structural ambiguity. I will provide some of his listed structures below, 
along with a sample phrase or clause he provides: 


Adjective + noun + noun head (small business man) 

Noun + noun + noun head (student poetry discussion) 

“More” + adjective + noun head (You get more modern service 
there.) 

-ing participle + noun + noun head (growing boy problem) 

-ed participle + noun + noun head (disturbed girls counselor) 
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Noun + noun + noun + noun head (summer faculty research 
appointment) 
Adjective + noun + noun + noun head (genuine gold coin purse) 


Adjective + noun + participle + noun head (soft wool insulated bag) 
(“Writing” 308-09) 


Stageberg provides a similar classification in other articles that he 
published, though he doesn’t always divide his classifications up exactly 
the same way. Note that in the examples above, he includes possessives 
as part of the noun category, thus along with the example of a “small 
business man,” he also provides the example “gray cat’s eye” (“Writing” 
308). In a different article he provides the separate categories of 
“Adjective + noun possessive + noun head” (“an old professor’s wife”) 
and “Noun + noun possessive + noun head” (“Iowa farmer’s wife”) 
(“Noun” 235) as well as “Participle, present or past + noun or noun 
possessive + noun head” (“running child’s nose”) (“Noun” 235). He 
also provides a category of “Possessive of noun or pronoun + noun pos- 
sessive + noun head” (“He looked professional in his chef’s hat”) 
(“Noun” 234). 

Aside from the types involving a possessive, he also identifies a type in 
which an adjective precedes a “series of nouns.” His example is “A base- 
ball player must have good vision, coordination, and speed’ (“Ambiguities” 
362). The same kind of ambiguity may occur with a noun as a premodi- 
fier (cf. Stageberg, “Noun” 236) as in “car salesmen and manufacturers.” 
In the earlier chapter on conjunctions, we saw how such structures 
could be ambiguous.'*” 

To the above list we might add a type whose initial modifier is a word 
that is homonymous between an adjective and adverb: “adjective/adverb 
+ adjective + noun head.” This type would account for ambiguities like 
“pretty small dog” or “real big tree” in which the initial adjective/adverb 
modifier may apply to both the subsequent noun head or the adjective 
modifier. Note the following word-play: 


She has a pretty little head. For a head, it’s pretty little. (Safian 269) 
As might be imagined, we could probably continue with variations on 


these successive modifiers, but I don’t think that that is necessary. We 
can see that with additional premodifiers, the chances for ambiguity are 
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increased, with modifiers in turn modifying other modifiers or newly 
resulting compounds or a head itself. Rather than explore each of these 
possible configurations, I will just provide some ambiguous word-plays 
below that illustrate how successive modifiers have been used in humor 
and advertising: 


I walked up to a tourist information booth. I asked them to tell me 
about a couple of people who were here last year. (Steven Wright, as 
reported in J. Brown, Comedy 425) 


A garden specialist, in the course of a lecture at a women’s literary 
club, mentioned blandly that one of the best fertilizers is old cow 
manure. At the conclusion of his talk, one of the richest ladies in the 
community told him that she had enjoyed his talk and meant to heed 
his suggestions. “But tell me,” she pleaded, “where can I find an old 
cow?” (Cerf, Bumper 1: 306) 


Father was an old newspaperman. He read nothing but old news- 
papers. (Lieberman 19) 


George: Beautiful? Tootsie Sagwell is a homely man chaser. 
Marshall: That’s what I can’t understand. Why does she insist on chas- 
ing homely men? (Gaver and Stanley 227) 


A Classic Home Furnishings Store. (Billboard advertisement for R. C. 
Willey, a local furniture store) '** 


License plate frame issued by a local dealership: “I am a classy car buyer.” 


Olde Country Music. (Billboard advertisement for KBYU-FM, a music 
station that plays classical music. The billboard features a picture of a 
castle in addition to its use of the “e” on “Olde” to make sure that the 
interpretation of music from the old country is accessible.) 


Real People Food. (Television advertisement for JB’s Restaurant) !* 


Walt Morrissey is a big ladies’ man—he goes out with the biggest ladies 
in town. (Allen, Private 234) 


Beyond Modification 


In this chapter we have been primarily focused on the interpretation of 
modifiers as modifiers, and how these constituents may be involved in 
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structural ambiguities. But we should remember that in some cases the 
premodifiers may be interpreted as other lexical or functional catego- 
ries. In Chapter 7 we saw that nouns serving as premodifiers to a follow- 
ing noun (or as the first part of a compound) could be interpreted as 
an entirely separate constituent when following the right kind of verb. 
For example when we put a construction like “clown shoes” after a verb 
like MAKE, we can get an ambiguity between an SVO vs SVOO clause 
type (“We made the clown shoes”). I won’t repeat the different possi- 
bilities here. 

Sometimes when one or more premodifiers occur with a noun head 
in an object position, we can get noun/verb ambiguities that make us 
wonder whether we have an embedded clause as in the following 
headline (which would be ambiguous, even with determiners in front 
of environmental and dog, though not in front of victiém—a plural use 
here, though, could still allow ambiguity to occur, even in regular 
prose): 


“ENVIRONMENTAL UNIT HELPS DOG BITE VICTIM” (Perfetti 
et al. 711) 


Premodifiers, particularly for a head noun in the subject position of 
the sentence may sometimes cause a confusion, allowing the head 
noun subject to be mistaken for the verb. Depending on the number 
and the nature of the premodifiers, some noun/verb words may be 
interpreted transitively, others intransitively. Consider the following 
ambiguities: 


“College demands change.” (Roberts 34) 


“THE BRITISH LEFT WAFFLES.” (Adapted from a headline example 
in Perfetti et al. 710) 


“THE PENTAGON PLANS SWELL DEFICITS.” (Adapted from a 
headline example in Perfetti et al. 708) 


Conclusion 


When considering how some types of structural ambiguities might be 
formed, it is important to recognize the nature of the head noun and 
how its identity might be concealed through the use of determiners or 
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other premodifiers that fail to provide conclusive signals about the 
identity of the constituents they modify. Moreover we should be aware 
of how the particular premodifiers, because of their own homonymy 
with other words, can lead to ambiguity and how combinations of 
premodifiers create some new ambiguous dynamics of their own. 


Chapter 14 


Inventory of Other Modification and 
Scope Ambiguities 


In this chapter we shall consider those modification ambiguities that 
have not been addressed in the preceding chapters. This will include 
not only the postmodification ambiguities, but dangling modifiers, 
squinting modifiers, and sentential modifiers. We shall also note some 
other scope ambiguities, particularly those involving negation. Many of 
the syntactic descriptions that will be given for the ambiguities involving 
postmodifiers will be linear in their presentation, listing, from left to 
right, the kinds of constituents involved in the ambiguity and the order 
in which they occur. Some books might use “linguistic tree” diagrams to 
illustrate the composition of such ambiguities. Although linguistic trees, 
with their visual display of the hierarchical arrangement of the various 
constituents and the branching points, or nodes, where various modifi- 
ers connect, are valuable for displaying a specific interpretation of a 
given structure, their use here would be a little impractical given the 
large number of ambiguities we shall be exploring and the fact that 
each ambiguity would require at least two separate tree diagrams to rep- 
resent the competing interpretations. Given also the fact that our focus 
here is on the composition and creation of ambiguous structures rather 
than describing and visually illustrating the resulting interpretations, we 
shall use linear left-to-right descriptions of the structures that result in 
ambiguity. 


Postmodification Ambiguities 


In the preceding chapter we saw how modifiers may work ambiguously 
when they precede noun phrases. But modifiers also commonly follow 
noun and verb phrases. Those modifiers that apply to preceding noun 
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phrases or verb phrases will be referred to as “postnominal” and “post- 
verbal” modifiers respectively. In some published articles, Stageberg 
divides up the postnominal modifiers and postverbal modifiers and 
discusses some of their combinations that could lead to ambiguity. 
We shall now consider both major types of ambiguities. 


Postnominal modifiers 


Stageberg shows that the postnominal modifiers that may be positioned 
ambiguously consist of prepositional phrases, relative clauses, particip- 
ial phrases (which I will call “participial clauses”), appositives, and infin- 
itive phrases (which I will refer to as “infinitive clauses”) (“Ambiguities” 
362). The introduction of a postmodifier that can semantically apply to 
more than one preceding phrase or clause is likely to cause an ambigu- 
ity, though this is undoubtedly affected by various pragmatic factors. 
Although a single postmodifier can result in what Stageberg calls 
a “pattern ambiguity” (cf. “Ambiguities” 357 for this term), many such 
pattern ambiguities actually result as the number of postmodifiers stack 
up after a noun (or verb) head. In fact, as we saw in the preceding 
chapter, Stageberg warns specifically against “successive modifiers” 
(“Writing” 307). Throughout several articles he lists various combina- 
tions that may result in structural ambiguities. Below I will provide a list 
of many of these structures, though I will change a few of his terms to 
provide consistency through the list (his terms are not entirely uniform 
from one published article to another) and I will change some terms to 
bring greater consistency to my discussion here. Even though some of 
the listed structures are identified in more than one of his articles, 
I will generally use his 1971 article (“Ambiguities”) as a beginning point, 
listing other articles when they provide types not found in that article. 
Let’s look now at some ambiguous postnominal structures identified by 
Stageberg. In what follows, the specific example sentences to illustrate 
the structures are my own: 


Noun head + prepositional phrase + relative clause (“Ambiguities” 362) 
The actor in the movie that we saw. 


Noun head + relative clause + prepositional phrase (“Ambiguities” 362) 
The leaves that were raked by the tree. 

Noun head + prepositional phrase + adverb of place or time 
(“Ambiguities” 362) 
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A discussion of the weather forecast last Friday. 

Noun head + prepositional phrase + -ing or -ed participial clause 
(“Ambiguities” 362) 
The leader of the company cheating customers. 

Noun head + prepositional phrase + prepositional phrase 
(“Ambiguities” 363) 
The man near the road with broad shoulders. 

Noun head + appositive + prepositional phrase + relative clause 
(“Ambiguities” 363) 
My friend, a secretary to the CEO, who sang. 

Noun head + relative clause + appositive (“Ambiguities” 363) 
The visitor who represented the mayor, a fine gentleman. 

Noun head + infinitive clause + prepositional phrase (“Ambiguities” 
363) 
An opportunity to visit the school for vocational training. 

Noun head + participial clause + prepositional phrase (“Teachers” 33) 
A chef washing dishes in the kitchen. 

Noun head + prepositional phrase + appositive (“Teachers” 33) 


The child near the mayor, a spoiled brat. 

Noun head + participial clause + relative clause (“Noun” 237) 
The candidate introducing his son, who had embezzled campaign 

funds. 

Noun head + “and” + noun head + _ prepositional phrase 
(“Noun” 237) 
The football players and cheerleaders in fancy skirts. 

Noun head in “object-of-verb position” + present participle + “anything 
grammatical” (“Noun” 237) 
We watched the man shoveling the steps. 

Noun head + participial clause + appositive (“Writing” 310) 
The surgeon stitching the wound, an ugly one. 

Noun head + relative clause + participial clause (“Some Structural 
Ambiguities” 484) 
The dog that angered his owner, drooling on the carpet. 

Noun head + relative clause + relative clause (“Some Structural 
Ambiguities” 484) 
The lady who was buying a shirt that was worn out. 

Noun head + participial clause + participial clause (“Some Structural 
Ambiguities” 484) 
Dogs frightening customers barring their teeth. 
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Note that in the preceding list the participial clauses that are not in the 
final modifier position will often need to utilize a transitive verb in order 
for a structural ambiguity to occur with the subsequent modifier. 

The preceding list of postnominal modifiers doesn’t even exhaust the 
possible combinations of postnominal modifiers that could lead to 
structural ambiguity. For example, there are possible variations of the 
noun head + “and” + noun head + prepositional phrase type. Instead of 
a prepositional phrase in the final position, we could get the same sort 
of ambiguity with a final relative clause or participial clause. 

The above list of structures given by Stageberg is also incomplete 
because we could add more modifiers and because it only begins to tap 
the possible combinations that exist within and among the modifiers. 
For example, in the list provided above, the first combination given 
is “Noun head + prepositional phrase + relative clause.” The sample 
sentence I have provided for this is “The actor in the movie that we saw.” 
In this noun phrase the relative pronoun ¢hat within the relative clause 
also serves as a direct object within its own clause. But it could instead 
have had a different constituent role in its clause as we can see in the 
following examples, which include my original example: 


The actor in the movie that we saw. (that as direct object) 

The actor in the movie that annoyed so many people. (that as 
subject) 

The actor in the movie that someone told us about. (that as object of 
preposition) 


We may also add to these various possibilities that variety of positions in 
the main clause, where the entire noun phrase “the actor in the movie 
that we saw” (or its variations) may occur such as the subject position 
(“The actor in the movie that we saw was famous”), direct object posi- 
tion (“I knew the actor in the movie that we saw”), subject complement 
position (“He was the actor in the movie that we saw”), etc. (For a listing 
of the various types of relative clauses according to the function of their 
relative pronoun as well as according to the larger clausal positions in 
which the head noun modified by the relative clause may be placed, see 
Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman 579.) 

As we work with postnominal modifiers to create ambiguities, it is 
essential to keep the number compatible between the parts that must be 
connected ambiguously. In one of the examples above, “the lady who 
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was buying a shirt that was worn out,” the two nouns, lady and shirt, as 
well as the verb was, are all singular. If one of the nouns had been 
a plural, the singular verb in the subsequent relative clause would have 
prevented the ambiguity from occurring. 

The preceding structures are of course potentially useful for humor. 
For example, an instance of the structural type, noun head + preposi- 
tional phrase + -ing or -ed participial clause was made famous in the 
movie, Mary Poppins: 


Bert: “IT know a man with a wooden leg named Smith.” 
Uncle Albert: “What’s the name of the other leg?” (as cited in Lederer, 
More 181)'*° 


The particular type of postmodifying ambiguity illustrated in this joke 
also constitutes what is often called a “dangling modifier.” More will be 
said about dangling modifiers later in this chapter. 


Postverbal modifiers 


We shall now consider some ambiguous combinations involving 
the postmodifiers of verbs. Once again, we shall consider some of 
Stageberg’s work. In published articles he identifies constructions in 
which a postverbal modifier by one of the interpretations may also apply 
to a noun phrase, resulting in a pattern ambiguity where we can’t be 
sure whether the modifier applies to a preceding verb or instead to a 
noun (in what follows, I have again slightly revised the way he labels 
some of his information; and the example sentences are mine): 


Verb head + noun object + prepositional phrase (“Ambiguities” 363) 
We criticized the man in the car. 

Verb head + noun object + infinitive clause (“Ambiguities” 363) 
The student brought the material to learn. 

Verb head + noun object + adverb (“Ambiguities” 364) 
They took the ornaments downstairs. 

Verb head + prepositional phrase + prepositional phrase (“Writing” 310) 
We walked near the cow with an expensive camera. 


Now let’s look at an example of a joke using a variation of the Verb head 
+ noun object + adverb environment listed above. In this joke the object 
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happens to consist of a gerundive clause containing a prepositional 
phrase before the final adverb, again, which functions ambiguously: 


A young employee turned to his colleague and said: “I feel like 
punching the boss in the face again.” 

“Again? Did you say again?” 

“Yeah, I felt ike punching him in the face once before.” (Tibballs, 
Humor 62) 


Again, the preceding list of postverbal modifiers is only illustrative of 
some possibilities and doesn’t present the only potential combinations 
in which a postmodifier may be interpreted as applying to both a pre- 
ceding verb or noun. For example, we could also have an ambiguity 
involving a verb head + noun object + participial clause, as in the follow- 
ing two examples: 


Ed: What is a gentleman farmer? 
Ned: A man who milks cows wearing a top hat. 
Ed: I’ve never seen cows wearing top hats. (Stupid 33) 


It was an important dinner, and the host, giving last-minute instruc- 
tions, reminded the cook not to serve the salad dressed, but to serve 
it undressed, since he wanted to take care of that detail himself. But at 
the salad course he was horrified to see the cook, clad only in her slip, 
come through the door carrying the salad bowl. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” he asked. 

“You said undressed,” she retorted, “but this is as far as I go!” (Reader’s 
Digest Treasury 53) 


One important fact revealed by the above list is that it is not necessary 
to have multiple postmodifiers for a postmodifying ambiguity to occur. 
Although multiple postmodifiers may certainly result in a structural 
ambiguity, one postmodifier is enough to do the job. In many cases, just 
having an object followed by a modifier will result in an ambiguity if that 
modifier may be applied to both the verb and the object. In fact, one of 
the most commonly exploited environments for a postmodifying ambi- 
guity corresponds to one of the above types where a noun object is fol- 
lowed by a single prepositional phrase. We can see this in the one-liner 
that Groucho Marx made famous: “One morning I shot an elephant in 
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my pyjamas. How he got into my pyjamas Ill never know” (cited in 
Tibballs, Zingers 273). In this example we can’t tell whether “in my 
pyjamas” is modifying the verb shot or its direct object elephant. The same 
ambiguity is also evident in the following two jokes: 


A lady went into a clothing store and asked, “May I try on that dress in 
the window?” 

“Well,” replied the sales clerk doubtfully, “don’t you think it would 
be better to use the dressing room?” (D. Clark 239) 


Never hit a man with glasses. Hit him with something bigger and heav- 
ier. (Tibballs, Zingers 19) 


Another important fact to note from the previous list of structures is 
that a prepositional phrase may follow an object of a preposition instead 
of a direct object and still lead to an ambiguity, as we can see in the 
following joke: 


It says Scotland Yard are looking for a very small man with one eye. 
If he’s that small, you'd think they’d use both eyes. (Ronnie Barker in 
“Open All Hours,” as reported by Tibballs, Z:ngers 401) 


Although it is common for an ambiguity to occur after a verb and object 
noun phrase, the same kind of ambiguity may occur after a noun phrase 
that occurs in a different type of nominal position. We can see this in the 
following humorous text in which the modifier follows a noun in the 
subject complement position: 


The cause of death was determined to be strangulation by the medical 
examiner. (Lederer, Bride 163) 


We shall now continue by looking at four other structures that 
Stageberg also identifies. In these combinations, the modifier is under 
stood to apply to a verb by both interpretations (again, I have slightly 
altered the way the structures are labeled, and the example sentences 
are mine). Note also that the term “adverbial” is a more general term 
that can include adverbs as well as prepositional phrases, adverbial 
clauses, or adverbial noun phrases such as “Friday” or “next year”: 
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Verb head + infinitive clause (+ noun object) + adverbial (“Writing” 311) 
I wanted to bring the dog in the morning. 

Verb head (+ noun object) + infinitive clause + adverbial (“Writing” 311) 
I asked the plumber to come at 9:00. 

Verb head + noun object + relative clause + adverbial (“Writing” 311) 
She ate the pizza that she had made quickly. 

Verb head (+ noun object) + “and” + verb head + adverbial (“Writing” 311) 
He practiced the piano and sang in the shower. 


Once again, this list could be further expanded. For example, we could 
also expand our list by specifying which type of adverbial occurs in the 
final position. Thus each of the four types given above could have sub- 
stituted “prepositional phrase,” “adverb,” “adverbial clause,” or in some 
selective cases, even “noun phrase” for the label “adverbial.” 

One or two additional examples from Stageberg (“Some Structural 
Ambiguities” 482) serve to show that other object clauses, besides 
infinitive ones, may lead to structural ambiguities when followed by an 
adverbial. We can, for example, generate an ambiguity like “I predicted 
that he would come in the morning.”'*' But rather than try to specify 
every conceivable variation, it is enough to recognize some of the gen- 
eral principles by which particular combinations of modifiers may lead 
to structural ambiguities. For example, one important principle is that 
some modifiers may modify more than one type of constituent. Simi- 
larly, some constituent head types may be modified by more than one 
type of constituent. We should also remember Stageberg’s observation 
about the increased potential for ambiguity when there are “successive 
modifiers” (“Writing” 307). 


Additional adverbial clause modification ambiguities 


Adverbial clauses such as temporal or explanatory clauses may also help 
set up structural ambiguities. When these are preceded by more than 
one clause, such as a preceding main clause and subordinate clause, 
then an ambiguity may often occur (cf. Quirk et al. 1042). We can see 
this type of ambiguity in sentences such as “I'll let you know whether [Il 
need you here when the doctor arrives” (Quirk et al. 1042) or “We were 
suspicious of the man visiting the lady psychiatrist because of his erratic 
behavior.” A postmodifying adverbial clause can, of course, also create 
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an ambiguity after two coordinated independent clauses as in “Jacob 
built a sandcastle, and Michael looked for starfish while we were swim- 
ming.” Furthermore, as we saw in Chapter 8, when an adverbial clause 
directly follows a verb that may be both transitive or intransitive, we can 
sometimes have an ambiguity about whether the larger structure is an 
SV + Adverbial structure or instead an SVO structure as in “She remem- 
bered when she saw me” (Quirk et al. 1059). This seems particularly true 
when the adverbial clause is a temporal one. 


Additional Types of Modifier Ambiguities 


We shall now move beyond our examination of the larger modifier 
sequences and look at some additional modifier ambiguities. These 
next ambiguities are not exclusively premodifier or postmodifier 
ambiguities and thus merit a separate consideration. 


Dangling modifiers 


One of the most commonly acknowledged modifier ambiguities involves 
what are commonly referred to as “dangling modifiers.” Kolln defines a 
dangling modifier as “a verb phrase placed so that it has no clear 
relationship to its subject, which is the word it should modify” (Rhetorical 
296). When a dangling modifier is a participial clause, it is sometimes 
referred to as a “dangling participle.” In some cases the intended 
subject may not even be present anywhere in the sentence. Numerous 
examples of dangling modifiers have appeared in various books that 
caution students how to be clear in their writing, or books that repro- 
duce bloopers that have occurred in print. An example of the kind of 
dangling modifiers that people commonly criticize would be the follow- 
ing sentence: “Teaching the class, the ceiling fan suddenly stopped.” In 
this sentence the participial clause, “teaching the class,” has no noun 
phrase subject constituent to attach to except ceiling fan. And we can be 
pretty sure that that is not the intended target of the modifier. The 
modifier is thus dangling. In sentences like the example above, although 
there is only one constituent actually present to which the modifier 
could apply, our ability to anticipate what the speaker or writer might 
have intended sometimes allows us to see an additional though unex- 
pressed possible meaning. 
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Dangling modifiers commonly involve participle constructions, 
whether the -ing or -ed/-en type (“Teaching the class, the ceiling fan 
suddenly stopped” or “Fired from his job, the empty house felt even 
more uncomfortable”) or infinitive clauses (“To build a house success- 
fully, architectural plans are essential”). As Kolln shows, prepositional 
phrases may also serve as dangling modifiers when the prepositional 
phrases contain a gerund as the object of the preposition. She provides 
the following examples in which the asterisk indicates the ungrammati- 
cality of the sentences: 


*After finishing the decorations, the ballroom looked beautiful. 
*Since culling down on fats, my cholesterol level has dropped. 
(Rhetorical 195) 


Hodges and Whitten also caution us about “dangling elliptical adverb 
clauses” such as “When confronted with these facts, not one word was 
said” (305). This last type brings up an important point. It should be 
noted that ellipsis is often a contributing factor to ambiguities involving 
dangling modifiers. In the examples of dangling modifiers using parti- 
ciple constructions, infinitive clauses, and adverb clauses that we have 
seen, the omission of an NP subject is critical to the resulting ambiguity. 

Kolln is careful to point out that although dangling modifiers often 
occur at the beginning of the sentence, they may occur at the end of 
the sentence, after the main clause. She provides a contrast in the 
following two sentences, the second of which places the dangling modi- 
fier at the end: 


*Since leaving school, good jobs have not been easy to find.'” 
*Jobs have not been easy to find since leaving school. (Rhetorical 162; 
cf. also p. 196 for a similar discussion) 


Kolln also identifies some structures that can help set up a dangling 
participle. One of these is the passive voice, which, as she shows, may 
omit the subject (agent) of the verb from the main clause, depriving the 
participle construction of a subject as well (Understanding 193). Note 
the following sentence, where the dangling participle is italicized: 
“* Having worked hard since 6 A.M., the project was completed before 
noon” (Understanding 193). 
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Other structures that Kolln identifies as helping to set up a dangling 
participle, as well as other dangling modifiers, include the there- 
transformation and what she refers to as an “it-cleft” (Rhetorical 184). 
Note her following examples in which the meaningful subject has either 
been postponed or removed altogether, setting up a dangling participle: 


*Knowing how much work I had to do, it was good of you to come and 
help (184). 

*Having moved all the outdoor furniture into the garage, there was 
no room left for the car (184). 


In reality many of us use dangling modifiers, even in our writing, and 
think nothing of it. The ones that occasion scorn or humor are usually 
the ones that are very obviously ambiguous or are grammatically struc- 
tured to give prominence to an obviously unacceptable interpretation. 
Most readers probably wouldn’t give the dangling modifier in the 
following sentence a second thought: “When teaching students, it is 
important to accommodate different learning styles.” This previous 
sentence technically contains a dangling modifier, yet most of us 
probably wouldn't object to it (for a discussion of some specific types of 
dangling modifier constructions that are commonly tolerated, as well 
as pragmatic circumstances in which some dangling modifiers seem to 
be more acceptable, please see Quirk et al. 1122-23). 

When we deliberately construct a dangling modifier, perhaps the 
easiest starting point is to form a participle clause. The content of this 
clause should be compatible with two possible subjects that could be 
given in an immediately following clause, though only one of these 
subjects, and preferably the less likely one (the one that is only possible 
in some ridiculous universe of discourse), is provided at the beginning 
of the subsequent clause. Other dangling modifier types may, of course, 
be created by following some of the information about alternative 
structures that has been illustrated in this section. 


Squinting modifiers 


A squinting modifier is a modifier that can be interpreted as applying 
either to a preceding or following constituent. In our examination of 
squinting modifiers we shall consider three major types. First of all, 
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some may stand between two different verbs (cf. Taha 260). Taha 
provides the following examples: 


(1) The members who attend the club frequently commend it. 
(2) The lady you met now and then came to visit us. 

(3) The friends you praise sometimes deserve it. 

(4) They were told to check carefully printed instructions. 

(5) They were encouraged seriously to study abroad. (260) 


These examples show that adverbs of manner and adverbs of time or 
frequency are easily employed as squinting modifiers between two 
verbs, whether the two verbs occur near each other because of the use 
of a relative clause after a subject and before the verb of the main 
clause (as in the first three examples), or whether one of the verbs to 
which the modifier applies is a participle verb form serving as a pre- 
modifier itself to a following noun direct object (as in the fourth 
example), or whether the modifier falls between a transitive verb in 
the main clause and the verb in a subordinated object clause (as in the 
fifth example). In still another variation of these, Hodges and Whitten 
provide an example in which the squinting modifier occurs between a 
gerund and a verb: “Jogging often relaxes her” (303). 

A second major type of squinting modifier that can cause an ambigu- 
ity involves a particular set of adverbs such as particularly, especially, only, 
and also that can modify nouns as well as verbs when these modifiers are 
placed after a subject noun phrase and before its accompanying verb 
(Taha 261). As Taha explains, in such ambiguities we “cannot tell 
whether the adverb is a postnominal modifier or a preverbal modifier” 


(261). Taha provides the following sentence examples:' 


Little children particularly enjoy cartoons. 

His young brother especially likes to play football. 
Married couples only were invited to the party. 
His sister also speaks French. 

The boys then went to the park. (Taha 261) 


The final set of squinting modifiers to consider is one that can 
occur between a preceding verb and an immediately following adver- 
bial, allowing an ambiguity about which of the two constituents it is 
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modifying. Various adverbs can set up this ambiguity, with one particu- 
larly flexible adverb in this regard being right. Many drivers taking direc- 
tions from someone in the car have probably been momentarily confused 
by the instruction to “turn right here.” Consider also the following 
example of a squinting modifier: 


Enough Room To Keep Backseat Drivers Comfortably Out Of Earshot. 


(Lexus car advertisement which shows plush seats, Time January 24, 
1994: 36-37) 


Before leaving our consideration of squinting modifiers, we should 
note one modifier that is especially notorious. This is the adverb only. 
This modifier poses more of a problem in writing than in speech because 
speech is likely to distinguish the intended meanings through superseg- 
mental factors. Webster’s Dictionary of English Usage notes that the 
placement of only is commonly viewed as faulty (ambiguous) when it 
occurs “between the subject and the verb or between the auxiliary verb 
and the main verb” (691). We can see this with a sentence like “The 
professor only reads the newspaper on Saturdays.” Webster’s notes the 
“clarifying” role of “stress and intonation” in speech but explains that 


” 


in “current edited prose,” it is customary to place only “immediately 
before (or sometimes after) the word or words it modifies” (693). Even 
with this, we must be careful. Indeed, in the example above, the 
movement of only before “on Saturdays,” rather than clarifying when 
the professor reads the newspaper, could instead yield a different 
squinting modifier ambiguity. Of course if our desire is to create rather 
than avoid ambiguity, we may note the flexibility of the form and put it 
where it can create the greatest confusion. 

Webster’s Dictionary of English Usage doesn’t believe, despite cautions 
about it that are given in college handbooks, that squinting modifiers 
are really very common or pose much of a problem (869-70). Interest- 
ingly enough, Webster’s does indicate that one of the causes behind the 
occurrence of squinting modifiers is apparently the attempt to avoid 
splitting an infinitive, as in this example that they give from The British 


“ 


Banking Mechanism: . authorities would be required correctly to 
anticipate their requirements” (as cited in Webster’s 870). Here then in 
order to avoid putting correctly after to, which would have clarified its use 


as a modifier of the verb anticipate, the attempt to avoid splitting the 
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infinitive apparently motivated the writer to place it after required, 
which then opened the door for an ambiguity about which verb it is 
modifying. 


Ambiguous sentential adverbials 


Some adverbials may be interpreted as modifying both the overall sen- 
tence and some specific individual constituent like a verb or adjective. 
Ambiguities involving these adverbials manifest themselves in different 
ways. We shall begin by considering some adverbs such as hopefully 
and thankfully, which Webster’s labels as “attitudinal sentence adverbs” 
(838). Their contribution to ambiguity is apparent in a sentence like 
“Hopefully he planned for the picnic.” Is hopefully modifying the entire 
sentence, or is it instead telling us how he planned for the picnic (with 
lots of hope)? The potential for ambiguity has been one justification 
given by prescriptivists for not using words like hopefully as sentential 
modifiers (838). Whether such structures are usually ambiguous in 
actual use is debatable, but the potential for ambiguity is certainly there. 
Note the following word-plays, which illustrate not only the ambiguous 
potential of sentential adverbs, but also the fact that their position is not 
limited to the beginning of the sentence and that sentential modifiers 
need not consist of just one word: 


. . the drama critic who, instead of writing that “the play ended 
happily” wrote: “The play ended, happily.” (Esar 178) 


Angry customer: I thought you said this was a good car. It won’t even go 
uphill. 
Used car dealer: 1 said, “On the level, it’s a fine car.” (B. Phillips, World’s 257) 


Another group of sentential modifiers are “emphasizers” (cf. Quirk 
et al. 583). Among the list of emphasizers that Quirk et al. provide, 
those that I think may serve ambiguously include clearly, plainly, frankly, 
honestly, simply, and fairly. These adverbs may create ambiguities because 
of their resemblance to adverbs of manner. Thus we may be confused 
about whether these words are modifying a sentence or just a verb within 
the sentence, as in the following example from Stageberg: “The fort was 
simply demolished” (“Teachers” 32). Stageberg indicates that for this 
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type of ambiguity to occur involving an adverb like simply and a past 
participle, the adverb needs to be placed before the participle 
(“Teachers” 32). But in addition to their interaction with past partici- 
ples, the emphasizers can create ambiguity in other environments as 
well. Now consider the following word-plays: 


Alderman: “Congratulate me, Mollie, I’ve won the election.” 

Wife (surprised): “Honestly?” 

Alderman: “Now what in thunder did you have to bring that up for?” 
(Moulton 378) 


“Koepplinger bread keeps you slim, naturally.” (Advertisement 
reported in Nilsen, “Teaching” 32) 


Some sentential adverbs are not related to expressing a state of mind 
or emotion or providing emphasis, but rather offering some outside 
comment about a proposed action, providing a preliminary outline of a 
forthcoming discussion, introducing a concessive comment or qualifier 
on what is being said, etc. Once again, in these cases we sometimes have 
an ambiguity about whether a particular modifier is referring to the 
larger clause or sentence or alternatively (at least in most cases) whether 
it refers to a smaller constituent within the clause or sentence. These 
modifiers may consist of different types of adverbs or adverbials, includ- 
ing prepositional phrases, adverbial clauses, or even participial clauses: 


Outside of a dog, a book is man’s best friend. Inside of a dog, it’s too 
dark to read. (Groucho Marx, as reported in Tibballs, Zingers 316) 


“Does your wife spend her evenings at home, generally speaking?” 
“She does, and is.” (Copeland and Copeland 264) 


The nation is prosperous on the whole, but how much prosperity is there 
in a hole? (Will Rogers, as reported in Copeland and Copeland 655) 


“Well, she’s a pretty good girl, for one thing.” 
“Oh, what’s the one thing?” (Allen, Private 313) 


Although he apparently liked Salzburg, P. D. Q. did not stay around 
long; .. . Years later he told a friend, “I apparently liked Salzburg.” 
(Schickele 9) 
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In the first place, information on this period is very spotty, since it 
consists entirely of entries in Johanna Carolina Bach’s leopard-skin 
diary; in the second place, there was virtually nothing, since most of 
the family records were lost when they moved from the first place. 
(Schickele 4) 


“Oh, well,” said the uncomplaining college student as he surveyed the 
wreck. “I always said I would have a motorcycle one day, and now 
I’ve had a motorcycle one day.” (Esar 273) 


Two modifiers, almost and nearly, display a peculiar potential for 
ambiguity when they occur with some verbs that can indicate a process 
or change of state, such as KILL, DIE, OPEN, CLOSE, DESTROY, 
START, STOP, BREAK, REPAIR, etc. If I say, “He almost destroyed their 
car,” it can be unclear whether he did something that seriously 
damaged their car, or instead whether a situation developed in which 
he almost did something that would have destroyed their car. Although 
some grammarians might view both interpretations involving almost 
as resulting from structures in which it modifies the verb, my analysis 
here will attribute one of the meanings (the situational one) to its 
modification of a sentence. Jokes can exploit this kind of ambiguity: 


I tried to hang myself with a bungee cord. I kept almost dying. 
(Steven Wright, as reported in J. Brown, Comedy 406) 


A Closer Examination of Some Specific Modifier Types 


We shall now resume our inventory approach, looking at some particu- 
lar features and behaviors of specific modifiers. As we do so, we won’t 
revisit the possible combinations that they may have in the sentence, but 
we shall instead look at properties more inherent to the modifier types. 


Prepositional phrases 


One of the powerful features of prepositional phrases is that they may 
modify nouns and verbs and as such may occur either as part of noun 
phrases or verb phrases. And they may sometimes modify adjectives or 
even entire clauses or sentences. This flexibility in what they can modify 
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makes them extraordinarily useful in structural ambiguities and 
a favorite for comedians and others seeking startling word-plays. This 
can occur in a variety of ways. We saw one example of this earlier with 
the one-liner by Groucho about his having shot an elephant in his 
pajamas. Such a joke relies on the ability of a prepositional phrase fol- 
lowing a noun phrase object to modify both the noun phrase or verb. 

Some prepositional phrases may optionally serve as obligatory 
complements to a head noun. Note how the prepositional phrases 
in the jokes below can be ambiguous about whether or not they are 
complements to a preceding noun: 


Mr Maynard asked, “Got anything to cure fleas on a dog?” 
“That depends,” the slow-minded vet replied. “What’s wrong with 
them?” (Rovin, 1001 Great 112) 


I have the best wife in the country. Sometimes I wish she’d stay there. 
(Lieberman 279) 


The ambiguity in the first joke depends on whether we are curing fleas, 
or whether what is to be cured is “fleas on a dog.” The prepositional 
phrase is present by either interpretation, but it is perceived as 
more integral to the meaning in one of the interpretations. The same 
principle applies to the second joke as well. 

Prepositional phrases may also modify the clause or sentence as a 
whole, and because they are flexible in the types of locations they may 
occupy, they may sometimes create an ambiguity about whether they are 
applying to a specific verb or instead applying to the broader clause or 
sentence constituent. This is evident in the following humor line: 


By law you have to turn your headlights on when it’s raining in Florida. 
All right, but who’s going to let me know it’s raining in Florida? 
(Strange de Jim, cited in J. Brown, Squeaky 88) 


And all of this is of course in addition to the other contributions of pre- 
positional phrases to ambiguity when they are sometimes interpreted as 
part of multiword verb phrases or when they occur in ambiguities unrelated 
to any attachment confusion but instead resulting from meanings associ- 
ated with the prepositions themselves, as was examined in Chapter 11. 
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Relative clauses 


Relative clauses modify previous nouns or nominals, telling us some- 
thing about them. In fact, this behavior has given them the name 
“adjectival clause” in some books. Relative clauses may be introduced 
not only by relative pronouns such as who, which, that, or whose, but also 
by relative adverbs such as when, where, and why (cf. Celce-Murcia and 
Larsen-Freeman, 597-601). Although relative clauses do not have the 
flexibility of prepositional phrases in modifying either noun phrases or 
verbs, they do have some behaviors that contribute to interesting struc- 
tural ambiguities. There are several issues we shall now consider about 
relative clauses in relation to the structural ambiguities that they can 
help create. 

The first feature that we will consider is the ability of relative clauses to 
be used restrictively or nonrestrictively. To provide a brief review of 
restrictive and nonrestrictive modifiers, I shall note that restrictive 
modifiers are those modifiers that are necessary or required to help us 
identify a referent. These are, as might be expected, distinguishable 
from nonrestrictive modifiers, which are not necessary for distinguish- 
ing a particular person or thing. We earlier saw this feature in relation to 
lexical premodifiers. The same principle applies with the relative clauses. 
If I have ten dogs and I say that “The dog that has two spots on its back 
will be sold tomorrow,” then the clause “that has two spots on its back” 
is probably essential for distinguishing which dog in particular I am 
talking about and is thus restrictive. On the other hand, if I say, 
“My father, who is currently living in Japan, will not be able to visit us on 
Christmas,” then the relative clause is nonrestrictive since it is not neces- 
sary for distinguishing which person I am speaking about. I only have 
one father, so the additional information, though interesting, is nones- 
sential. The necessity of distinguishing restrictive from nonrestrictive 
clauses is not limited to those relative clauses using relative pronouns 
but extends to the other relative clause types as well. And usage rules 
prescribe that restrictive clauses are not to be set off by commas, whereas 
non-restrictive clauses are preceded and, unless found at the conclusion 
of a sentence, ended with commas. 

As we have already seen, however, we cannot always rely on people’s 
adherence to certain prescriptive rules. And this is certainly the case 
with specific usage rules prescribing comma usage where those rules 
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require that people be able to distinguish between restrictive and 
nonrestrictive clauses. Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman note: “Many 
writers (native and nonnative) omit commas when the meaning is 
clearly nonrestrictive” (604). Thus, when we encounter some relative 
clauses, even as we may note the way commas are used with those clauses, 
we may still be in doubt about whether the clauses are restrictive or non- 
restrictive. Richard Lederer reports that the following appeared in an 
advertisement for one church: “This is the First Baptist Church where 
you are welcome” (Bride 51). The omission of a comma after Church 
would seem to render a restrictive meaning, indicating that those read- 
ing the sign have never before been welcome at a Baptist church. But 
our world experience causes us to question that meaning despite what 
the sign presents. 

Francis Christensen also provides a wonderful example, noted earlier 
by Sir Ernest Gowers in his book (The Complete Plain Words) and drawn 
from a manual, Pre-aircrew English, where faulty punctuation makes a 
substantial interpretational difference: “Pilots, whose minds are dull, do 
not live long” (Christensen and Christensen 103). The commas after 
pilots and dullimply that all pilots are dull and do not live long. But what 
was probably intended was a restrictive meaning (which should have 
appeared without the commas), indicating that only those pilots who 
are dull do not live long. As might be expected, the distinction between 
the two types of relative clauses has been exploited in humor, where the 
relative pronouns are frequently omitted but nonetheless understood: 


In one city, the people have terrible slums [that] they’re ashamed of. 
Changes are in order. Next year they’re going to put in slums they can 
be proud of! (Berle 578) 


Waiter: These are the best eggs [that] we’ve had for years. 
Customer: Well, bring me some you haven’t had around for that long. 
(Rosenbloom, Gigantic 15) 


It should be noted that even though among postmodifiers the distinc- 
tion between restrictive vs nonrestrictive is probably most associated 
with relative clauses, it may occur with other phrase types as well. 

The next ambiguity potential with relative clauses results from their 
superficial resemblance to some extraposed structures, cleft construc- 
tions, and appositive clauses. We looked at extraposed clauses in the 
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pronoun chapter. There we noted that sometimes a clausal subject is 
displaced, being moved behind the subject complement of the main 
clause and providing the word it to hold the place of the subject that has 
been displaced. An example of this is “It is silly that he would be angry.” 
These resulting structures may sometimes resemble a sentence contain- 
ing a relative clause, especially when the constituent occupying the sub- 
ject complement slot of the main clause is a noun phrase. Consider a 
sentence such as “It’s a miracle that the old magician was able to work” 
(Fromkin and Rodman 166). In a sentence such as this, it is unclear 
whether “that the old magician was able to work” is a relative clause 
modifying “miracle” or whether it is an extraposed subject clause from 
the underlying structure “That the old magician was able to work was a 
miracle.” 

Relative clauses can also be mistaken for cleft constructions 
(Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman 616), as we can see in the sentence 
“It’s the graduate student who corrects the papers in our class” (626). 
Does this sentence contain a relative clause identifying a specific gradu- 
ate student? Or alternatively, does the sentence employ a cleft structure 
to tell us that as a matter of policy, the graduate student (and not other 
students) has been designated as the grader? We have previously seen 
the productivity of the word thai in ambiguities. Note that in the exam- 
ple just above, if the relative pronoun who had been replaced by that, the 
ambiguity would still have been preserved. (For more on clefts, please 
see the section on “Syntactic placeholders” in Chapter 10.) 

Relative clauses may also be confused with appositive clauses, which 
rename a nominal. The confusion between the two clause types may 
occur because both follow a nominal and can be introduced by that. 
Relative clauses can normally be differentiated from appositive clauses, 
however, since the latter are merely restating or defining a particular 
noun phrase that they follow rather than describing it. Thus in a sen- 
tence like “The idea that Marion was angry must be rejected,” we can tell 
that the clause “that Marion was angry” is what the idea is and thus con- 
stitutes an appositive clause. Notice also that in an appositive clause, in 
contrast to a relative clause, the “that” has no function in its own clause. 
But even with these characteristics to define or distinguish the two types 
of clauses, ambiguity can still occur as in the following sentence: “The 
idea that Fred advanced was ridiculous.” 
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One very important feature associated with relative clauses that 
contributes to structural ambiguity is their ability to sometimes appear 
without their relative pronoun. (See the section on the word that in 
Chapter 12 for a more complete discussion on this.) Indeed, the omis- 
sion of that sometimes allows a structure containing a relative clause to 
be confused with one containing an object clause. We may recall, for 
example, the sentence from Francis in Chapter 12, “The man I know is 
completely honest” (Structure 404). This example owes its ambiguity to 
the possibility of having omitted the relative pronoun. 


Participial clauses 


Participial clauses are commonly referred to in traditional grammar 
books as “participial phrases.” In this book I have referred to these con- 
structions as “participial clauses,” recognizing the fact that some clauses 
are finite and some (like participial clauses) are nonfinite, even allowing 
the absence of a subject. Participial clauses are like prepositional 
phrases in their ability to modify either noun phrases or verbs. This 
flexibility makes them particularly useful for some modifier ambigui- 
ties. Thus a subsequent participial clause could ambiguously modify two 
or more preceding noun phrases, two or more preceding verbs, or a 
combination of the two types of grammatical elements. Consider the 
ambiguity that, according to Lederer, occurred in a religious essay: “The 
Christians who were condemned to death entered the arena to face wild 
lions singing hymns of praise” (More 44). In this excerpt, “singing hymns 
of praise” could be modifying the noun lions or the verb entered. In the 
following joke, the participial clause could be modifying either the verb 
catch or the direct object noun husband: 


Mary: “Did you ever catch your husband flirting?” 
Mabel: “Yes; that’s the very way I did catch him.” (Moulton 155) 


Infinitive clauses 


Like the prepositional phrases and participial clauses, the infinitive 
clauses may modify either noun phrases or verbs. They may also modify 
adjectives. In addition to this, they may serve as the object of a verb. 
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And they may sometimes be mistaken for a prepositional phrase. In the 
next chapter we shall consider a number of ways in which they create 
ambiguity, some of which use at least one of the interpretations as a 
modifier to a preceding noun, verb, or adjective, in addition to the use 
of the infinitive clause as an object. Without wanting to take away from 
the later discussion, I shall provide just a few examples below: 


“He prays to be saved” (Francis, Structure 319) 
“Sam told the doctor to gain credibility” 


[From a headline]: “Henshaw Offers Rare Opportunity To Goose 
Hunters” (“Iwo-Headed Monsters [a]” 439) 


[From a headline]: “$1 million given to better slums” (“Two-Headed 
Monsters [b]” 365) 


As with participial clauses, some infinitive clauses serving as modifiers 
may also be “dangling.” Because we have previously explored this topic, 
it won’t be given further attention here. 


Appositive phrases or clauses 


Appositives are postmodifiers that rename the nouns (or nominals) 
that they follow. Appositives may occur as simple noun phrases or 
instead as clauses. Because both their form and position in sentences 
are shared with other constituent types, they are often involved in 
structural ambiguities. Indeed, when the role or identity of a consti- 
tuent following a noun (or nominal) is not clearly recognizable, that 
subsequent constituent may sometimes be mistaken for an appositive. 
This tendency may be especially strong among children, whose knowl- 
edge of syntax is still not sufficiently developed to solve some of the 
inverted syntax of poetry and songs. In Chapter 2 we noted the confu- 
sion of some small children who thought the words to the religious 
song “Gladly the cross I’d bear” were “Gladly, the cross-eyed bear.” 
The children didn’t recognize the title’s words as the uncommon, 
though still possible, word order of adverb, direct object, subject, and 
verb. Instead, the children interpreted Gladly as a noun, with the sub- 
sequent words (the cross I'd bear), whose grammatical identity they 
didn’t recognize, as an appositive (thus the reinterpretation of the 
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structure as “the cross-eyed bear”). Another example of an unclear 
constituent being considered to be an appositive is found in the follow- 
ing joke: 


The kindergarten teacher was showing her class an encyclopedia page 
picturing several national flags. She pointed to the American flag and 
asked, “What flag is this?” 

A little girl called out, “That’s the flag of our country.” 

“Very good,” the teacher said. “And what is the name of our 
country?” 

“Tis of thee,” the girl said confidently. (Lederer, Bride 4—5) 


Appositive noun phrases are easily mistaken for a separate (nonmodify- 
ing) clausal constituent when they follow a verb that may be both a 
monotransitive verb (setting up an SVO clause) or alternatively, either a 
ditransitive verb (setting up an SVOO clause) or complex transitive verb 
(setting up an SVOC clause). Thus depending on whether “the best 
trumpet player in town” is an appositive or not (and assuming a case 
where we cannot depend on a writer’s use of commas to clarify the rela- 
tionship), the sentence “We brought my brother the best trumpet player 
in town” could be an SVO vs SVOO clause type. Similarly, the sentence 
“We found my brother the best trumpet player in town” could be an 
SVO, SVOO, or even an SVOC clause type. 

Earlier in this chapter as we examined relative clauses, we noted their 
occasional resemblance to appositive clauses. We also saw that some- 
times this can result in an ambiguous sentence like “The idea that Fred 
advanced was ridiculous.” 

Perhaps the most common environment in which an appositive 
may create an ambiguity is when it occurs as a noninitial nominal in 
a series. In this case, particularly in writing, where intonation will 
not clarify the intent behind the utterance, an ambiguity is likely to 
occur. Stageberg identifies this ambiguity type and provides the 
following example: “At her bedside were her husband, Captain 
Horace Brown, a physician, and two nurses” (“Ambiguities” 364). 
We previously noted this type of ambiguity in Chapter 12 when we 
discussed coordination. At that time we also saw that the same type of 
ambiguity may occur when even just two noun phrases are coordinated. 
For examples of this as well as a more detailed discussion of 
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apposition in coordination ambiguities, please see the earlier 
chapter. 


Structural Ambiguities and Negation 


Some ambiguities stem from the presence of a negative marker such as 
not, no, and never. When such an element occurs in the sentence or 
clause we may have trouble determining the scope of negation, which 
Quirk et al. define as “the stretch of language over which the negative 
item has a semantic influence” (787). In this section we shall consider a 
few ambiguous structure types related to the scope of negation. 


Focus ambiguities involving negation 


When a sentence or clause contains a negative expression, the intended 
scope of the negative may apply broadly or narrowly. And the kind of 
stress we apply in our speech can signal our intended meaning. Hofmann 
provides the example “He didn’t kiss his wife last night” and explains 
that in this sentence when the stress is on the auxiliary didn’t, the scope 
of the negative is the broadest, including the rest of the sentence (47). 
But Hofmann also uses that same sentence to show how the meaning 
can change according to varying stress patterns, as some words are 
stressed more than others. As might be guessed, focus ambiguities are 
normally a bigger confusion in writing than speech because speech may 
more readily signal the intended stress pattern. But focus ambiguities 
have proven to be a valuable strategy in humor as comedians carefully 
avoid signaling an intended focus until they are ready to spring the 
punchline, which then reveals that the intended focus was on some- 
thing different from where the audience first assumed it to be. Bennett 
Cerf reports on a gag used by the comedian Ed Wynn in the show, 
Manhattan Mary: 


Wynn was a waiter in one scene. “I don’t like all the flies in here,” 
complained one patron. “Show me the ones you don’t like,” suggested 
Wynn, “and I'll throw ‘em out.” (Cerf, Bumper 1: 730) 


The comic biography of the fictitious composer P. D. Q. Bach provides 
this explanation: 
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Although he may have been passionately ignored, there is no evidence 
to suggest that P. D. Q. Bach suffered physical cruelty at the hands of 
his parents. Their feet is a different matter. (Schickele 30) 


Now consider two additional examples: 


She didn’t want to marry him for his money, but she just couldn’t 
figure out any other way to get it. (Braude 180) 


Wise Guy #1: Hiya, stupid. 
Wise Guy #2:1 didn’t come here to be insulted. 
Wise Guy #1: No? Where do you usually go? (L. Phillips 14) 


Negative followed by because 


Webster’s Dictionary of English Usage notes that “a number of handbooks 
along with Heritage 1982 and Longman 1984 point out that there can be 
ambiguity when because follows a negative verb in a sentence. A typical 
illustrative sentence might be ‘He didn’t leave because he was afraid’” 
(171). The question here surrounds whether he left or stayed, with because 
introducing a clause that either explains why he stayed or instead rules 
out one possible reason for his having left. Webster’s does acknowledge 
that a comma could play a role in clarifying this ambiguity (in the exam- 
ple above, a comma after leave would indicate that he stayed), though 
Webster’s indicates that the ambiguity could best be clarified through a 
revision of the sentence itself (171). Dickerson notes a similar ambiguity 
with regard to legal writing: 


A terminal “because” clause is often ambiguous in that it is not clear 
whether the clause applies to the entire statement or merely to the 
phrase immediately preceding. For example, in the sentence, “The 
union may not rescind the contract because of hardship,” it may 
not be clear whether the draftsman intends to say, “The union may 
not rescind the contract, because to do so would cause hardship” 
or “The union may not rescind the contract, using hardship as 
the justification.” The ambiguity lies in the doubt whether the word 
“not” negates the broad power to “rescind the contract” or the 
narrower power to “rescind the contract because of hardship.” 
(Dickerson 233) 
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Negation and clause-final adverbials 


Quirk et al. explain that “the scope of the negation normally extends 
from the negative item itself to the end of the clause, but it need not 
include an end-placed adverbial” (787). An important implication 
of this is that the scope of negation in relation to the end-placed 
adverbial may thus be ambiguous. Huddleston and Pullum provide 
the example “He didn’t vote four times” (717) and explain that in this 
example the negative not could apply broadly, indicating that four 
times is not an accurate measure of his voting frequency. Or not 
could apply more narrowly (the adverbial four times having a broader 
scope) to indicate that there were four occasions when he didn’t 


vote (717). 


Negation and foo 


The adverb too, when combined with a negative can sometimes result 
in a structural ambiguity. This is related to one of the uses of too as a 
“negatively-oriented polarity-sensitive item,” a member of a set of items 
which, as Huddleston and Pullum explain, “prefer negative contexts 
over positive ones... .” (822-23). In their discussion of these items 
they use the subscript “n” in connection with the members of this 
set that have additional possible meanings beyond their negatively- 
oriented polarity-sensitive one. With regard to the ambiguity of too, 
they explain: 


Too, means “very”, as opposed to the ordinary too meaning “exces- 
sively”: the difference is seen in the well-known ambiguity of the 
testimonial writer’s I can’t recommend her too highly (“it’s impossible to 
overstate her good qualities” or, with too,, “I can give only a lukewarm 
recommendation”). (824) 


Now note the following humorous interchange from Milton Berle: 


“That Mrs. Baker is a fine lady to work for.” 
“T like her.” 

“You can’t do too much for her.” 

“T don’t intend to!” (Berle 396) 
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Negation and anymore 


Another environment in which a “negatively-oriented polarity-sensitive 
item” (cf. Huddleston and Pullum 823 for a list of these) combines with 
a negative to create a structural ambiguity involves the word anymore. 
When anymore follows a negated verb, we can interpret the overall 
structure to be negating either any subsequent occurrence of the action 
or state encompassed by the verb, or instead to be negating an increase 
in frequency or involvement with an action or state encompassed by the 
verb. We can see this ambiguity in the following word-play: 


Father: | hope you’re not talking in class anymore! 
Son: Notany more... just about the same amount. (B. Phillips, World’s 
260) 


Modal + not 


In some rare cases, as Quirk et al. explain, when a modal verb such as 
can, could, and may are followed by not, we can get a different scope of 
negation than customarily occurs for those modals (797-98). The 
authors explain that this more unusual meaning uses “a special emphatic 
pause before not.” They provide the following examples (and paren- 
thetical interpretations) where the 'mark indicates a heavy stress on the 
immediately following syllable: 


They may ‘not go swimming (“They are allowed not to go 
swimming.” ) 

You can (simply) 'not obey the order. (“It’s possible for you not 
to obey the order.”) (797-98) 


When spoken, the utterances above are quite clear in conveying the 
fact that individuals have an available choice in deciding not to do 
something. But in our normal writing system, where supersegmen- 
tals of pause and stress are not available, at least not for the kinds 
of pause and stress needed above, the sentences above are poten- 
tially ambiguous. They could be indicating both an available choice 
or instead a lack of possibility, permission, or capability for doing 
something. 
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Negation and universal quantifiers/pronouns'” 


Now we shall consider the common ambiguity resulting from 
a combination of a negative word such as never, not, or no with a univer- 
sal quantifier or pronoun, whether those forms are highly inclusive such 
as every, all, any, or anything, and to some extent each, or whether they 
indicate singular exclusivity such as one (including forms which when 
combined with no indicate singularity such as nothing and nobody). In the 
case of the inclusive quantifiers or pronouns, an effective way to fashion 
an ambiguity seems to be to place the negative in a predicate rather 
than try to precede the quantifier or pronoun with a negator in the 
subject position. In other words, the ambiguity doesn’t work when we 
say something like “Not everyone is accustomed to his behavior.” But if 
we instead say, “Everyone is not accustomed to his behavior,” then it is 
unclear whether all are unaccustomed to his behavior or whether just 
some are not accustomed to it. Now consider the sentences below that 
use this kind of structural ambiguity: 


Everybody does not agree with you. 
Everything will not be functioning on Friday. 
Every dog did not obey. 

Any kind of combination doesn’t work. 

Each contestant is not participating. 

All the students will not be coming. 


Stokes provides an example showing that even a modifier like whole can 
help create this same type of ambiguity: “The whole lake wasn’t polluted” 
(694). In this example we can wonder whether the entire lake is clean, 
or instead whether just a part of the lake is not polluted. 

The universal quantifiers or pronouns may follow a negative and still 
create an ambiguity if they occur in the predicate. This is evident in 
Stageberg’s example “They don’t admit any students” (“Noun” 234). 
This could mean that no students are admitted, or it could mean that 
some students are not admitted. 

We shall now look at how negation combines with the singular 
universal notions. As with the other universal quantifiers or pronouns, 
one may create ambiguity when following a negative in the predicate 
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as in “I didn’t see one of them.” This can mean that I saw none of them, 
or alternatively that I saw all but one of them. Stageberg provides an 
additional example, “I cannot find one of my books” (“Noun” 239).'4° 
The negative may also occur in the subject position and create the same 
type of ambiguity by using the determiner no or the negative indefinites 
(nobody, nothing, and none) if followed later by the individualistic one. 
Consider now the following joke: 


Pompous speaker: “There are 100 jails in this state and I’m proud to say 
that no members of my family have ever been in one of them.” 
Voice from the rear: “And which one is that?” (Braude 76) 


Even without a later one, the presence of negative indefinites, which 
integrate both negation and the universal meaning, can sometimes 
create ambiguity in a subject (or even an object) position: “Nothing was 
planned for that location.” 

The determiner no, as well as the related indefinite pronoun forms 
nobody, nothing, and no one may also create ambiguity when they com- 
bine with a comparative such as better, more, less, as__ as, or an adjec- 
tive or adverb carrying the comparative inflection -er. Bolinger provides 
us with an example of this type of ambiguity in a discussion about how a 
literal statement could be misleading: “The oil industry advertises that 
no heat costs less than oil heat, which has to be true because no heat 
costs nothing at all” (165). Note the following examples: 


No one is better for your company than Fred. 

Nothing could clean your house as much as our detergent. 

Nobody will be more productive for your business than he 
will be. 

He is no cleaner. 


Jokes relying on this type of ambiguity appear below: 


He (to wife in ultra gown): “Do you like wearing this evening dress?” 
She: “I feel that nothing is more becoming to me.” 

He: “T have no doubt of that; but wouldn’t that be going a trifle too 
far?” (Copeland and Copeland 237) 
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“My husband likes to do nothing better than to help me with my 
housework.” 
“Yes, mine’s lazy, too.” (Moulton 155) 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have seen that there are some identifiable patterns 
and word orders for ambiguities involving postnominal and postverbal 
ambiguities. We have also seen that some types of modifiers such as 
prepositional phrases, participle clauses, and infinitive clauses may 
modify either nouns or verbs, making these phrase and clause types 
especially useful for creating ambiguity. Relative clauses also display 
some significant potentials of their own as they may be restrictive or 
nonrestrictive, and as they may sometimes resemble appositive, cleft, or 
extraposed constructions. Negatives may also create ambiguities in their 
scope and emphasis. 


Chapter 15 


Ellipsis and Other Reductions 


In this chapter we shall consider ellipsis, an important syntactic 
process frequently involved in many structural ambiguities. By the term, 
“ellipsis,” I refer to omitted syntactic information that is normally recov- 
erable from the surrounding context or from an available syntactic 
structure.'” For example, when I hear someone speak of “a dog and 
cat,” I know that an indefinite article has been omitted in front of cat. 
In other words, the more complete form would be “a dog and a cat.” 
I am easily able to recover the indefinite article. Many other elliptical 
structures imply syntactic information that is as easily recovered. 

Some linguists might insist that the term “ellipsis” only be applied to 
structures where there is “verbatim recoverability,”'** but I will take a 
broader view of what can be called ellipsis, even including syntactic 
information that can reasonably be inferred from not only syntactic 
cues but also real world knowledge, even as its reconstruction may not 
be verbatim. 

Humor often relies on more than one possible reconstruction of the 
ellipsed information. Let’s consider a joke from the professional come- 
dian, Steve Allen: “Saw an ad in the Mirror tonight. AN ADAMS HAT 
FITS YOUR HEAD LIKE A GLOVE .. . And you know how a glove 
would fit your head” (Allen, Private 12). In this example there are at 
least two possible ways of fleshing out the sentence after “like a glove,” 
though one of these ways is more likely and expected than the other. We 
could either say, “like a glove fits your hand” (the more likely way) or 
“like a glove fits your head.” This latter way is less likely, and the con- 
cluding observation which Allen makes actually builds on this startling 
reconstruction of the ellipsed material. But note that the presumably 
more common interpretation that would supply the noun phrase “your 
hand,” wouldn’t do so based on any presence of that noun phrase in the 
earlier structure. Unlike “your head,” which appears in the first part of 
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the utterance, “your hand” is supplied through our contextual world 
knowledge. Now consider the following additional jokes whose recover- 
able syntactic information depends heavily on the larger context of the 
setting or perhaps even world knowledge: 


Doctor: Just remember. Plenty of exercise will kill germs. 
Patient: Great. How do I get the germs to exercise? (L. Phillips 11) 


“What possible excuse can you give for acquitting this defendant?” the 
judge shouted at the jury. 

“Insanity, Your Honor,” replied the foreman. 

“All 12 of you2” (Martha J. Beckman in Modern Maturity, as reported in 
Laughter 44) 


A blonde was really proud of herself for finishing a jigsaw 
puzzle in three months. After all, the box said two to five years. 
(Tibballs, Humor 465) 


Customer: Waiter! This food is terrible. I won’t eat it! You had better 
get the manager. 

Waiter: Won’t do any good, mister. The manager wouldn’t eat it either. 
(B. Phillips, All New 179) 


Doctor: Ask the accident victim his name so we can notify his family. 
Nurse: He says his family knows his name. (Kohl and Young 54) 


“You are certainly kind to send your wife away for a rest.” 
“Yes, heaven knows I need it.” (Copeland and Copeland 273) 


One of the challenges with ellipsis sometimes is in knowing whether or 
not it has been applied. And this uncertainty can lead to structural 
ambiguity, even when no ellipsis has operated. In other words, it is 
because of the fact that it could have been applied, that we sometimes 
have to entertain two different structural possibilities. This is commonly 
the case in the telegraphic language of signs, captions, etc, but it is also 
true in regular prose or discourse. I can illustrate this with one insult 
that begins by making us think that ellipsis has applied to the first part 
of a relative clause, but which concludes in a way that reveals that it 
hasn’t: “I’ve never seen anybody like you. I’ve never even seen anybody 
try to like you” (Heaton 10). In this one-liner, we begin by thinking that 
“I’ve never seen anybody like you” means that I’ve never seen anybody 
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(who is) like you. But the subsequent line makes it clear that like is being 
used as a verb and no such material has been omitted. Of course, the 
presence of ellipsis alone does not constitute structural ambiguity. It is 
only when more than one possible structure is recoverable that we may 
have a structural ambiguity. 

The forms that elliptical constructions take are varied. Sometimes 
a subject is omitted, sometimes an auxiliary verb, sometimes other 
constituents. For a discussion and listing of various types of elliptical 
structures, see Quirk et al. (895-912); Biber et al. (156-58); and Baltes 
(73-87). Here I will highlight some of the common kinds of elliptical 
structures that are particularly useful in structurally ambiguous 
word-plays. I will also look at imperatives, which, although not usually 
considered to be examples of ellipsis, nonetheless represent reduced 
syntactic forms that can sometimes result in structural ambiguity. 

Because a couple of the most significant elliptical structures, specifi- 
cally coordination and comparatives, have been discussed in previous 
chapters, I will not discuss them directly here (though coordination is 
still involved in some structures we will examine in this chapter). But 
the reader is invited to consult the chapter on conjunctions, where these 
structures are more fully discussed. Some important information on 
ellipsis will also be considered in a portion of the next chapter on ques- 
tions and indirect reported speech. 

In this chapter we shall now look at the role of elliptical auxiliary con- 
structions, gapping, imperatives, nonfinite clauses, verbless clauses, and 
nouns and adjectives taking a complement. 


Elliptical Auxiliary Constructions 


In this section we shall examine some coordinated environments in 
which the subsequent clause contains a subject, an auxiliary verb, and 
little else. This reduced auxiliary construction is then susceptible to 
some particular structural ambiguities. We shall begin by considering 
the following paradigm representative of some of these environments: 


Henry could clean the room, and so could I. 
Henry could clean the room, and I could too. 
Henry couldn’t clean the room, and neither could I. 
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Henry couldn’t clean the room, and I couldn’t either. 
Henry could clean the room, but I couldn’t. 
Henry couldn’t clean the room, but I could. 


The paradigm above could be expanded to utilize most of the finite 
auxiliary verbs that may serve as the sole auxiliary verb in a verb con- 
struction or as the first auxiliary verb in a string of auxiliary verbs such 
as could in a string like “could have been seen” or have in “have walked” 
(this generally excludes auxiliaries such as been, being, having, which 
must follow other auxiliaries like have or is). Quirk et al. refer to these 
first auxiliary or sole auxiliary verbs as “operators” (79). The list of 
potential operators includes the modals can, could, would, should, shall, 
may, must, might, will. It also includes the following forms of BE: am, are, 
is, was, were (even when they may actually be serving as a main verb). 
And it includes the following forms of HAVE: have, has, had. Thus if 
I said, “John is cleaning the room,” and I wish to indicate briefly that 
Henry is doing the same thing, I can locate the first auxiliary verb in the 
earlier clause. In this case it is the auxiliary 7s (which also happens to be 
the only auxiliary verb there). This auxiliary can then be inserted into 
the construction “and so is Henry” or “and Henry is too.” If the original 
sentence had been “John has been cleaning the room,” then the 
auxiliary to use would be has. Thus we could add “and so has Henry” or 
“and Henry has too” (If the later clause uses a plural, then we change 
the conjugation of the auxiliary verb accordingly). 

What we have observed about the modals, as well as the auxiliaries BE 
and HAVE, also applies to DO. The auxiliary verb DO is frequently used 
as an operator when no other auxiliary verb is present.' Thus if I use a 
coordinated clause following “Henry cleans the room” and I wish to 
express the idea that I also clean the room, I will utilize the auxiliary DO. 
Thus I might say something like “Henry cleans the room, and I do too” 
or “Henry cleans the room, and so do I.”!° 

We could summarize the kinds of elliptical structures involving 
coordination of auxiliaries evident in the paradigm above in the follow- 
ing way: When operating with the conjunction and following a positive 
clause, we have the structures “and so [AUX] [NP]” or “and [NP] [AUX] 
too.” The term “NP,” as has been mentioned earlier, refers to “noun 
phrase” and includes not only the head noun but also any accompanying 
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determiners (such as a, an, the, that, etc.) , as well as any modifiers describ- 
ing the head noun. The term “NP” may also apply to a pronoun that 
takes the place of the noun phrase, so the label NP in the structural 
description of “and so [AUX] [NP]” could yield clauses like “and so did 
they” or “and so did the boys.” In the paradigm above I used the first 
person singular form “I,” but of course I could have used second or 
third person forms or some other NP. The AUX also varies in form 
according to the requirements that the auxiliary may have for number, 
person and tense agreement, though the modals, as I have previously 
indicated, won’t bear any inflectional suffix. 

When operating with the coordinator and following a negative clause, 
we have the structures “and neither [AUX] [NP]” or “and [NP] [AUX + 
negative] either.” Finally, when operating with the conjunction but 
following a positive clause, we can get “but [NP] [AUX + negative].” 
And when operating with but following a negative clause, we can get 
“but [NP] [AUX].” 

The elliptical structures we have described are especially ripe for 
structural ambiguity when they are coordinated with a preceding clause 
containing an object NP that is possessive. For example, in a sentence 
such as “Jack washes his car, and so do I” it can be unclear whether 
“so do I” means that I wash my car, or whether it means that I wash Jack’s 
car. The same kind of ambiguity applies throughout the paradigm: 
“Jack washes his car and I do too”; “Jack doesn’t wash his car and neither 
do I” etc. It may also occur with the other auxiliary verbs: “Jack can wash 
his car, and so can I”; “Jack can wash his car, and I can too”; etc. 

When using the elliptical expressions involving the auxiliaries, it is 
vital that we keep track of the antecedents that these forms connect 
with. It was in fact inattention to such a detail with the elliptical expres- 
sion “neither do we” that got President George W. Bush into an embar- 
rassing situation. He knew what he intended to say about terrorists and 
what his administration was doing to respond to them, but he didn’t 
carefully keep track of the antecedent to his elliptical expression and 
made the following verbal gaffe, which was reported nationally: 


“Our enemies are innovative and resourceful, and so are we. They 
never stop thinking about new ways to harm our country and our 
people, and neither do we.” (Newsweek August 16, 2004: 21) 
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Sometimes certain “pro-verbs” can be involved in the ambiguity. 
A pro-verb takes the place of a verb phrase in much the same way as a 
“pronoun” takes the place of a noun phrase. Among the expressions 
that can serve as pro-verbs are the same, likewise, and even also. These can 
function in similar ways to the reduced structures with auxiliaries that we 
noted above. Thus “John came, and Mary likewise” can be used like “John 
came, and she did too.” When using these types of constructions, we 
must remember to take into account any explicit deictic reference that 
would need to be adjusted or clarified and not directly repeated from the 
previous context. This is particularly true if the previous context uses a 
first or second person pronoun, as we see in the following joke: 


“T have a terrible toothache and want something to cure it.” 

“Now, you don’t need any medicine. I had a toothache yesterday and 
I went home and my loving wife kissed me and so consoled me that 
the pain soon passed away. Why don’t you try the same?” 

“T think I will. Is your wife at home nowe” (Copeland and Copeland 
589) 


It is not too difficult to imagine how we could create an ambiguity by 
adding an elliptical auxiliary construction to a previous structure 
containing multiple verbs. This previous structure could consist of 
embedded or conjoined clauses. Consider an ambiguity like “I don’t 
expect John to teach the children, but I know that June does.” In this 
case the auxiliary does stands for a verb constituent, but just which one 
(corresponding to the verb heads expect or teach) is unclear. 


Gapping 


Another elliptical process that can lead to ambiguity is gapping. This 
process is evident in a sentence like “I painted the car, and Mortimer the 
boat.” Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman explain that gapping “occurs 
medially in conjoined structures” (469). In the example above, the 
verb painted has been omitted. Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman also 
explain that “gapping may occur provided the conjoined sentences have 
(a) nonidentical subjects and (b) at least one nonidentical predicate 
constituent apart from the verb” (469). The example above meets these 
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conditions as the subjects of the clauses (J, Mortimer) are not identical, 
and neither are the predicate constituents (the car and the boat). 
Gapping may occur with or without a coordinator, though the coordi- 
nator would be understood. Huddleston and Pullum provide some 
examples of a structural ambiguity in which we can’t be sure whether or 
not the coordinated structures have undergone gapping. In one of their 
examples, “Ted considered Kim too young and Pat too earnest,” it is 
unclear which type of ellipsis has occurred, and we can be unsure 
whether the coordinated structure has undergone ellipsis of the subject 
and verb or whether alternatively, ellipsis of the verb and direct object 
(gapping) has occurred (cf. 1341). Other kinds of environments for 
gapping also exist. Huddleston and Pullum show that it may occur in 
coordinated SVOO clauses (“Jill bought Kim a tshirt and Pat some 
shorts”) and in SVOO + Adverbial clauses (“I sent Ed a letter on Monday 
and Sue a postcard on Friday”). They explain that although these 
examples are ambiguous, the most likely interpretation is the one that 
does not involve gapping (1341). The jokes below, however, show how 
gapping has been used in humor, in this case with SVO structures: 


What is the difference between a running girl and a running dog? 
One wears a skirt, the other pants. (Wilde 13) 


How many apples were eaten in the Garden of Eden? 
Eve ate, and Adam, too, and the devil won—eleven in all. (Heaton 30) 


The Imperative Mood 


English has several grammatical moods: indicative, subjunctive, and 
imperative. Each of these moods has characteristic verb forms that serve 
to distinguish the specific mood from the other grammatical moods. 
The indicative mood is used for most of the fact-conveying communica- 
tion that we do, that is, most of what we say. The subjunctive expresses 
ideas that are contrary to fact (“IfI wereyou. ..”), as well as some special- 
ized idioms and other constructions related to expressions of wishes or 
desires (“Long live the queen”; “We request that you be on time”). The 
imperative mood is used for commanding someone to do something. 
(“Read this book”; “Be quiet!”). Because the imperative mood occurs with 
the base form of the verb (also sometimes called the “bare infinitive” 
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since it has the infinitive form without the preceding éo that marks other 
infinitives), the verb carries no inflectional suffixes that clearly signal 
through their forms that it is a verb, and thus it can be more easily 
involved in a number of ambiguities. 

But even this lack of an inflectional marking doesn’t by itself set the 
imperative structures apart from the general forms of the present tense, 
which carry no overt inflection. What does set the imperative forms 
apart is their special reductional characteristic of generally omitting the 
subject of a sentence or clause. Thus a complete sentence or clause 
could consist of just a single word such as “Go!” since the subject is 
implied, though typically unexpressed, in imperatives. And if one uses 
an imperative verb whose form overlaps with a noun, then it is easy to 
have a construction that could be interpreted ambiguously if a context 
occurs in which abbreviated language allows a noun to occur alone. 
One example of this is an actual incident reported in an issue of a 
popular magazine: 


I was walking on Fifth Avenue in Manhattan when I noticed a panhan- 
dler sitting on a box in front of the First Presbyterian Church. He was 
calling after passersby, “Change, change, change.” 

A young man in a business suit strode by and replied, “I’m trying. 
I’m trying.” (Gene Secunda, as cited by Ron Alexander in The New 
York Times, reported in Reader's Digest September 2002: 99) 


The imperative works well with captions, labels, signs, and billboards, 
or in texts reporting such forms. In these cases it is easy for an impera- 
tive to be confused with another part of speech since grammatical infor 
mation such as determiners (a, an, the, this, thal, etc.), which might 
normally serve to disambiguate an utterance, are not present. Consider 
the following joke, which contains, what is by one interpretation, a 
clause consisting of only a single word: 


Why did the blonde stare at the carton of orange juice?>—Because it 
said “concentrate.” (Tibballs, Humor 466) 


But imperatives do not have to appear as the single overtly expressed 
constituent in their clausal interpretation. Sometimes the imperative 
can be joined by other words. This is evident in the following joke: 
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Then there was the other moron who went hunting. On his way to the 
hunting grounds he came across a sign which read, “BEAR LEFT,” so 
he turned the car around and went home. (Rovin, 1001 More 146) 


In the example above, the word left after the word bear may itself be 
interpreted as an adverb or verb. Combined with the preceding word 
bear, which can be an imperative verb or a noun, the overall structure 
could be interpreted as an imperative verb followed by a directional 
adverb, or instead as a noun subject followed by an intransitive verb. 
In those cases where an imperative is mistaken for another part of 
speech, it seems to be most common for the imperative to occur in the 
first position of the clause in which it is contained, but depending on 
what accompanies that word, the imperative may be interpreted as a 
verb, noun, or adjective. 

When an imperative verb is followed by one or more words serving as 
a direct object constituent, the imperative and one or more of the 
subsequent words may instead be interpreted as premodifying nouns or 
adjectives to a subsequent head noun. First we’ll look at an example in 
which the imperative may be interpreted as a premodifying adjective. 
The following example is from an advertisement for Neutrogena Body 
Clear Body Wash: 


Clear skin from head to toe. (Seventeen August 1999: 69) !°! 


This advertisement’s word-play relies on the word clearbeing interpreted 
both as an adjective describing skin, and as an imperative verb for which 
skin is a direct object. The next example is ajoke based around a similar 
structure: 


The moron noticed the student walking up and down the street, wear- 
ing a sandwich board that read “Free Big Mac!” Strolling over with a 
look of concern, the moron asked, “Why? What’d he dor” (Rovin, 
1001 Great 232) 


The next example shows that the imperative may be mistaken for a 
noun premodifier (sometimes it is hard to tell if the noun premodifier 
is actually part of a noun compound). I have a comedian friend who as 
part of his act would explain how signs confused him. He said that he 
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visited a person’s home and saw a sign that said, “ATTACK DOG,” so he 
did.'*? The following example illustrates the same sort of thing but 
involves homophony and a word boundary confusion: 


“Steak acclaim.” (Advertisement for Perkins Cake and Steak, Monnot 16) 


Prepositional phrases may follow nouns, verbs, and adjectives, and 
because of this flexibility, the presence of a prepositional phrase allows 
for an ambiguity about the lexical category of a preceding constituent 
that otherwise stands alone. In fact, sometimes it can actually help us to 
see an imperative verb interpretation where one would otherwise be 
difficult to perceive, since some isolated verbs or nouns might violate 
pragmatic expectations, making us wonder what the point of an utter- 
ance is. For example, one advertisement for McCormick/Schilling 
Pepper Blends reads, “Pepper with Personality” (Good Housekeeping 
December 1994: 13). Here we can either interpret the utterance as a 
noun phrase with a modifier that highlights the unique aspects of this 
particular brand, or we can interpret the utterance as containing a verb 
and prepositional phrase telling us to use this pepper to provide our 
meals with some personality. If the advertisement had only used the word 
Pepper, without the accompanying prepositional phrase, it would have 
seemed odd indeed. By the noun phrase interpretation it would have 
been strange merely to label something as pepper. What would the point 
of that be? Everyone would already know from the picture that it is 
pepper. And if the imperative verb interpretation is intended, we would 
wonder why it is telling us to pepper our food. Thus the presence of a 
prepositional phrase, which can modify either nouns or verbs, also helps 
in allowing the structural ambiguity to occur. The following advertise- 
ments illustrate the kinds of possibilities in which the imperative verb 
whether intransitive or transitive, when accompanied by a prepositional 
phrase, may be more easily mistaken for one of the other parts of speech: 


Bleach with Power Bleach with Flowers (Advertisement for Clorox 
Fresh Meadow bleach. People magazine June 7, 2004: 84) !° 


Citizen. Set for work. Set for play. Set to go anywhere. (Advertisement for 
Citizen watches. Macleans May 11, 1998: 30B-—C)!** 


“Open for business.” (Advertisement for the Yellow Pages, Monnot 16) 
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Finally, we have noted that the imperative usually occurs without the 
subject being expressed. But the subject can appear. And because an 
imperative is almost always in the second person, the pronoun you is the 
usual form used in expressing the subject if it is to be expressed. When 
this pronoun is used with the imperative, a condition is ripe for ambigu- 
ity with a normal declarative sentence. Because the imperative uses the 
base form of the verb (such as the goin “Go outside!”), which shares its 
form with the general present tense form in a declarative sentence (such 
as the goin “They go outside”), and because the absence of a grammati- 
cal subject is normally what would have signaled an imperative sentence, 
a confusion may easily occur when an imperative verb form is accompa- 
nied by its subject (such as “You go outside”). Consider the following 
dialogue from Groucho Marx in which a man speaks to Groucho in the 
second person declarative, which Groucho interprets as an imperative: 


[From the movie, Duck Soup]: 

Minister of War: Sir, you try my patience! 

Groucho: I don’t mind if I do. You must come over and try mine some- 
time. (Kanfer 41) 


Consider also the following example of a similar kind of word-play: 
When a woman says, “You flatter me”—do so! (Moulton 452) 


It can happen that the subject of the imperative may be given as a term 
of address, whether a name or title. If the term of address is singular, no 
ambiguity between a declarative and an imperative is likely to result, since 
a name in the declarative would conjugate with the third person singular -s 
(“John comes here”), whereas the imperative uses the base form (“John, 
come here”). Butif the name or term of address is plural such as Gentlemen, 
then an ambiguity is more likely to occur, especially in an oral setting. 
(Compare “Gentlemen come here” with “Gentlemen, come here.”) 


Nonfinite Clauses 


Participial clauses 


(See the discussion of “dangling modifiers” in Chapter 14.) 
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Infinitive clauses 


Infinitive clauses are particularly prone to creating structural ambiguity 
because of the ellipsis that so often accompanies them. These infinitive 
clauses may follow adjectives, adverbs, verbs, and even nouns. As we look 
at some specific environments, it will become abundantly clear that 
there is great variety among the infinitive clauses in the ways they are 
involved in structural ambiguity, including some environments in which 
they may even be mistaken for prepositional phrases.'° 

Before proceeding further, it will be helpful to consider why infinitive 
clauses so often appear without a subject in them. The subject of the 
infinitive clause can be missing when it is coreferential with a subject 
constituent in a higher clause. For example, let’s look at what occurs 
when I speak of a situation in which I want a chance to sing. I don’t say, 
“I want that I sing” or even “I want I sing.” Instead, I omit the second 
reference to myself and, making the embedded clause an infinitive, get 
“I want to sing.” Notice that if what I want is that John sings, then the 
subject of the lower clause is not coreferential and therefore must be 
included. Thus we get “I want John to sing.” The subject of the infinitive 
clause can also be missing when it is indefinite and the object of the 
infinitive clause is coreferential with the subject of the higher clause 
(cf. Quirk et al. 1229). For example, in a sentence like “The music is 
ready to play,” the subject of the infinitive clause is some kind of 
indefinite person or persons. And because the understood object of play 
within the infinitive clause is the music, which is coreferential with the 
subject of the higher clause, the lower clause subject has been omitted. 
We shall now consider some specific types of structural ambiguities 
involving infinitive clauses. As part of our consideration we shall also 
examine the environments in which these ambiguities occur. 

The first type of structural ambiguity that we shall consider occurs 
often when an infinitive clause with no overt subject and no direct object, 
and containing a transitive/intransitive verb, follows an adjective as 
subject complement in an SVC clause as in Quirk et al.’s example, “The 
lamb is ready to eat” (1229). In an example like this it becomes ambigu- 
ous whether the omitted subject is coreferential with the subject in the 
higher clause or whether the omitted subject in the infinitive clause is 
an indefinite agent (“someone”) who performs the action on an implied 
but unstated direct object that is coreferential with the subject in the 
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higher clause. Another way of illustrating this ambiguity is to consider 
what the ellipsed material behind the ambiguity could have been: 


The lamb is ready (for the lamb) to eat. 
Or 


The lamb is ready (for someone) to eat (the lamb). 


Linguists have noted that the kind of adjective involved makes a real 
difference in enabling this kind of ambiguity. For example, consider the 
two widely given sentences below: 


John is easy to please. 
John is eager to please. 


On the surface these two sentences appear to be structurally similar. 
But closer examination reveals that in the first sentence someone would 
please John, and in the other sentence John would try to do the pleas- 
ing. Given that the same surface structure with the infinitive can poten- 
tially correspond to two different structural interpretations, and given 
that the only difference in the two sentences above is in the nature of 
the adjective, it is then just a question of finding the right type of 
adjective to allow both kinds of meaning. But such adjectives do exist, as 
the example with ready shows. Quirk et al. (1229), as well as Huddleston 
and Pullum (1248), provide additional adjectives like available, bad, fit, 
free, good, sufficient, and nice. These will pretty easily combine with verbs 
that may, like eat, on the surface be simultaneously both transitive or 
intransitive. For example, the verb entertain would fit this category, 
rendering the following example: “Jack is nice to entertain” (Pyles and 
Algeo, English 180). Here we could wonder about whether someone 
entertains Jack, or alternatively, whether Jack does some entertaining. 

Some ambiguity potential involving adjectives introducing infinitive 
structures is enhanced further when the adjectives are combined with 
modifiers indicating “sufficiency or excess” such as enough and too (Quirk 
et al. 1140-41). Quirk et al. provide the following examples illustrating 
the potential for ambiguity (I have not included their parenthetical 
material within the sentences, where optional and competing interpre- 
tations involving subjects and objects were supplied): 
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She is friendly enough to help. 
The lamb is too hot to eat. 
He is too good a person to swindle. (1141) 


It should be noted that these sentences illustrate three different forms. 
The word conveying sufficiency (enough) follows the adjective, whereas 
the word conveying excess (too) precedes the adjective. The construc- 
tion “too ADJ (of) a N,” of course, wraps around the adjective. The 
ambiguities using these forms have been used in different settings. One 
clever slogan, reportedly used for a senator who was up for reelection 
said, “He is too good to lose” (Monnot 18). The message is of course 
that we shouldn't lose the senator, and he shouldn’t lose (the campaign). 
Another similar type of ambiguity is evident in the following billboard 
advertisement: Idaho is Too Great to Litter.'°® And I have located the 
following joke: 


“Is a chicken big enough to eat when it’s two weeks old?” 
“Of course not!” 
“Then how does it manage to live?” (Moulton 34) 


I like the example that Cerf provides about George Gershwin’s wit: “That 
reminds me of a remark of Gershwin’s after he had taken out a luscious 
blonde from the chorus of Of Thee I Sing. ‘She looked good enough to 
eat,’ reported George. ‘And oh boy, didshe’” (Cerf, Bumper 2: 288). There 
are probably many adjectives available for use in these constructions 
using enough and too. 

In a variation of what we have been discussing, Quirk et al. make the 
interesting observation that “It’s too hot to eat” may be ambiguous three 
ways. Two of the ways relate to what we have been considering about 
whether something is doing the eating or whether it is being eaten. 
They point out that the third possible meaning could relate to the 
weather. In this case, as they point out, the sentence could mean “It is 
too hot (for anyone) to eat (anything)” (1142). 

Ambiguity may also result when an embedded infinitive clause with no 
expressed subject follows an adverbial which contains too or enough and 
which modifies the verb of the higher clause: “It moves too quickly to 
see” (cf. Patel 51). The ambiguity here is whether someone or some- 
thing has trouble seeing i, or whether it has trouble seeing. Note again 
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that the verb in the lower clause should be able to function transitively 
or intransitively. 

In a variation of this same type of structural ambiguity involving 
infinitive clauses, we should also consider another environment, which is 
fairly complex. Consider the example “Teddy is the man I want to 
succeed” (Kess and Hoppe 26).'°’ The infinitive clause in this sentence 
could correspond to the larger structure “Teddy succeeds” or “I succeed 
Teddy.” In a case like this, the ambiguity seems to require the following 
structural features: (1) the infinitive clause occurs without an overt sub- 
ject or object; (2) the verb within the infinitive clause must be able to 
function both transitively and intransitively; (3) The infinitive clause is 
embedded within a higher relative clause; (4) within the relative clause 
the relative pronoun (whether or not it is provided) functions as the 
object of its own clause; and (5) the relative clause modifies an NP in a 
still higher clause. In another variation of this same type we may still use 
an embedded clause with no overt subject or object, and we use a verb 
that may function transitively and intransitively. But in this case the infini- 
tive clause is part of a complement to a direct object in the main clause. 
An example of this is “Becky left directions for Jack to follow” (cf. Fromkin 
and Rodman 244). 

Sometimes the subject of the higher SVC clause can be understood as 
a syntactic placeholder for the semantic subject that has been moved to 
the end of the sentence as a subjectless infinitive clause as in a sentence 
like “It is fun to play outside.” The resulting ambiguity depends on a 
verb with a transitive vs intransitive possibility in the infinitive clause. 

In a variation of this, an infinitive verb with a transitive or intransitive 
option is embedded within an extraposed finite subject clause following 
an SVC structure. The subject complement of the SVC structure is a 
noun phrase and the subject by one interpretation is a place-filling pro- 
noun. This is illustrated in the sentence “It’s a miracle that the old magi- 
cian was able to work” (Fromkin and Rodman 166). In this sentence the 
verb “to work” may be transitive, having “a miracle” as its understood 
object (the old magician was able to work a miracle), or the verb may be 
intransitive, corresponding to the meaning “That the old magician was 
able to work is a miracle.” 

A second major type of ambiguity involving an infinitive clause occurs 
when it is unclear whether the infinitive clause as a whole occurs with a 
purposive meaning (cf. Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman 651) or 
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alternatively with an object meaning. There are different forms that this 
ambiguity may take. One variation involves an infinitive clause following 
a higher clause containing a verb that may be both transitive or intransi- 
tive (cf. Francis, Structure 319, where the importance of a transitive/ 
intransitive verb is noted). This makes it possible for the embedded 
infinitive clause to be a direct object (following a transitive verb) or an 
adverbial of purpose (modifying the intransitive verb). Thus we can get 
sentences such as “He prays to be saved” (Francis, Structure 319) or 
“He swore to impress his mates” (Huddleston and Pullum 1223). In the 
case of the former example, we could wonder whether “to be saved” is a 
description of what he prays about (object meaning) or whether it is an 
explanation of why he prays (purposive and thus adverbial). In a 
variation of this, the embedded clause in such a structure may appar- 
ently contain an expressed subject and still preserve the ambiguity. Thus 
“Susan works for John to be elected” is still structurally ambiguous, 
though in such cases what is unclear is whether the subject of the infini- 
tive clause is unstated and coreferential with the subject of the higher 
clause, yielding the purposive meaning (she works for John in order for 
herself to be elected) or whether the NP John is the subject of the infini- 
tive clause, yielding a meaning in which John is to be elected. In this 
case “John to be elected” is the entire object clause. A further possible 
interpretation involving John as the subject of the infinitive clause would 
once again introduce a purposive clause meaning. This time the pur 
pose is an adverbial explaining why Susan works: for John to be elected. 
In this case for is a “complementizer” that forms part of the infinitive 
clause, even as for introduces the clause. Now consider the following 
humorous dialogue from a Gracie Allen routine in which “the delivery 
boy, Bobby, has to leave. He tells Gracie why he is in such a hurry.”: 


Bobby: Mrs Vanderlip is waiting for a chicken to make sandwiches. 
Gracie: She’Il wait a long time. It took me two years to teach our canary 
to sing. (Blythe and Sackett 42) 


In this example we begin by interpreting “to make sandwiches” as an 
adverbial purpose clause with Mrs. Vanderlip as the implied subject 
(Mrs. Vanderlip would be making the sandwiches). But Gracie’s response 
forces us to consider “a chicken to make sandwiches” as an object 
clause with “a chicken” as the subject (a chicken would be making the 
sandwiches). 
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Another major environment involving an infinitive clause in a purpo- 
sive vs object clause meaning occurs when the infinitive clause appears 
with no subject and follows what is by one interpretation a higher SVO 
clause: “Sam told the doctor to gain credibility.” In this case we might 
wonder whether the subject of the infinitive clause is coreferential 
with the subject of the higher clause and thus yields a purposive mean- 
ing for the infinitive clause (“Sam told the doctor in order for Sam to 
gain credibility”) or whether the subject of the infinitive clause is 
coreferential with the object of the higher clause (Sam told the doctor 
that the doctor should do something that would help the doctor to gain 
credibility) .!°* In this case the infinitive clause would be a direct object 
in an SVOO structure. Thus for this type of ambiguity to work the verb 
in the main clause must be able to be both monotransitive or ditransi- 
tive (allowing both an SVO or SVOO type of structure).!°° 

A third type of ambiguity involving an infinitive clause occurs when 
the clause has undergone ellipsis to the point that even the identity of 
the specific verb is not provided with the infinitive marker to, and we 
are left to decide what the intended verb would have been. This situa- 
tion can occur in a clause that could potentially have been coordinated 
with one or more of the previous clauses. This is not a problem in a 
sentence like “John wants me to sing, but I don’t want to.” In this 
sentence it is clear that the missing verb is sing. But making a determi- 
nation about the intended verb becomes more difficult in a sentence 
like “The father had to ask his little girl to eat asparagus, but he didn’t 
want to.” In this case we can’t be sure whether “want to” applies to 
asking or to eating.’ 

We will now shift gears considerably to examine our fourth major type 
of structural ambiguity involving the infinitive clause. This type involves 
a difficulty in determining whether a given form is an infinitive clause 
or a prepositional phrase. In this type, the verb infinitive particle (o is 
sometimes able to be confused with the preposition éo. Despite their 
superficial similarity, the two uses of to are very different. As a preposi- 
tion, the word (¢o introduces a noun phrase, but as an infinitive particle, 
it forms part of a verb. 

One common environment for this confusion is when the infinitive 
marker fo occurs as part of an infinitive that could be a complement to 
averb of a preceding higher clause (SV or SVO). In this case the lexical 
core of an intransitive verb in the lower clause shares its form (as a 
homonym or homophone) with a head noun that is noncount or plural. 
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A transitive verb will be homonymous or homophonous with a noun 
serving as a premodifier to a noncount or plural noun. In this type of 
environment we don’t know whether the fois introducing an infinitive— 
often purposive in nature—or is a preposition introducing a preposi- 
tional phrase. The homonymous or homophonous overlap with a noun 
that is noncount or plural is significant. Otherwise the presence of an 
obligatory determiner would clarify constituent boundaries. Thus 
although a sentence like “The company gave the books to train engi- 
neers” is ambiguous, the sentences “The company gave the books to a 
train engineer” or “The company gave the books to train an engineer” 
would not be. Now consider the following: 


Can a black dog change color in the moonlight? 
—yYes, he sometimes turns to bay. (Withers and Benet 13) 


“That’s a pretty dress you have on.” 
“Yes. I only wear it to teas.” 
“Whom” (Cerf, Bumper 1: 88) 


Variations on this type can occur as an SVO structure in the higher 
clause is passivized or if the overall structure uses telegraphic speech: 


“Have you any complaints to make?” asked the prison governor? 
“Yes,” replied the prisoner, schooled in architecture; “the prison walls 
are not built to scale.” (Copeland and Copeland 860) 


“Hospital Pays $100,000 to Overdose Victim’s Family” (Union-News, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, as reported by Stephanie C. Rojko in Read- 
er’s Digest December 2004: 97) 


Another environment for the ambiguity between an infinitive particle 
and preposition is when the structure introduced by to follows an SVO 
clause and can appear to be a complement to the NP direct object in 
that higher clause. Consider again the headline “Henshaw Offers Rare 
Opportunity To Goose Hunters” (“Iwo-Headed Monsters [a]” 439). 
It should be noted that once again for such an ambiguity to work, the head 
noun in the éo-structure must usually be a plural or noncount noun. 

Another variant of this same type occurs when the structure that is 
homonymous or homophonous between an infinitive clause vs preposi- 
tional phrase follows an SV or SVO clause and contains a word that 
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could be both a transitive verb or adjective (or even a verb/noun word) 
such as better, clear, dry, or clean before a noncount or plural noun. 
An example of this variation would be “We directed students to clean 
bathrooms.” 

A final variant of the ambiguity in which a constituent can be inter- 
preted as both an infinitive clause or a prepositional phrase occurs fol- 
lowing an SVCstructure. In these cases the infinitive clause interpretation 
does not necessarily have a purposive meaning. Let’s consider some 
examples: 


Why shouldn’t a doctor be seasick? 
Because he is accustomed to see sickness. (Kohl and Young 80) 


Why is a sweetheart like a doorknob? 
—Because she’s something to adore (a door). (Withers and Benet 
126)'°! 


For more on this type of ambiguity, see the discussion of the preposition 
toin Chapter 11. 

A fifth contribution of the infinitive clause to structural ambiguity is 
found in its ability to be confused with a future marker in telegraphic 
language. The use of fo as a future marker is quite common in news- 
paper headlines, where fois apparently an elliptical form for “BE going 
to.” The potential for ambiguity in such cases is illustrated in the 
following headline reported by Lederer: “YELLOW PERCH DECLINE 
TO BE STUDIED” (Lederer, Bride 100). Perhaps the most productive 
structural environment for this occurs when three critical factors 
come together. First, the infinitive clause must follow a word that 
shares its form between a noun and a verb. Second, the verb interpre- 
tation of the noun/verb word must be one which takes an infinitive 
complement. Possible words include decline, want, or need. Third, the 
noun/verb word must by the noun interpretation be the head 
of a compound noun or a head noun that has been modified by 
a preceding noun. Thus we could construct an ambiguous headline 
like “malnutrition needs to grow this year.” 

A sixth contribution of infinitive clauses to ambiguity occurs as the 
infinitive marker to may be confused with the indefinite article ain con- 
structions like gotta and wanna. This ambiguity is primarily limited to 
less formal environments and is more common in speech than writing, 
though it is found in some informal writing. This type of confusion 
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relies on the fact that some verbs and singular nouns share their form 
and because the unstressed pronunciation of both the to and the indefi- 
nite article utilize the schwa vowel [9]. This latter fact allows combina- 
tions like “want to,” “get to,” and “got to” (a reduced form of something 
like “I’ve got to” or “He’s got to”) to be easily mistaken for “want a,” “get 
a,” and “got a.” Thus we may have structures like “I wanna bowl” which 
may be interpreted as “I want to bowl” or “I want a bowl.” The following 
joke plays off this possibility: 


He: Wanna fly? 
She: Sure! 
He: Wait here and Pll catch one for you. (Allen, Private 326) 


Verbless Clauses!® 


It might seem odd to consider a set of structures called “verbless clauses” 
when so many of us have been taught that clauses must contain a verb. 
But as Quirk et al. show, we can consider some structures as having been 
reduced through ellipsis from a larger or more complete clause. Thus 
Quirk et al. identify “verbless clauses,” also noting that these clauses 
frequently appear without subjects. They also point out that the verb 
that is usually omitted is BE and that we can usually figure out the 
intended subject (996). But of course, our reconstruction of what is 
missing can sometimes yield more than one possibility, and humor can 
be built around a possible reconstruction that would not initially occur 
to us. Consider the following comment from the comedian Tommy 
Cooper: 


I was cleaning out the attic the other day with the wife. Filthy, dirty 
and covered with cobwebs... but she’s good with the kids. (Tibballs, 
Humor 197) 


Note that the joke relies on two different possible reconstructions of 
what has been omitted: 


Ellipsis: [The attic is] filthy, dirty and covered with cobwebs. 
[My wife is] filthy, dirty and covered with cobwebs. 
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We first assume that he is speaking about the attic. But when he provides 
the follow-up, “but she’s good with the kids,” we then realize that the 
other possible reconstruction is the intended one. The same kind of 
ellipsis of the subject is evident in the following jokes: 


Elderly lady passenger sitting next to Robert Hays as plane is about [to] take 
off: “Nervous?” 

Robert Hays: “Yes.” 

Old Lady: “First time?” 

Robert Hays: “No, I’ve been nervous lots of times.” (From the movie, 
Airplane, reported in Shalit 50-51) 


She had received his gift of flowers with rapture. 

“Oh, they are perfectly lovely!” she exclaimed. “And there’s even a 
little dew on them still.” 

“E-+r—y-e-s,” he stammered, “there’s a little, but I intend to pay it on 
Saturday night.” (Copeland and Copeland 209) [This joke by one of 
its interpretations omits the subject and BE verb of a relative clause] 


Now consider the following jokes, which depend on an interpretation 
that involves the omission of a subject and a verb other than BE: 


The doctor told me [that] to get rid of my cold I should drink lemon 
juice after a hot bath. But I could never finish drinking the hot bath. 
(Bob Uecker, as cited in Behrman 60) 


“What would you say to a martini?” 
“Depends on what the martini said to me first!” (Helitzer 59) 


Nouns and Adjectives Taking a Complement 


Another type of structure to address in this section of ellipsis involves 
nouns and adjectives that imply the possibility of a complement that is 
necessary to complete the utterance. For example, let’s consider an 
adjective like fond in an utterance like “Jane is fond,” where it is clear 
that a complement is obligatory. We would ask, “fond of what?” Failure 
to provide a complement renders the utterance incomplete. Here the 
necessity of a complement is evident. But the issue can be murkier than 
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this and lead to ambiguity. As we have seen with other types of ambigui- 
ties involving ellipsis, those ambiguities surrounding the nouns and 
adjectives taking a complement often depend on our confusion about 
whether or not ellipsis has even occurred (or whether or not a comple- 
ment is even implied). And like other ambiguities involving ellipsis, 
even when it is clear that ellipsis has occurred, it can still be unclear 
what the reconstruction of the more complete form should be. The fol- 
lowing joke illustrates this potential confusion well: 


My psychiatrist told me I’m going crazy. I said, “If you don’t mind, I’d 
like a second opinion.” He says, “All right—you’re ugly too!” (Rodney 
Dangerfield, as reported in Price 51) 


In addition to the more likely interpretation of the patient’s desire to 
hear from an additional medical professional about his condition, 
another, though less likely, interpretation is introduced by the punchline, 
which interprets “second opinion” to mean any kind of opinion about 
him. 

In the jokes that follow, the most likely possible complements that we 
could reconstruct involve prepositional phrases or infinitive clauses. In 
each of the jokes below, I have italicized the noun or adjective that an 
additional structure could potentially complete: 


Our doctor would never really operate unless it was necessary. He was 
just that way. If he didn’t need the money, he wouldn’t lay a hand on 
you. (Herb Shriner, as cited in Behrman 53) 


The man in the theater was annoyed by conversation in the row 
behind. “Excuse me,” he said, turning to the offending patrons, 
“T can’t hear a word.” And one of the women retorted, “Is that so? Well, 
what we’re talking about is none of your business.” (Lupton 249) 


Are raw oysters healthy? 
Well, we’ve never heard one complain. (Kohl and Young 111) 


Pll have to fire my chauffeur—he’s nearly killed me twice. 
Don’t be too hard on him. Give him one more chance. (Stupid 4) 


For years he thought he was a failure. They told him to be positive. 
Now he’s positive he’s a failure. (Berle 186) 
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He was really fooled when he asked her to marry him and she said she 
was agreeable. (Safian 397) 


The correspondent of a newspaper noted for its sensational treatment 
of news events was dispatched to China in the earlier days of conflict. 
When he had arrived and surveyed the field, he cabled his superior: 
“Conditions terrible; suffering horrible. Almost impossible to exag- 
gerate—but will do my best.” (Lupton 247) 


Conclusion 


This chapter has shown that some structures are particularly susceptible 
to structural ambiguities because of the ellipsis or other reductions 
that they undergo. We had previously seen this with coordination and 
comparatives. But in this chapter we have added some additional 
structures for manipulation such as elliptical auxiliary constructions, 
gapping, imperative constructions, infinitive clauses, verbless clauses, 
and nouns and adjectives taking a complement. We also learned some 
specific structural combinations that are usefully employed to create 
structural ambiguities. In the next chapter we shall see that ellipsis 
is also a significant factor in many structural ambiguities involving 
questions. 


Chapter 16 


Questions and Indirect Reported Speech 


In this section we shall consider a variety of ways in which questions and, 
to a lesser extent, indirect reported speech are crucial to the creation of 
structural ambiguities. Throughout this discussion it is important to 
remember that our focus is not merely on ambiguities that happen to 
involve a question or indirect reported speech. Rather, we are examin- 
ing how these structures contribute in crucial ways to allowing the 
particular type of ambiguity to occur. 


Questions 


The first way in which questions contribute to structural ambiguity 
involves the ellipsis that so often accompanies their use. This ellipsis may 
occur not only in the questions themselves but also in the answers that 
are given. The ellipsis in answers to questions should be expected since 
the answer is so closely connected to the question, that it is normally 
reasonable to omit particular information that is easily recoverable from 
the question prompt. If I am asked, “Why did you hire a professional 
bug removal company?” I could answer, “I hired a professional bug 
removal company because we have termites in our house,” or I could 
answer, “Because we have termites in our house,” or just “Termites.” It is 
unnecessary and even unnatural in normal discourse to provide the lon- 
ger answer that is recoverable from the syntax of the question prompt. 
But every once in awhile, an elliptical answer to a question can be struc- 
turally ambiguous: 


John: Why is our friend Ben Hamalianopodiolis changing his 
name? 
Lawyer: Hard to say. (L. Phillips 23) 
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Note that in this example an answer with a full sentence of intermediate 
length such as “It is hard to say” would still be structurally ambiguous. The 
answer would have to be either “It is hard to say why (he wants to change 
his name)” or “It is hard to say his name” (or “His name is hard to say”). 

The response to a question can sometimes be confused with other 
pragmatic intent: 


Seamus Murphy phoned Pan-Am. “How long does it take to fly from 
Boston to Dublin?” 

“Just a minute, sir.” 

“Ah, that is quick.” And he hung up. (Tibballs, Humor 171) 


Ellipsis can also be found in the question itself, especially where 
syntactic, pragmatic, or contextual information should presumably have 
clarified what the intent of the question really is. Thus some questions 
are formed elliptically, omitting the auxiliary verb (and/or the main 
verb) and sometimes additionally, even the subject or some other 
constituent. First we’ll look at some “yes/no questions” (questions that 
take a yes or no answer) 


| Woman to an obviously injured man]: Have an Accident? 
[Injured man]: No, Thanks. I Just Had One. (Danby 18) 


Things sure have changed since the war is over . .. Now when you ask 
for a chocolate bar and the man says, “Nuts?” . .. he doesn’t mean you. 


(Hope 72) 


Mom (hearing a crash): “More dishes, Junior?” 
Junior: “No, Mom, fewer dishes.” (Braude 149) 


Priscilla: I went riding today. 
Bradley: Horseback? 
Priscilla: Sure. It got back the same time I did. (Spector 114) 


A man entered a restaurant and sat down. “I would like a ginger ale,” 
he told the waiter. 

“Pale?” the waiter asked. 

“No. Just a glass.” (L. Phillips 46) 


He said, “A man’s got to eat to live.” 
I said, “Like a horse?” 
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He said, “Well, not a whole one, but I'll split one with you.” (Blythe 
and Sackett 74) 


Now we shall consider some elliptical behavior that contributes to 
structural ambiguities involving wh-questions. The “wh-questions” get 
their name because they begin with a wh-word such as Who, Where, What 
kind of, etc. Included among the wh-questions are those that begin with 
How. We have previously seen that when questions are directly related to 
a previous statement, the question may sometimes consist solely of a 
word such as Who or What. We earlier noted that the intonation applied 
to these interrogatives often clarifies what the rest of the question would 
be if the question had been expressed in a more complete form. Thus 
when a statement like “We’re going to eat in Chicago” is followed by the 
interrogative Where, a falling intonation indicates that Where is to be 
interpreted as a request for a specific location, while a rising intonation 
signals a request for a repetition of the previously stated general loca- 
tion, Chicago (Stageberg and Oaks, 61, 402). Of course, although gen- 
erally clarified in speech, such a potential ambiguity remains in writing, 
where intonation is not an available cue to understanding. The same 
could be illustrated with What following a statement like “I am going to 
buy a present.” We might wonder whether the question is requesting 
further specificity or instead a repetition of the previous statement. 

Even if the interrogative word is accompanied with a noun or other 
part of speech, the ellipsis that so often accompanies questions can in 
rare circumstances still lead to ambiguity: 


Then there was the grammar school teacher who had carefully 
explained to her class the different moods of verbs. “Now here’s 
another example,” she continued. ““Take the cow to the pasture!’ 
What mood?” One of the bright lads of the class raised his hand. “The 
cow,” he answered. (Esar 188-89) 


In relation to the type of ambiguity we have been discussing, we should 
also consider echo questions. Echo questions, as their name suggests, 
request information through a form that largely repeats something that 
has been said. Thus ifsomeone said, “Tiffany is driving to Texas,” I could 
echo their statement even as I seek information. If lam merely verifying 
that I heard correctly, I might form something akin in meaning to a yes/ 
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no question with rising intonation, though formed like a declarative 
statement, as I ask, “Tiffany is driving to Texas?” If on the other hand, 
I need more specific information, I might include a wh-word at the end 
of my echo question, forming an utterance more analogous in meaning 
to a wh-question: “Tiffany is driving where?” In this type of case, the 
echo question can be ambiguous (especially in writing) between a 
request for “repetition” vs a request for “clarification” or more specific 
information (Huddleston and Pullum 890-91). The repetition vs 
clarification meanings are distinguished in English speech through a 
rising intonation versus a falling intonation respectively. 

Echo questions occur in a variety of forms. Note how the ambiguity in 
the following joke relies on a question that echoes just a prepositional 
phrase, placing a wh-question word in the slot that would have been 
occupied by an object of a preposition: 


Abbott: You can’t say “slip”! That also comes under the censor’s ban. 
Costello: Under where? 

Abbott: You can’t say “underwear”! 

Costello: Well, you know how those things creep up on you. (Gaver and 
Stanley 130) 


In this joke the ambiguity is not about whether the question is request- 
ing repetition vs greater specificity but rather between repetition vs a 
separate yes/no question, perhaps about whether the word underwear is 
also banned. Both would have a rising intonation, though the intona- 
tions for the two separate meanings might differ slightly from each 
other. 

Questions may also create an ambiguity about whether a particular 
structure is complete as it has been expressed. If someone says, “I want 
to pass,” we would assume that their infinitive clause contained an intran- 
sitive verb and was complete just as it occurred. But if another partici- 
pant in the discourse follows up on that question and asks, “What do you 
want to pass?” or uses the echo question “You want to pass what?” (with 
a falling intonation) this would force us to consider that the previous 
utterance was incomplete, using a transitive verb but not yet providing 
the direct object. The same type of strategy can be applied to the pro- 
noun/possessive determiner her and to words that are homonymous or 
homophonous between agentive nouns vs comparatives. As I previously 
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noted, one television program contained an exchange like the 
following: 


“T think I’m in love with her.” 
“In love with her what?” [falling intonation]!® 
Note that as the echo question is presented, concluding with the inter- 
rogative what, it not only reinterprets the previous statement as incom- 
plete but also reinterprets her as a possessive determiner rather than an 
object pronoun. In the case of an agentive/comparative form, if some- 
one said, “I have a grater” or “I met a stranger,” a follow-up echo ques- 
tion could be “You have a greater what?” or “You met a stranger what?” 
A second way that questions relate to structural ambiguity is found in 
the way that questions reorder verb auxiliaries in the sentence or even 
provide auxiliaries that wouldn’t be necessary in the case of the corre- 
sponding statement. I will borrow the notion from transformational 
grammar that sees questions as derived from statements in an underly- 
ing structure. In a sentence like “John is sleeping,” the corresponding 
yes/no question inverts the subject and the auxiliary verb, yielding 
“Is John sleeping?” Most yes/no questions are formed this way by invert- 
ing the subject and the first auxiliary verb of the corresponding state- 
ment’s main clause. If there is only one auxiliary verb, then that is of 
course the first one. When no auxiliary is present, the appropriate form 
of do, does, or did is provided and then moved to a spot ahead of the 
subject, usually at the beginning of the sentence (a process that linguists 
commonly call “Do-Support”). Thus in a past tense sentence like “John 
came,” the past tense auxiliary verb did is provided, and the question 
becomes “Did John come?” As far as the formation of questions is con- 
cerned, the forms of Beare handled as if they are auxiliaries, even when 
they may be a main verb as in “John is happy,” which becomes “Is John 
happy?” Now consider the role of question formation to the structural 
ambiguity in the following joke, which also involves a compound noun: 


A termite walked into a bar and asked “Is the bar tender here?” 
(Margolin 42) 


In this joke, the movement of the verb is to the beginning of the 
question is critical to the ambiguity. If this had not been formed as a 
question, 7s would have remained where it was, signaling the constituent 
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boundaries. We would then, depending on the intended meaning, have 
had the unambiguous “The bar tender is here” or “The bar is tender 
here.” The use of a yes/no question is thus vital for moving the BE verb 
into a location where it can then contribute to the structural ambiguity. 
In addition to yes/no questions, we should also note some important 
syntactic behaviors with w/-questions. Like the yes/no questions, 
wh-questions typically invert the subject and the first auxiliary verb, 
though the auxiliary is preceded by the wh-word. Thus the statement 
“Jim is buying a horse’ corresponds to a question such as “What is Jim 
buying?” in which the wh-word represents the unknown constituent. 
As with yes/no questions, if no auxiliary is present, an appropriate form 
of DO is inserted. Otherwise there would be no auxiliary to invert. 
Although the subject and auxiliary verb are normally inverted in 
questions, this inversion does not occur if the question is about the 
subject itself (and thus Do-Support is also unnecessary). Thus asking 
about the subject in a sentence like “Jim is buying a horse” would result 
in a structure like “Who is buying a horse?” In this case the auxiliary has 
the same word order in relation to the subject whether we are dealing 
with a statement or a question. This has important implications to ambi- 
guity and can be exploited in some humor when those fashioning the 
word-plays are careful to remember the difference between auxiliary 
behavior when a wh-question asks about the subject vs some other con- 
stituent. One of the most famous comic routines in history (“Who’s on 
First?”), by Abbott and Costello, relies on this pattern of auxiliary place- 
ment in relation to questions formulated to ask about the grammatical 
subject of a sentence. In the comedians’ routine there is a baseball team 
with a first baseman named Who. Abbott is aware of the first baseman’s 
name, but Costello isn’t and is inquiring after the name. When he asks, 
“Who’s playin’ first?” Abbott responds with “Yes.” This answer is nonsen- 
sical to Costello, who has asked a wh-question. And so he continues 
to ask questions. Abbott, on the other hand, continues to interpret the 
wh-questions as statements. It helps in the routine that in contrast to 
yes/no questions that take a rising intonation at the end, wh-questions 
take a falling intonation at the end in the same way that statements do 
(unless the questions are requesting repetition of some kind). And 
because wh-questions inquiring about the subject also don’t invert the 
auxiliary verb, and thus resemble statements, the utterances are ripe for 
ambiguity. Notice that if the questions had been about a direct object 
rather than a subject, no such ambiguity would have occurred, because 
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of the necessary auxiliary movement: “What did he catch?” isn’t ambigu- 
ous, but going back to a question about the subject, “Who caught the 
ball?” could be. Abbott and Costello’s routine, of course, also relied on 
our ability to consider such a seemingly far-fetched name as Who. But as 
we have seen in the earlier chapter on nouns, almost anything can con- 
stitute a name. And with an enhanced awareness of the names found 
cross-culturally in various parts of the world, even Abbott and Costello’s 
use of names doesn’t seem so far-fetched anymore. I noted in the earlier 
chapter that the current leader of China is Hu. 

In another example of how the interrogative word in a wh-question 
could be interpreted as the subject of a declarative, we can look at the 
surname “Howe” (“How’). I could, for example, construct a question like 
“Howe is the man in your carpool?” (with falling intonation) in which the 
interrogative of the question can alternatively be interpreted as the sub- 
ject of a statement.'™ Parenthetically, one word-play uses this surname 
possibility and combines it with another possibility in the language: 
putting the interrogative word at the end of a question, as with the type of 
combined echo and wh-questions we have previously seen: “The inventor 
of the sewing machine is called how?” (Esar 249). 

Ambiguities in which an interrogative word can be mistaken for 
a subject of a declarative sentence rely on the bizarre possibility that a 
person’s name such as Howe or Hu may coincide with the interrogative 
word. But in at least one set of cases, the interrogative word may coin- 
cide with the first part of some compound nouns. Consider the inter 
rogative word which that can be homophonous with witch and thus fit 
into different compound nouns. Again, the confusion is sometimes 
aided intonationally by the fact that both wh-questions as well as state- 
ments employ a falling tone at their conclusion: 


Which craft was persecuted by the Puritans of New England? 
(Esar 249) 


In the next example an echo question with a rising intonation signaling 
repetition may be mistaken for an elliptical yes/no question utilizing 
the compound noun witch doctor. 


Nurse: One of the doctors will see you now. 
Patient: Which doctor? 
Nurse: No, just a regular one. (Terban 17) 
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Questions may also be mistaken for exclamations, which frequently 
begin with wh-words or auxiliary verbs and sometimes involve an inver- 
sion of a noun phrase and auxiliary verb. The ambiguity potential 
between questions and exclamations will be addressed in the section on 
exclamations in the next chapter. 

A third way in which questions may contribute to structural ambiguity 
involves, as Huddleston and Pullum show, wh-interrogatives that begin a 
complex structure (a main clause joined with a subordinate clause). 
In this case we can be unsure of whether the interrogative corresponds 
to a constituent in the main clause or instead in the subordinate clause. 
Huddleston and Pullum provide the following examples: 


When did they decide to leave? 
Why do you think he lied? (914-15) 


In the first of these two examples we don’t know whether when is asking 
about the verb decide or the verb to leave. In the second example, 
we don’t know whether the interrogative why is asking about think 
or lied (915). 

We shall now consider a fourth way in which questions may lead to 
structural ambiguity. Some idiomatic interrogatives consist of periphras- 
tic forms for what could otherwise have been expressed with the single 
interrogative word “why.” For example, “why” may alternatively be 
expressed as “how come.” And this sort of substitution can lead to 
ambiguity. I first noticed this when I was a new ESL teacher working 
with the Vietnamese student. At that time I wasn’t very sensitive to how 
I phrased things that might be confusing to my students. I asked my 
student, “How come you came to America?” She replied, “By boat.” 
While it is true that a native speaker would have recognized that an 
auxiliary verb did would have been necessary if my question had been 
about how she came to America, the form was decidedly unclear to this 
nonnative speaker who keyed into the highly idiomatic “how come” and 
was apparently unaware that it could serve to mean “why.” 

But the confusions with periphrastic interrogatives are not limited 
to ill-formed grammatical constructions. In fact, there are some peri- 
phrastic interrogatives that create structural ambiguities that can con- 
fuse even native speakers. Consider the examples below that include 
“what... for” and “what BE NP doing” and “what BRING NP Adverbial” 
as alternatives for why: 
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In a beauty contest, what do you look for? 
Because I like to. (Doty n.p.) 


What is Mary short for? 
She’s just got little legs, I guess. (Prairie 65) 


“What did you divorce your husband for?” 
“Two hundred dollars a month.” (Copeland and Copeland 279) 


Customer: I'd like to buy a fur coat. 
Salesperson: What fur? 
Customer: Because it’s cold outside! (Terban 25) 


A doctor walked into the sleeping patient’s room. The nurse asked, 
“What are we operating for?” 

The doctor said, “Two thousand dollars.” 

“You don’t understand. I mean, what does he have?” 

“I told you. Two thousand dollars!” (Berle 193) 


Customer: Waiter, what’s this fly doing in my soup? 
Waiter: It looks like the backstroke. (Stupid 86) 


What was the elephant doing on the motorway?—About 5 mph. 
(Tibballs, Humor 123) 


Magistrate (to old offender): “You here again?” 

Old Offender: “Yes, your Honor.” 

Magistrate: “What’s brought you here?” 

Old Offender: “Two policemen, your Honor.” 

Magistrate: “Come, come, I know that. Drunk again, I suppose?” 

Old Offender: “Yes, your Honor, both of them.” (Copeland and 
Copeland 739) 


In another example of this sort of thing, consider how an interrogative 
asking what someone wants with something can either be a question 
asking why they want something, or alternatively what they wish to have 
in addition to something, as shown in the following real-life incident: 


Neal O’Hara visited an old pal whose equanimity was upset by his 
wife’s dramatic announcement that she was so sick of wearing old 
rags she had marched into Filene’s that afternoon and bought ten 
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new dresses. “Ten!” shrieked the wounded husband. “What could 
any dame want with ten new dresses?” The wife answered promptly, 
“Ten new hats.” (Cerf, Good 214) 


A fifth contribution that questions make to structural ambiguity results 
from the way that wh-questions are often structured around asking about 
the very syntactic item that is critical to determining the syntactic struc- 
ture of a sentence. More specifically, the interrogative word or words 
take the place of a constituent, which if it had appeared in a declarative 
sentence could have, depending on its intended meaning, been repre- 
sented by two entirely different forms. For example, what can be the 
interrogative word that inquires about the subject complement slot of 
an SVC sentence type. And this slot could be occupied by either an 
adjective or a noun. In a declarative sentence the lexical identity of the 
constituent in the subject complement slot is usually clear. But if'a ques- 
tion is formed that uses what to inquire about that very slot, then an 
ambiguity can occur, which often isn’t even recognized until the 
response to the question is given: 


“What do you want to be when you grow up?” 
“Alive!” (Wilde 127) 


“What do you expect to be when you graduate?” 
“Forty!” (Helitzer 159) 


Another wh-word interrogative that can contribute to ambiguity in a 
similar way is the word how (you will recall that despite its form, it is still 
commonly labeled a wh-word). At times it merely introduces an ambigu- 
ity about whether the adverbial being requested is an adverbial of man- 
ner versus an adverbial of procedure. This is illustrated in jokes where a 
character asks a question about how something is done (procedurally) 
and then receives a response that highlights an adverbial of manner 
such as “very carefully.” Or it can occur when combined with an adjec- 
tive like long and create confusion about whether it is inquiring about 
time or size. The following jokes represent both of these ambiguous 
possibilities that are arguably just lexical in nature: 


Mr. and Mrs. McKee, vacationing in Rome, were being shown through 
the Colosseum. 
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“Now, this room,” said the guide, “is where the slaves dressed to 
fight the lions.” 

“But how does one dress to fight lions?” inquired Mr. McKee. 

“Very slow-w-w-w-w-wly,” replied the guide. (B. Phillips, Al’ American 120) 


Ole: I need to buy some boards there, Sven. 
Sven: How long you want ‘em, Ole? 
Ole: Long time. I’m building a house, ya know. (Prairie 201) 


But sometimes the interrogative how, like the interrogative what, can 
ambiguously elicit responses corresponding to two different clause 
types, thus presenting what is definitely a structural ambiguity. For 
example, in the following jokes, the interrogative word “how” could be 
asking for an object complement or an adverbial. Thus the sentence 
type that is implied by the question is either an SVOC or an SVO + 
Adverbial: 


The waiter at the diner came over and asked his customer, “And how 
did you find the steak?” 

“Easy,” snarled the patron. “I shoved a spoonful of potatoes to the 
side, and there it was!” (Rovin, 1001 Great 288) 


Auntie: Well, Petie, how do you like school? 
Petie: Closed! (Kohl and Young 11) 


Other sentence type possibilities may also occur. For example the jokes 
below illustrate an SV + Adverbial vs SVC, and an SVO vs SV + Adverbial: 


One man said to the other “my dog’s got no nose.” 
And the other man said “how does he smell?” 
And the first man said “terrible.”!® 


A client asked his lawyer how to plead. The lawyer said, “On your 
knees!” (Berle 384) 


When combined with the modal would and the verb LIKE, the 
interrogative How can also help a wh-question to have an interpretation 
like a yes/no question: 


Waitress: What can I get your 
Customer: Couple of eggs. 
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Waitress: How would you like those eggs cooked? 
Customer: Yeah, I would. (Prairie 267) 


The sixth contribution of questions to structural ambiguities is found 
in the structural homonymy between forced choice and yes/no ques- 
tions. This is evident in a question such as “Do you like to watch football 
or basketball?” This form is more fully addressed in the conjunction 
chapter and won’t be discussed further here. 

We shall now consider a final way that questions contribute to 
structural ambiguity. This can occur with questions that are embedded 
within a larger structure. We have previously seen that subjects and 
auxiliary verbs undergo inversion when forming questions (unless 
a wh- question is inquiring about the subject of the clause). Embedded 
questions, on the other hand, do not invert their subject and auxiliary 
verbs (as long as the questions are not given as directly quoted 
material). Compare how the subject and auxiliary are inverted in a yes/ 
no question such as “Are you coming” but not when embedded within 
a larger structure such as “Can you tell me whether you are coming?” 
or “I want to know whether you are coming.” The difference between the 
embedded and unembedded forms is even more dramatic in those 
cases where an auxiliary would otherwise have to be provided for the 
inversion. Contrast the yes/no question “Do you speak English?” which 
provides an auxiliary for the inversion to take place, with that same 
question in an embedded environment as in “Could you tell me whether 
you speak English?” Here there is no need for any inversion, and thus 
no auxiliary is even present. As with embedded yes/no questions, 
embedded wh-questions also lack inversion of the subject and auxiliary 
verb whether or not they ask about the subject. The absence of 
any inversion with embedded wh-questions sometimes allows structural 
ambiguity, especially when a wh-word in a wh-question is directly fol- 
what 


66. 


lowed by an adjective such as we see with “how long,” “how fast, 
good,” etc. Thus the structurally unambiguous “How fast should food 
be cooked?” and “How should fast food be cooked?”, when embedded 
become the structurally ambiguous “She asked how fast food should be 
cooked.” Consider the following: 


Mother: I wish you'd run across the street and see how old Mrs. Jones is. 
Melissa: V’ve already been, and Mrs. Jones says it’s none of my business 
how old she is. (Kohl and Young 19) 
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“Now son,” the farmer said to the new farmhand, “are you sure you 
know just how long cows should be milked?” “Sure,” said the hired 
help. “Just the same as short ones.” (Rovin, 1001 Great 130) 


In the first of the two jokes, the girl is instructed by her mother to find 
out the answer to the following question: How is old Mrs. Jones? But the 
request is given to the girl through the structurally ambiguous embed- 
ded question “See how old Mrs. Jones is.” This form could correspond 
to “How old is Mrs Jones?” or “How is old Mrs. Jones?” The girl 
apparently selected the unintended interpretation and asked Mrs. Jones 
an unambiguous and unembedded question about her age. The same 
kind of syntactic behavior applies in the second joke between inter 
pretations of “How long should cows be milked” vs “How should long 
cows be milked?” In fact, the embedding of questions, with the resulting 
effect on word order, is a strategy apparently used by Helitzer, 
a comedy writer (cf. 63). 

Another aspect of embedded questions relates to the role of the 
subordinators what, how, and if In relation to what, it can be unclear 
whether the what is serving as a subordinator for a nominal clause or is 
instead a determiner in an embedded interrogative clause (cf. Quirk et 
al. 1056-58; and Huddleston and Pullum 1068-72, though my terminol- 
ogy differs in some ways from both sets of authors). We can see this type 
of ambiguity in the following word-play: 


A girl asks her presumptuous escort, “Don’t you know what good clean 
fun is?” 
He replies, “No, what good is it?” (Esar 246) 


The subordinator how may create an ambiguity in a similar fashion, 
though neither of its meanings is as a determiner. Stageberg provides 
the following two humorous examples: 


“Did you ever stop to think how little men know about women?” 
(“Sources” 560) 
“Do you know how happy people ought to be?” (“Sources” 560) 


The questions embedded within the larger questions would not have 
been ambiguous if they appeared as independent, nonembedded 
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structures. In fact, each example above corresponds with two separate 
and unambiguous questions. The embedded structure in the first 
example corresponds with “How little do men know about women?” or 
“How do little men know about women?” The embedded structure in 
the second example corresponds with “How happy ought people to be?” 
or “How ought happy people to be?” 

The subordinator i/may help embedded questions to be ambiguous 
because ifcan convey not only the either/or meaning (or as Huddleston 
and Pullum call it, an “interrogative” meaning) but “conditionality” as 
well (975). Consider the statement “He wants to know if I am going to 
come.” This could mean that “He wants to know whether I am going to 
come,” or it could mean that “If it happens that I am going to come, he 
wants to know.” Huddleston and Pullum show that whereas 7/may apply 
ambiguously, the subordinator whether may only relate to the interroga- 
tive sense and thus helps to clarify an intended meaning (975). When 
whether is present in the previous example (“He wants to know whether 
Iam going to come”), it is clear that he wants to know the either/or. This 
argues for the prescriptive rule that suggests “whether” rather than “if” in 
such cases. But interestingly enough, if I had said, “He wants to know 
whether or not Iam going to come,” we are back to the same ambiguity. 


Indirect Reported Speech 


Indirect reported speech contributes to structural ambiguity in a variety 
of ways. Whereas direct reported speech takes what is said and reports it 
word for word, indirect reported speech takes what is said and para- 
phrases it in nonquoted speech. One of the features of indirect reported 
speech, at least with regard to questions, is a reversal of the subject and 
auxiliary inversion that would otherwise occur with questions. This is a 
natural consequence of the fact that when a question is reported in indi- 
rect speech, it is embedded. And as we have previously seen, embedded 
questions (unless directly quoted) lack auxiliary inversion. Consider, for 
example, the following utterance: “Tom asked what we were eating.” 
Other features of indirect reported speech include a tendency to shift 
verb tenses back. In other words, the present tense (such as walk) would 
likely become the past tense (walked), and the past tense might become 
the past perfect (had walked) . This issue of tense shifting is a tricky matter 
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and depends on different factors, including how close to the original 
time of utterance the reported speech is being given. Indirect speech 
also shifts the pronoun form to account for the pragmatic requirements 
of the situation in which the speech is being reported. 

For illustrative purposes we will now consider some comparable exam- 
ples of direct and indirect reported speech based on utterances from a 
fictitious person we will call Henry. If Henry says, “I am happy,” then an 
account of his statement in direct reported speech would be “Henry 
said, ‘Iam happy’.” The indirect reported speech would be “Henry said 
that he was happy.” In this example of indirect reported speech one can 
see that the pronoun J has been changed to he and that the verb form 
amhas been changed to was. If Henry had asked a yes/no or wh-question, 
which, as we have previously seen, involves subject and auxiliary inver- 
sion,” then we can see that the word order differs between direct and 
indirect reported speech. For example, let’s say that Henry asked, “What 
is Jenny saying?” and “Does John sing well?” In this case the indirect 
reported speech would be “Henry asked what Jenny was saying” and 
“Henry asked whether John sings well.” Notice that in these embedded 
questions, there is no auxiliary movement and thus no need in the sec- 
ond example (about John singing) for the insertion of an auxiliary. 

Now let’s consider how these features can lead to ambiguity. First of 
all, because it can sometimes be unclear in some sentences whether we 
are dealing with direct or indirect speech, we don’t always know whether 
to take the tense of a particular verb at face value, especially when we 
are engaged in oral communication. Thus in speech, though not in 
careful writing that includes quotation marks, an utterance such as He 
said John had eaten could be interpreted as “He said, ‘John had eaten’,” 
or as “He said John had eaten.” The former contains a direct quote that 
indicates that the original utterance used the past perfect “had eaten.” 
The latter is reported speech that indicates that the original utterance 
probably used either the past tense aie or the present perfect has eaten. 
Note how the shifting of tense is one of the crucial elements that helps 
the ambiguity in the following joke to occur: 


The marriage broker was hard of hearing and had to rely on his 
assistant during the interviewing of prospective brides. His first 
question always pertained to age. 

“I’m young,” said one applicant. “In the early twenties.” 
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“What'd she say?” he asked his aide. 
“She said she was young in the early twenties,’ 
(Lieberman 122) 


9 


he replied. 


The identity of a structure as indirect reported speech can be signaled 
by the presence of the subordinator thai as in “Waldo said that John 
had eaten.” But we so frequently omit this subordinator in indirect 
reported speech that although its presence signals indirect reported 
speech, its absence does not necessarily indicate direct reported speech 
instead. 

We can also have confusion as the person of the pronoun may change 
with the switch from direct to indirect speech. If I don’t know whether 
the speaker is using direct or indirect speech, I may struggle with how 
I should interpret a particular noun or pronoun. If the original speaker 
spoke with the second person singular and said, “You are ridiculous,” 
and this is later reported to me orally with no change in its form, it 
makes a difference whether I perceive the report as being in indirect or 
direct reported speech. If it is direct, I know that the original speaker 
wasn’t speaking about me. But if it is indirect, then I will wonder why the 
original speaker has a low opinion of me. I might ask for clarification by 
presenting a question such as “Was he saying that about me?” 

Finally let’s consider how inversion of sentence material relates to 
structural ambiguities involving embedded questions in indirect 
reported speech. If a man asks, “What does Sam do?” the indirect 
reported speech would possibly be “He asked what Sam did.” This utter- 
ance, which no longer inverts the subject and auxiliary verb, is now 
ambiguous as it could be reporting an inquiry about Sam or alterna- 
tively noting that he and Sam have asked the same question. This latter 
interpretation would have been precluded by auxiliary inversion that 
accompanies questions that aren’t embedded (as long as they are not 
inquiring about the subject). 


Conclusion 


Questions have some powerful options for creating ambiguity. We have 
seen that one of these is the elliptical form that questions or their 
responses take. But beyond this, one of their most useful features is 
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their powerful ability to allow ambiguities about just what type of clause 
structure or constituent type they are trying to elicit. 

Questions also allow inversions of auxiliary verbs in ways that can 
sometimes lead to ambiguity. But when we wish to remove an inversion 
of an auxiliary verb in a question, we may embed the question into a 
larger structure. 

Indirect reported speech also makes some contributions of its own to 
ambiguity as it may manipulate verb tense, deictic reference, and even 
the syntactic ordering of constituents. This is in addition to the 
occasional ambiguity that can occur, especially in speech, when we can’t 
be sure whether what is being reported is direct or indirect reported 
speech. 


Chapter 17 


Fixed Expressions 


In this chapter the term /ixed expression will be used to include several 
features of the language that will be considered for their role in 
creating structural ambiguities: idioms, exclamations, and multiword 
verbs (also sometimes called “phrasal verbs”). Once again, my intent is 
not to provide a complete description and discussion of the syntactic 
characteristics and behaviors of every fixed expression but instead to 
consider some characteristics and behaviors that relate specifically to 
structural ambiguity. For other matters related to fixed expressions, 
readers are encouraged to consult the Cambridge Idioms Dictionary for 
information such as regional and register labels for each idiom, as well 
as an identification of idioms that are associated with particular topics 
such as health, money, agreeing and disagreeing, etc., and to look at the 
McGraw-Hill’s Dictionary of American Idioms and Phrasal Verbs (cf. the bib- 
liographic entry under the editor’s name, “Spears”) for information on 
whether particular verb particles in multiword verbs are movable.'° 


Idioms 


Idioms are sometimes structurally ambiguous when it isn’t clear whether 
to interpret them as a set expression or as a literal one. Usually the prag- 
matic context makes the intention clear. But it isn’t too hard to think of 
situations where both meanings could be possible. For example, let’s 
return to an illustration I mentioned in Chapter 1. The idiomatic expres- 
sion “kicked the bucket,” which means someone died, can be inter- 
preted literally to mean knocked a bucket over. One could easily imagine 
a context in which someone says, “As he was mopping the floor with a 
bucket of soapy water, he slipped and fell on the hard floor, where he 
rolled around in pain. By the time the ambulance arrived, he had kicked 
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the bucket.” Or we can look at a joke which embodies the word-play 
more succinctly: 


Question: What happened to the farmer who fell down the well? 
Answer: He kicked the bucket. (Spector 99) 


It might not be immediately apparent why an idiom could qualify as a 
structural ambiguity. In this regard I am persuaded by the observations 
of theoretical syntacticians who have noted that idioms like “kick the 
bucket” act like a syntactic island, behaving differently from other 
structures with which they may even have a superficial resemblance. 
As I noted in Chapter 1, the idiom “kick the bucket,” meaning “die,” 
looks like a regular transitive structure. But unlike a transitive structure 
such as “kick the ball,” it resists the passive. Although we can transform 
“John kicked the ball” to “The ball was kicked by John,” we cannot 
transform “John kicked the bucket” to “The bucket was kicked by John” 
(unless we are no longer using the construction as an idiom). Further 
more, although I could add an adjective to describe the ball that John 
kicked, the idiomatic structure “kicked the bucket” doesn’t tolerate such 
a modifier for bucket. I can’t say, “John kicked the large bucket” unless 
I am no longer using “kicked the bucket” as an idiom. This difference 
between the syntactic behavior of an idiom versus the behavior of 
a nonidiomatic construction that it resembles argues for considering 
the two forms to be separate structures. And it also underlies my 
decision to consider a confusion between the two to be a structural 
ambiguity. 

My decision to consider an ambiguity between an idiomatic vs 
nonidiomatic interpretation to be a structural ambiguity is, however, 
somewhat problematic. Idioms vary along a continuum, with some 
displaying more distinctive syntactic behavior than others. Still, rather 
than try to make finer distinctions among the various idioms, I will con- 
sider a fixed expression that has literal vs nonliteral or metaphorical 
meanings to be a structural ambiguity. 

Esar observes that “playing the figurative sense of an idiom against the 
literal sense of its words is one of the many tricks which make up the 
comic art of idiomatics” (Esar 116). On one occasion while participat- 
ing with the Oscars award ceremony, Bob Hope explained, “This is my 
fourth visit presenting awards ... When it comes to an Oscar, I can dish 
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it out but I just can’t take it!” (Hope 56). We can look at a number of 
idiom ambiguities below: 


Most of the time people get what’s coming to them—unless it’s mailed! 
(Berle 397) 


Joan: “Did you hear Erica is marrying her X-ray specialist?” 
Jane: “Well, she’s lucky. Nobody else could ever see anything in her.” 
(Copeland and Copeland 194) 


Maude: Whenever I’m down in the dumps, I buy a new hat. 
Matilda: Oh, so that’s where you get them. (L. Phillips 54) 


Why was the cannibal expelled from school? 
Because he kept buttering up the teacher. (Smart Alec’s 118) 


“Now, Tommy,” said Mrs. Bull, “I want you to be good while I’m out.” 

“lll be good for a nickel,” replied Tommy. 

“Tommy,” said she, “I want you to remember that you can not be a son 
of mine unless you are good for nothing.” (Lupton 408) 


Friend: Did you take a shower? 
Moron: No, is there one missing? (Kohl and Young 59) 


It was the least I could do. I always do the least I can do. (From the 
character, “Hawkeye Pierce,” on “M*A*S*H,” as reported in Tibballs, 
Zingers 349) 


Sometimes the heart of an idiom resides in a multiword verb such as 
was seen in the previous joke about buttering up the teacher. Multiword 
verbs are discussed later in this chapter. 

As with the passive vs predicate adjective construction, making an 
ambiguity with idioms that poses their idiomatic interpretation against a 
more literal interpretation is quite easy. Advertisers have found this a fruit- 
ful way to generate word-plays, as is evident in the following examples: 


Anything Less Just Won’t Cut It. (Billboard advertisement for Snapper 
Lawnmowers sold at Ken’s Parts and Equipment—Reagan Outdoor 
Advertising) 


There’s no better place to take pictures than Walmart.'” 
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Come in—Pick Out a Drum—Then Beat It! (Sign on a music shop, 
Rothman 172) 


After all we did for Pete, he walked out on us. (Advertisement for 
Easter Seals—shows a boy on crutches leaving a hospital with a doctor 
and nurse smiling and waving, People Weekly November 5, 1990: n. p.). 


Some idioms, as we can see in a couple of the examples above, contain 
a non-referential 7 by one of their interpretations. For more about this 
form, please see Chapter 10. 

Before leaving our discussion of idioms, we should look at the use of 
one particular construction, “FEEL like .” This construction, 
which by its idiomatic interpretation means something equivalent to 
WANT, resembles a “like phrase” that can serve as a complement to 
FEEL and some other linking verbs (Huddleston and Pullum 1154). 
Despite the resemblance, we usually know how to interpret an utterance 
such as “I feel like a hamburger” (idiom to mean WANT) vs “I feel like 
a foreigner” (ike introducing a complement). Of course given the 
resemblance of the two structures, we can create a context in which 
both interpretations become possible. For example, after strenuous 
exercise, a cannibal could tell us that he feels like a man again. Note the 
following uses of this type of ambiguity in a joke and an advertising 
slogan repeated from Chapter 8: 


Customer: I feel like a sandwich. 
Waiter: Well you certainly don’t look like one. (Stupid 145) 


Sometimes you feel like a nut. (Advertising slogan for Almond Joy 
candy bars) !° 


Exclamations 


Exclamations are another type of fixed expression. These are used to 
express shock, anger, dismay, surprise, appreciation, and happiness. 
From a strictly structural standpoint, if we had to find another type of 
structure in the language that could resemble exclamations, we would 
certainly have to identify questions as our starting point. This is largely 
because of the subject and auxiliary inversion that can occur with 
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both types of structures. Compare the forms of yes/no questions and 
exclamations in constructions such as “Can he talk?” vs “Can he talk!” or 
“Was she ever angry?” vs “Was she ever angry!” Of course intonation is 
different for the question vs exclamation meaning, so an oral ambiguity 
may have to rely on a carefully contrived intonation that falls between 
the two contrasting intonation types. Note the following joke: 


A fellow took her out once and announced to his friends: “Was that a 
girl! Was that a girl! That’s what everyone kept asking—Was that a 
girl?” (Safian 301) 


In the chapter on questions we noted that wh-questions use subject 
and auxiliary inversion (including Do-support when an underlying 
structure contains no auxiliary verb) unless the wh-form is asking about 
the subject. Exclamations of comparable complexity sometimes display 
a similar pattern, including the lack of inversion for subjects and 
auxiliary verbs when the exclamation relates to the subject. This has 
important implications for ambiguity. Indeed, Collins shows that an 
ambiguity between wh-questions and wh-exclamations may occur when 
a wh-question (including one beginning with how) is inquiring about 
the subject and when punctuation and supersegmentals are missing (8). 
Note these examples provided by Huddleston and Pullum, where the 
focus is on the subject or part of the subject constituent: 


How many problems remain (855) 
How much remains to be done! (918) 
What strange people inhabit these parts! (918) 


And as previously indicated, we can also find examples where exclama- 
tions and wh-questions that are not formed around the subject do invert 
the wh-word and lead to ambiguity. Huddleston and Pullum view this 
inversion among exclamations as especially associated with the “literary 
style,” and they provide the following examples: 


How much clearer does it seem now that you have explained it your- 
self! (920) 
How rarely does one see such chivalry nowadays! (920) 
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Such inversions, however, also seem to be common enough outside the 
literary domain that I have also been able to collect the following 
jokes: 


A GJ. appeared before the company officer charged with using 
insulting language to his sergeant. “Sir,” he protested, “I was merely 
answering a question.” 

“What question?” snapped the officer. 

“Well, sir, the sergeant said ‘Who do you think I am?’ and I told 
him.” (Esar 246) 


Teacher: What’s the difference between a porpoise and a dolphin? 
Student: That’s what I say, what’s the difference? (B. Phillips, All-New 46) 


It would be an overstatement to say that questions and exclamations 
always display the same kind of syntax. We can find differences. But if we 
are looking to create structural ambiguity, it isn’t too difficult to gener- 
ate forms that are entirely compatible between the two categories. 

When asubject and auxiliary verb word order does need to be adjusted 
for an exclamation to be ambiguous with a question, one strategy 
is to embed the structure into a subordinate clause. Collins notes the 
following: 


Ambiguity is more likely (in fact quite common) in subordinate 
clauses, since the subject normally precedes the predicator in both 
wh-nterrogatives and exclamatives, and the prosodic/punctuational 
differences that generally block one or the other reading in the case 
of main clauses here tend to be less salient or even absent... . (8) 


To see an illustration of the effect of subordination on creating confu- 
sion between wh-questions and exclamations, let’s first consider the 
following examples of a question and exclamation, which are adapted 
from one of the examples that Collins provides (cf. p. 9): 


How grateful were they? 
How grateful they were! 


Now when they are embedded we can use a similar structure for both as 
in “We wondered how grateful they were.” This example thus illustrates 
a strategy we should keep in mind. When we wish a w/-exclamation to 
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be ambiguous with a wh-question, but the form of the two differs because 
of a subject and auxiliary verb inversion, we can often embed them 
inside a larger clause to get a reordered syntax that will then allow the 
two wh-structures to resemble each other. 

As we look at the use of exclamations in humor we see that many are 
not formed around the previously identified syntactic constructions. 
Instead, much of the humor is developed around the wider construc- 
tions available to exclamations, including, but not limited to, forms that 
overlap with questions. The exclamations, for example, might be con- 
fused with imperatives and statements. Now consider the jokes below in 
which ambiguities occur as we are unable to determine whether or not 
the form is an exclamation or some other type of utterance: 


A woman comes home and finds her daughter in a hot embrace on 
the couch. The woman says, “I never!” 
The daughter answers, “Oh, Mother, you must have!” (Berle 175). 


The way my brother got out of jail was this: The governor visited 
the jail one day and my brother accidentally stepped on his foot. 
He said: “Pardon me, governor” and the governor did. (Choice Dialect 
96-97) 


You haven’t heard nothing until you’ve heard our speaker of the 
evening. Then you’ve heard nothing. (B. Phillips, World’s 134) 


A guy shows up late for work. The boss yells, “You should’ve been here 
at 8:30!” 

The guy replies, “Why? What happened at 8:30?” (Reader's Digest 
March 2004: 140) 


Question: What happens when the sun comes out at night? 
Answer: Oh, that’ll be the day. (Spector 97) 


“I’m telling you for the last time that you can’t kiss me.” 
“Fine! I knew you would weaken sooner or later.” (Copeland and 
Copeland 224) 


Multiword Verbs 


Some verbs such as “cleaned up” or “put up with” consist of more than 
one word. These “multiword verbs” can frequently lead to structural 
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ambiguities as the particle portion of the verb (such as the upin “cleaned 
up”) superficially resembles a separate preposition or adverb. Perhaps 
my favorite example of a multiword verb that created a structural 
ambiguity is a sign that appeared inside a pharmacy: “We dispense with 
accuracy” (Lederer, Anguished 63). If with is a preposition introducing a 
prepositional phrase, then the meaning is that the pharmacy is very 
accurate in the way that it dispenses medicine. But if with is a particle 
belonging to the verb, then the meaning is that the pharmacy has aban- 
doned any attempt to be accurate. Thus the two differing structural 
interpretations represent opposite meanings. 

Multiword verbs come in a variety of forms. Quirk et al., whose 
description and classification of multiword verbs has greatly influenced 
what I will describe in the section below, identify six main types, which 
we will consider here, though I will use the terms “category one,” 
“category two,” etc. rather than their particular labels.'® My use of the 
terms “transitive” and “intransitive” will also sometimes be applied 
differently on particular multiword verbs from what Quirk et al. would 
do because of our difference in the way we are labeling some of the 
particular classes. And although I will look at some of the key differ- 
ences noted by Quirk et al. among the different classes, I will limit my 
structural descriptions to what I think is sufficient to distinguish the 
different classes and their respective ambiguity potential. In the discus- 
sion of multiword verbs that follows, when I use the terms preposition or 
adverb, lam using them in contrast with the term particle. It is of course 
true that some particles could be labeled more specifically as adverb 
particles or preposition particles, as Quirk et al., in fact, do. But because 
the focus of my discussion is on structural ambiguities, I think it will be 
useful to use the more general term particle and reserve the terms 
preposition and adverb for the alternative (nonparticle) meanings that 
the particle forms may employ in ambiguous constructions. 


Category one 


The first category to consider involves intransitive multiword verbs 
such as “speak up.” These verbs involve a particle that can superficially 
resemble a separate adverb. But there is a difference. If I say that some- 
one “spoke up,” we don’t associate any sort of directional meaning with 
up, at least not primarily so (the extent to which particles such as 
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up historically had a more literal contribution to the meaning is a sepa- 
rate issue that I will not address in this book). But sometimes the parti- 
cle form actually can be interpreted to have a separate directional 
meaning. When this happens we might be unable to determine whether 
a word following the lexical core of the verb is a particle or instead an 
adverb that is modifying the verb. Perhaps among the most common 
particle forms we could identify for this type of ambiguity are up, down, 
in, and out. This type of ambiguity is illustrated with some jokes and one- 
liners below: 


When you’re down and out, something always turns up—usually the 
noses of your friends. (Orson Wells, as reported in Shalit 142) 


She was growing up, and that was the direction I wanted her to take. 
Who wants a daughter that grows sideways? (Spike Milligan, “Indefinite 
Articles,” as reported in Tibballs, Zingers 107) 


I’m at the age where my back goes out more than I do. (Phyllis Diller, 
as reported in Tibballs, Zingers 380) 


“Before he was married, he said he would tame his wife’s mother, or 
die in the attempt.” 

“How did he come out?” 

“Tn a black silk-lined box with silver handles.” (Allen, Private 178) 


Orrie: I’m so upset. 

Herbert: Why? 

Orrie: I left my battery-operated radio upstairs. 
Herbert: Don’t worry. It’ll run down. (L. Phillips 41) 


My ex-boyfriend came round last night, which was a bit weird because 
I didn’t even know he was in a coma. (Jo Brand, as reported in 
Tibballs, Zingers 322) 


He’s the light of her life. She won’t let him go out. (Allen, Private 153) 


Category two 


Category two consists of transitive multiword verbs like “polish off” as 
in “He polished off the candy” (ate all the rest of it). As Quirk et al. 
show, a multiword verb like this can keep the particle right after the 
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lexical core of the verb or can alternatively move it after the direct object 
(1153-54) and get an utterance like “He polished the candy off.” This 
flexibility with the placement of the particle in relation to the direct 
object is a distinguishing feature of the category two multiword verbs. 

With regard to the potential of the category two verbs to create 
ambiguity, we must recognize two subsets, each with its own particular 
capability for creating structural ambiguity. The first group that we shall 
consider consists primarily of the category two verbs that utilize the 
particles up, down, in, and out. These verbs can create an ambiguity when 
their particle, which is homonymous with an adverb, follows the direct 
object. In such a case we can be unsure whether we have an SVO clause 
type with a verb particle occurring after the direct object, or instead, an 
SVO plus an adverb (or more rarely, an SVOA). Of course, as part of a 
category two multiword verb, the particle is not forced to follow the 
direct object. But in order to create a structural ambiguity, it often needs 
to do so. Consider now the following examples of this type of ambiguity 
involving multiword verbs of category two: 


I was in a club the other night. A woman actually asked me out. 
She said, “You: out!” (Steve Smith, as cited in J. Brown, Squeaky 72) 


Two boys were wrestling in the living room. The mother walks in and 
says, “George, put your brother down!” George replies, “OK, he’s an 
idiot.” (From a comedy routine by Paul Baltes) 


Midwives help people out. (Bumper Sticker)!” 


Hotel coffee shops charge according to the Bible. If you look at the 
prices, you’re reminded of the quotation, “I was a stranger and ye 
took me in.” (Berle 507) 


I'd like to help you out. Just tell me which way you came in. (Safian 
416) 


“My older brother beats me up every morning.” 
“That’s awful.” 
“Not really. He gets up at seven thirty. I get up at eight.” (Terban 54) 


One limitation that must be kept in mind when creating ambiguities 
involving category two multiword verbs is that, as Quirk et al. show, if 
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the object is a personal pronoun, the particle must follow rather than 
precede the object (1154). This doesn’t greatly affect the way we work 
with this first group of category two verbs to create ambiguity, since we 
often need to move the particle after the object for ambiguity to occur 
anyway (note that some examples above used pronouns). But we shall 
see that this has important implications for the second group. 

Returning now to an additional consideration involving this first 
group of verbs, we should note that they may sometimes be ambiguous 
in passive structures, though in this case the meaningful direct object will 
be moved to a subject position before both the lexical core of the verb 
and before its particle. Note the examples below, where the relocated 
form appears in bold print: 


What kind of clothing lasts the longest? 
Underwear, because it is never worn out. (Carlson 39, 85) 


Patient: What should I take when I’m run down? 
Doctor: The car’s license plate. (Stupid 64) 


In the second example it should be noted that the movement from an 
object to a subject position necessitated changing the case form of the 
pronoun. 

Now we shall consider another interesting variation. In the next 
example the word down could be a particle with either of two preceding 
verbs, rendering an ambiguity between a category one multiword verb 
(lying down) or a category two multiword verb (take down): 


“Are you going to take all this lying down?” boomed the election 
candidate. 

“No!” shouted a member of the audience. “The reporters are doing 
that.” (Reader’s Digest Treasury 197) 


We shall now consider the ambiguity potential of the second group of 
category two multiword verbs. This group generally consists of verbs 
that utilize particles other than up, down, in, and out. The contribution 
of this second group to structural ambiguity occurs in the way that their 
particle may be understood to be part of a transitive verb helping to 
introduce a direct object, or alternatively, as a preposition introducing 
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a prepositional phrase. For this type of structural ambiguity to occur, 
the particle must be positioned after the lexical core of the verb and 
prior to the direct object. We’ll now look at two jokes that illustrate the 
need to have the particle in the designated position in order for the 
ambiguity to occur: 


Mother said, “Slip on something and come down.” She slipped on the 
top stairs. (Heaton 13) 


Then there was Ronald, who misunderstood what his neighbor meant 
when he said that the family Doberman would eat off his hand. 
Now they call him Five-Fingered Ron. (Rovin, 1001 Great 257) 


Let’s look more closely at the latter joke. The crucial ambiguity here 
is with the multiword verb eat off Because this multiword verb is 
a category two, it could have had the particle off follow the object his 
hand. But if the joke set up had been “the family Doberman would eat 
his hand off,” there would have been no ambiguity. The word offwould 
clearly have been a verb particle. It is precisely because offoccurs right 
after the form eat that we aren’t sure whether it is a particle or alterna- 
tively a preposition introducing a prepositional phrase. This place- 
ment of the particle after the lexical core of the verb and before the 
direct object is crucial for the particular type of ambiguity we are 
considering here. 

We earlier noted that category two multiword verbs obligatorily move 
a particle to the position after the object when the object is a personal 
pronoun. For this reason, when constructing an ambiguity using the 
second group of category two multiword verbs, a pronoun must not be 
used. Otherwise the pronoun would prevent the particle from occur- 
ring in the position that would allow it to be confused with a preposi- 
tion. Let’s return to the utterance “the family Doberman would eat off 
his hand.” If his hand were instead expressed as it, we would, in order to 
get the multiword meaning, have to say, “the family Doberman would 
eat it off.” In this case the ambiguity disappears. Given the obligatory 
placement of a category two verb’s particle after the object when the 
object is a pronoun, if we want the particle to be ambiguous with a 
preposition, we must change the pronoun form back into its corre- 
sponding noun phrase form. 
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Category three 


Category three multiword verbs, as Quirk et al. show, outwardly 
resemble category two verbs, but they differ in the freedom of their 
particles. Unlike category two multiword verbs, the category three 
verbs must position their particle prior to the subsequent noun phrase 
(1156-57), or as I would call it here, the direct object. Thus we can say, 
“He worked on the assignment,” but we can’t say, “He worked the 
assignment on.” This required placement of the particle prior to the 
subsequent noun phrase object applies even when the object is a 
pronoun, a fact that further distinguishes the category three from the 
category two multiword verbs. Now let’s briefly look at one example of 
a category three multiword verb: 


Patient: Doctor, I think I’m a bridge. 
Doctor: What on earth’s come over you? 
Patient: So far, ten cars, three buses and a truck. (B. Phillips, All-New 51)!! 


Let’s consider some implications of the similarities and differences 
between the multiword verbs of category two and three as they relate 
to structural ambiguity. First of all, we can expect that the multiword 
verbs of category three may be engaged in a very similar type of ambi- 
guity as we saw with the second group of category two verbs by which 
we had trouble determining whether what followed the lexical core of 
the verb was a particle or not. Second, the category three verbs may 
utilize object pronouns after the particle, thus allowing pronouns to 
occur in an ambiguous position that was not possible with category two 
verbs (at least with a particle sense). Thus in contrast to what we saw 
with the multiword verbs of category two, we need not transform an 
object pronoun to a noun phrase employing a head noun, in order 
for the ambiguity to work when the object occurs after the particle. 
Finally, a multiword verb of a category three doesn’t allow the type of 
ambiguity we saw with the first group of category two verbs, where the 
particle could occur after the object form and be alternatively under- 
stood as an adverb. Now consider the following examples: 


Later that day a wild man burst into the psychiatrist’s office. “Ya gotta 
help me!” he screamed, “I can’t stop thinking I’m a deck of cards!” 
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Flushing with anger, the doctor snapped, “Wait outside! I’ll deal with 
you later!” (Rovin, 1001 Great 280) 


Husband: Don’t put that money in your mouth. There are germs 
on it. 

Wife: Don’t be silly. Even a germ can’t live on the money you earn. 
(B. Phillips, World’s 126) 


I stand behind every car I sell. I help push it. (Lieberman 337) 


I won’t stand for gossip! No, I sit down and make myself comfortable 
for gossip. (“Crabby Road,” as reported in Tibballs, Zingers 237) 


Then there was the hole cut in the fence surrounding the nudist col- 
ony. The police are looking into it. (Rovin, 1001 Great 259-60) 


The divorce lawyer asked Mr. Izzo, “Exactly what is it that keeps com- 
ing between you and your wife?” 
Mr. Izzo replied, “The police.” (Rovin, 500 Great 106) 


“Business counts on us.” (Advertisement for Sharp adding machines, 
Monnot 61) 


The category three multiword verbs may have a linking rather than a 
transitive verb meaning. This is illustrated in the following joke: 


Have you heard about the magician who walked down the street and 
turned into a restaurant? (Kohl and Young 41) 


Under unusual circumstances a category two may be mistaken for a 
category three verb. This requires not only a homonymy or homoph- 
ony between the two multiword verb types but also for the category 
two verb to place its particle before the direct object. Otherwise no 
ambiguity could occur since category three verbs cannot place their 
particles after the object. In the joke below, the category two and 
category three designations correspond to a transitive or linking verb 
interpretation respectively: 


“Tl wind up an old maid.” 
“Let me go with you. I never saw anyone wind up an old maid.” 
(Lieberman 85) 
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I won’t give as much attention to the remaining three categories of mul- 
tiword verbs because they don’t seem to be as commonly employed in 
structural ambiguities as the first three. 


Category four 


A multiword verb of category four requires an object immediately fol- 
lowing the primary lexical form of the multiword verb and prior to the 
particle, which is then followed by another object (Quirk et al. 1158) .'” 
The potential that this structure has for ambiguity is evident in the fol- 
lowing joke: 


Fair Young Real Estate Agent: “Could I interest you in New Citye” 
Susceptible Gentleman: “Lady, you could interest me anywhere.” 
(Copeland and Copeland 438) 


Sometimes the identity of this type of multiword verb is not immediately 
apparent because the passive or some other transformation has been 
applied and an object has consequently been moved up to an earlier 
slot in the sentence. But we can still determine the category of this 
multiword verb if we consider the probable underlying structure from 
which the current structure is derived. Thus if I see a structure like 
“He was named after John,” I might recognize that this comes from the 
underlying structure “They named him (or ‘the man’) after John.” This 
sort of transformation is relevant in recognizing the following joke as 
relying on a category four multiword verb: 


She was named after General Sherman . . . not long after him either. 
(Lieberman 7) 


Categories five and six 


The multiword verbs of categories five and six are characterized in 
part by their consisting of more than one particle. In this case a later 
particle (usually the final one) can also be interpreted as a preposition 
introducing a prepositional phrase. Quirk et al. call these two types of 
multiword verbs “phrasal-prepositional verbs” and distinguish between 
those that do not put a direct object right after the lexical core of the 
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verb (this type corresponding to my label of “category five”) and those 
that do (corresponding to my label of “category six”) (1160-61). 
Consider now the following ambiguities in which the final particles may 
be interpreted alternatively as prepositions: 


Judge: Have you ever been up before me? 
Accused: I don’t know. What time do you get up? (Rosenbloom, 
Gigantic 168) 


He recently wired a hotel to reserve “a suitable room where I can put 
up with my wife.” (Safian 398) 


“It wasn’t the first time my pantyhose ran away from home.” 
(Advertisement for Woolite, Redbook July 1991: 58) 


Conclusion 


Most of the potential for idioms and exclamations to be involved in 
structural ambiguity lies in the structural difference between their 
idiomatic vs their nonidiomatic interpretation. Because so many of our 
idioms and exclamations have an available alternative interpretation, 
these types of fixed expressions are very easily employed as structural 
ambiguities. The multiword verbs have a similar relationship to struc- 
tural ambiguity since we can consider whether the fixed expression 
nature of the verb plus particle(s) combination may instead be inter- 
preted as consisting of separate and largely independent elements. 

But the multiword verbs differ from the other fixed expressions 
because of the greater attention multiword verbs require to the distinc- 
tive structural features and behaviors that exist among their various 
types and which justify their classification into separate categories. 
Depending on the category of the multiword verb, the nature of the 
ambiguity available to the verb will differ. The category may be quickly 
identified by examining the number of particles and objects that 
a particular verb requires, the relative positional freedom a particle has 
in relation to a direct object, and whether the use of a pronoun for the 
direct object changes the available word order possibilities for the par- 
ticle and direct object. A native speaker who is consciously aware of the 
differences between the categories of multiword verbs can quickly 
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determine the appropriate category of a given multiword verb and thus 
perhaps the ambiguity potential for that verb. Let’s consider just one 
example. If I encounter a multiword verb like put owt (meaning “to 
extinguish”), I can quickly run through some tests in my mind to 
determine its category. I can see that it has only one particle, and 
my native speaker intuitions also tell me it takes one object (“I put 
out ___”). This eliminates categories one, four, five, and six. Now 
if I try out the position of the object and particle, I discover that I can 
“put out a fire” or I can “puta fire out.” This seems to indicate that it is 
a category two multiword verb since a category three wouldn’t allow 
the particle to appear after the object. 

With this identification of the verb category we can now anticipate a 
likely potential for structural ambiguity. We noted that multiword verbs 
of category two with the particles up, down, in, and out are especially 
useful for creating ambiguity when their particle follows the direct 
object, since that particle may alternatively be interpreted as an adverb. 
With the right kind of context we could create a structural word-play 
like the following: 


“Will you put the cat out?” 
“Why? Is it on fire?”!” 
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Chapter 18 


Conclusion and Formulas 


Many years ago the humorist Bennett Cerf included the following 
explanation about the extraordinarily gifted word-play artist, Groucho 
Marx: 


Groucho Marx, explains his brother Harpo, is infatuated with words. 
“Groucho,” he says, “doesn’t regard words the way the rest of us do. 
He looks at them upside down, backwards, from the middle out to the 
end, and from the end back to the middle. Next he drops them in a 
mental Mixmaster, and studies them some more. Groucho doesn’t 
look for double meanings. He looks for quadruple meanings. And 
usually finds them.” (Cerf, Good 80) 


I don’t claim that Groucho or other comic or wordsmith geniuses have 
consciously employed formulas or strategies like the ones contained 
within this book. I think it is quite possible that they have intuitively 
navigated their way past the protective barriers in the language that 
prevent structural ambiguity, or they have had a knack for exploiting 
those aspects of the language that lend themselves well to such ambi- 
guities. But what some may be able to do intuitively, others can learn to 
do consciously. In this final chapter and appendices I intend to provide 
an illustration of a type of methodology that could be used deliberately 
to construct structural ambiguities. The strategies and formulas that 
I shall outline or refer to are meant to be illustrative rather than exhaus- 
tive. And they won’t even integrate all of the information contained 
within the preceding pages. I do hope, however, that they will show 
that such an approach could greatly enhance one’s abilities to construct 
word-plays. In what follows I shall not attempt to repeat all the reasons 
behind the formulas and strategies. That would be an unnecessary 
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duplication of the preceding chapters and would greatly lengthen the 
size of this book. But the reader is invited to consult the previous 
chapters to remind himself or herself about the nature of the struc- 
tures that will only briefly be listed or referred to here and in the 
appendices. 

Now let’s put ourselves in the mind-set of someone who wishes to 
create a humorous or catchy word-play whether for a joke, advertise- 
ment, business logo, greeting card, bumper sticker, headline, caption, 
or whatever. Some word-plays are not based in a structural ambiguity; 
but as I have said earlier, some of the most clever ones are. And these 
will be our focus. The preceding pages have provided many insights into 
how the grammar of the language could be manipulated for word-plays, 
but there is just too much to be assimilated and recalled to generate a 
word-play in any systematic way unless we have some kind of methodol- 
ogy containing steps and procedures. And this methodology must 
proceed from the pragmatic setting in which a word-play is desired. 

As I have considered how this methodology might be devised around 
the structural ambiguity potentials in the language, it has occurred to 
me that we should operate with two tracks. Each track will follow steps 
and procedures in generating structural ambiguities. And the results 
from both tracks can eventually be combined together into one list of 
ambiguities from which the best examples may be selected. 

The first track will focus on generating word-plays using the lexical 
categories of nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs as a starting point. 
The second track will be more oriented around beginning with notions 
that relate to the more functional categories of pronouns, prepositions, 
conjunctions, or processes like ellipsis, etc. It will also be more compat- 
ible with modification issues that result in ambiguity. Let’s now begin by 
outlining the approach used in track one. 


Track One: Developing Structural Ambiguities from Nouns, 
Verbs, Adjectives, and Adverbs 


The development of structural ambiguities in track one consists of 
four major parts: (1) initial identification of related words and idioms; 
(2) initial altering; (3) sorting; and (4) formulas. Let’s consider these 
parts in turn. 
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Initial identification of related words and idioms 


The first part of track one involves identifying words and expressions 
that are associated with the product or idea around which the word-play 
is to be built. If we are wanting to build a word-play around a car, we 
might think of words like tire, speed, gas, highway, etc. The identification 
of words at this stage may be done through brainstorming, consulting a 
semantic collocation dictionary (a dictionary that identifies words that 
are frequently used together), or even through consulting a computer 
corpus such as the Corpus of Contemporary American English (cf. Davies). 
At this stage we should also consider whether any of the words we have 
generated are used in an idiom. Idioms are one of the easiest forms of 
structural word-play to create. Word-plays based around an idiom just 
need a context that allows both the literal and idiomatic interpretation. 
If we can identify idioms at this stage that allow both meanings, we may 
set those idioms aside and keep them until they may be added to the list 
of other word-plays that we shall eventually generate. 


Initial altering 
The purpose of this stage is to create additional forms, expanding the 
number of possible forms that can be integrated into formulas that will 
be presented later. In many cases we don’t discard the previous forms; 
we just use this step to add to the words or forms we already have. Some 
of the additional forms we create will prove to be very useful when we 
need to apply a particular formula that can only operate on a specific 
type of word or form. And occasionally, this step will generate a form 
that may be the terminal point in our efforts as we find just the type of 
word-play we want. Some of the kinds of alterations we may consider 
involve the options we were introduced to in Chapter 3. These included 
alternative word boundary segmentation (“ice-cream” vs “I scream” or 
in an example that involves exploiting the indeterminacy of a vowel on 
an unstressed syllable, “oppose” vs “a pose”), assimilation (“chased” vs 
“chaste” or “weighed your food” vs “wager food”), segment addition 
(“mince” vs “mints”), and segment deletion (“watch her” vs “watcher”). 
We should also consider some simple sound substitutions that might 
occasionally be helpful because the alteration sometimes results in a 
word that has different homonymous or homophonous possibilities for 
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confusion. The substitutions I speak of are not random, but actually 
involve exchanging one sound (in a word from our initial list) with 
another that bears a close relationship like a similarity in their articula- 
tion (such as the nasals/m/and /n/) or a tendency to be interchanged 
with each other by some group of speakers. For example, a non-native 
speaker of English who comes from Asia might interchange /1/ with 
/r/ to produce law vs raw (noun vs adjective); a native Spanish speaker 
using English might pronounce something like neat instead of 
knit (adjective vs verb); an Australian with a broad accent might pro- 
nounce day in a way that to American English speakers will sound more 
like die (noun vs verb). For a list of some of these interchanged sounds 
that can be involved in two different structural interpretations, please 
see Appendix A. 

Some alterations can be applied by remembering some common 
morphological processes. In this regard we may create some resulting 
forms that have more potential for homonymous overlap and structural 
ambiguity than the forms we began with. These morphological pro- 
cesses include clipping, whereby a word like airplane (noun) may be 
formed into plane (noun vs verb) or plain (adjective vs noun); abbrevia- 
tion, whereby apartment (noun) may be represented as apt (noun vs 
adjective); and acronymy, whereby a compound like “mobile army 
surgical hospital” (noun) may be transformed into MASH (noun vs 
verb), or a name like “Fashion Institute of Technology” (noun) may 
be transformed into FIT (noun, verb, and adjective). In another kind of 
morphological change to consider, we can add suffixes that can open 
up new possibilities for interpretation. For example, if a word is an 
adjective such as strange, we could try adding the suffix -er to see whether 
it will make the word into a noun/adjective word like stranger (a word 
that is homonymous or homophonous between a noun and adjective). 
In another strategy, if a word is a verb, we may create a present participle 
by adding the inflectional -ing suffix, or create a past participle form, 
which often, but not always, involves adding -ed. These forms may 
sometimes be used as both adjectives and verbs. After adding a present 
participle -ing suffix, we may also see whether altering the suffix from 
/in/ to /-on/ allows for an additional verb/noun homophony (as with 
draggin’ / dragon). 

The next important type of alteration involves substituting an entirely 
different word or structure for another. But again, we may still want to 
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retain the original form as well as the newly acquired form. The first of 
these that we shall mention is to replace one type of verb with another. 
The purpose behind this type of substitution is to work with a verb that is 
particularly susceptible to forming multiple clause or sentence types. For 
example, even though CREATE and MAKE share some of their meanings, 
CREATE is very limited in the types of clause or sentence structures it may 
form, whereas MAKE is one of the most flexible verbs in the language. We 
are not considering the semantic meaning here as much as we are looking 
at the possibilities for creating separate clause or sentence structures. 
A native speaker who is aware of the clause types identified in Chapter 4 
should be able to test out various verbs with some degree of accuracy. Let’s 
compare CREATE and MAKE. I can say things like “I made the cake” 
(SVO), “I made him a coat” (SVOO), and “I made him angry” (SVOC), 
but whereas I can say, “I created the problem” (SVO), I cannot form an 
SVOO or SVOC structure comparable to the ones formed by MAKE. 

Another possible alteration involves identifying comparable multi- 
word verbs for any of the verbs that we are currently using. Thus rather 
than merely work with a verb like VISIT, I should also add a multiword 
verb like CALL ON to the list Iam developing. 

A final type of alteration that we can try is to transform an SVOO 
sentence structure to an SVO + prepositional phrase (“I bought him a 
sweater” becomes “I bought a sweater for him”). The prepositional 
phrase in the resulting structure will almost always begin with either 
to or for. And as we have seen, these prepositions display substantial 
potential for creating structural ambiguities. 


Sorting 


The next stage is sorting. The purpose of this stage is to direct all of the 
existing forms that have been initially identified as related to the con- 
text, as well as the additional altered forms that have been generated, to 
the appropriate formulas that will likely result in structural ambiguities. 
Note that lexically ambiguous words whose multiple meanings do not 
cross part-of-speech classes will often not need any further structural 
adaptations and may already begin to be used in some kind of word-play 
(for words that may be both count or noncount, see Appendix G). 
First we may take all words that may be more than one lexical category 
(part of speech), identify what those categories are, and direct our 
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words to the formulas for those dual lexical categories, as listed in 
Appendix B, which is organized around the dual lexical categories 
involved. For example, for a word like novel, which may be both a noun 
or adjective, we would look under noun/adjective formulas. 

Next we may look at all the verbs (excluding the multiword verbs at 
this stage) to determine what type of clause or sentence types they can 
construct. As I indicated in the section on alterations, a native speaker 
who has become consciously aware of the different clause types should 
be able to anticipate these with a fair degree of accuracy. A few examples 
appear below to illustrate the kind of identification that should occur at 
this stage: 


BECOME: SVC (noun as complement) vs SVC (adjective as 
complement) 
SVC vs SVO 

BELIEVE: SVO (NP object) vs SVO (finite clausal object) 

BRING: — SVO vs SVOO 

CALL: SVO vs SVOO 


SVO vs SVOC 

SVOO vs SVOC 
EAT: SV vs SVO 
FIND: SVO vs SVOO 

SVO vs SVOC 


SVOO vs SVOC 
SVOC (noun as complement) vs SVOC (adjective 
as complement) 
GET: SVO vs SVOO 
SVO vs SVOC 
SVOO vs SVOC 
SVC vs SVO 
GIVE: SVO vs SVOO 
GROW: SV vs SVO 
SVC vs SVO 
KEEP: SVO (NP object) vs SVO (nonfinite clausal object— 
subjectless) 
SVO vs SVC 
KNOW: SVO (NP object) vs SVO (finite clausal object) 
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MAKE: SVO vs SVOO 
SVO vs SVOC 
SVOO vs SVOC 
SVO (NP object) vs SVO (nonfinite clausal object) 
SVO (nonfinite clausal object) vs SVOC 
SVOC (noun as complement) vs SVOC (adjective as 
complement) 
SVO vs SVC (limited use) 
SEE: SVO (NP object) vs SVO (finite clausal object) 
SVO (NP object) vs SVO (nonfinite clausal object) 
SVO (nonfinite clausal object) vs SVOC 
SELL: SVO vs SVOO 
SHOW: SVO vs SVOO 
SVOO (direct object NP) vs SVOO (finite direct object 
clause) 


Once these ambiguity potentials of the verb have been identified, we 
may examine formulas related to each of these potentials. These 
formulas are discussed as “strategies” in Chapters 7 and 8, where the 
strategies for the various clausal type ambiguities are introduced in 
boldface. Thus with a verb like CALL, which allows three different 
clause types (SVO, SVOO, and SVOC), we may look under the strategies 
for SVO vs SVOO, SVO vs SVOC, and SVOO vs SVOC. Next we may 
examine some of the ambiguity formulas for the multiword verbs. These 
formulas are briefly outlined in Appendix C. 

We may also look at two additional categories of words that have been 
generated: the participle forms and the compound nouns (including 
nouns with accompanying premodifiers that are closely associated with 
them such as “ham sandwich”). For formulas that apply to the partici- 
ples, see Appendix D. The compound nouns will be sorted and divided 
according to the following structural characteristics: 


(1) Noun + Noun Head. Examples: animal cracker or even girl scout 
cookie 
(2) Noun + Adjective/Noun Head. Example: hair dryer (the head is 
homonymous or homophonous between an adjective and a noun) 


(3) Noun + Noun/Intransitive Verb Head. Example: home run 
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(4) Noun + Noun/Transitive Verb. Example: planetarium labels (in this 
case the noun/transitive verb word should normally be a plural 
by its noun interpretation) 

(5) Noun (or Adjective)/Transitive Verb + Noun Head. Examples: 
farm land or clean bathrooms 

(6) Adjective + Noun Head. Example: soft drink (in this particular 
case, we should try to identify a context that allows both a compound 
and noncompound sense. If we can, no further structural manipula- 
tion is necessary). Mountain Dew ran an advertisement that said, 
“Who are you calling a soft drink?” 


Once the specific type of noun compound (or noun with a closely 
associated premodifier) has been identified, we may then proceed to 
Appendix E for a list of some constructions in which structural ambigui- 
ties may be easily created. 


Formulas 


At this point we are ready to apply the various formulas that have been 
identified for the forms that we have generated, altered, and sorted. 
The formulas do not automatically work for every form that fits the 
structural description of an input item. Semantic and pragmatic consid- 
erations must still be negotiated and manipulated. But the formulas will 
provide a powerful advantage and headstart toward generating particu- 
lar ambiguities. 


Track Two: Developing Structural Ambiguities around 
Notions and Structure Classes 


The development of structural ambiguities in track two consists of 
four major parts: (1) initial identification of pragmatic circumstances 
closely associated with grammatical constructions and _ structure 
classes; (2) initial altering; (3) matching notions and forms with 
ambiguous structures; and 4) formulas. We shall consider each of 
these in turn, though given the fact that the steps in this track largely 
parallel those in the first track, it won’t be necessary to provide as 
much explanation. 
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Initial identification of pragmatic circumstances closely associated 
with grammatical constructions and structure classes 


If we consider the pragmatic setting in which we want to create 
a structural ambiguity, we may recognize that there are particular 
circumstances that correlate nicely with some grammatical construc- 
tions or structure classes that have particular abilities for creating 
structural ambiguities. Recognizing these correlations may be a greater 
challenge than what we had to do with our initial identification for 
track one. But with just a little bit more practice and awareness of the 
possibilities in the grammar, even this initial identification can become 
workable. Among the kinds of notions we should watch for in a particu- 
lar setting would be the number, gender, and language background of 
the people present or of those being discussed; whether descriptions 
are to be made or could be made about persons or things whether 
present or not; whether the setting will involve speech acts conveying 
such notions as issuing directives, granting permission, requesting 
permission, or conceding a point; and the relationship that one or more 
people or things, whether present or not, have with each other with 
regard to time, location, position, instrumentality, ownership, etc. 


Initial altering 

As we did in track one, we shall also make some alterations to particular 
forms and structures to enable additional ambiguity potentials. It would 
be impractical to anticipate every possible structure here, but as an 
illustration, let’s consider just a few of the alterations that would be 
useful for constructing structural ambiguities. Among these alterations 
would be to convert some of the noun references to pronominal ones. 
Among the most useful of these types of alterations would be those that 
would result in Her and Jt. We would also alter active structures into 
passive ones, creating sentences that utilize the sometimes ambiguous 
by-phrase, as well as sentences omitting the byphrase and resembling 
predicate adjective constructions (such as “The car was used”), which 
are often ambiguous. Furthermore, we may make other structural 
changes that are known to frequently result in ambiguity, such as: to add 
an overt subject to an imperative clause; to change two coordinated 
SVO clauses into an elliptical structure that has undergone gapping; 
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and to replace subordinators such as whether, because, and although with 
other subordinators such as if, as, since, and while, whose purpose is often 
ambiguous. In all of this, we also keep many of the previous forms. 


Matching notions and forms with ambiguous structures 


When we worked with track one, we sorted particular forms in prepara- 
tion for their use with specific formulas. Our approach with track two 
forms will often be less directly formulaic. In many cases it will be 
enough to connect a particular notion, structure class, or grammatical 
construction, with a relevant grammatical example or explanation. 
Appendix F provides some of those types of connections and a listed 
chapter where a discussion of the potential ambiguity may be found. In 
some cases it will ultimately be necessary to consult the listed chapter 
for specific formulas. The difference in approach here from what we 
saw with track one largely results from the nature of many of the ambi- 
guities formed around structure classes or grammatical constructions. 
We have seen that a lexical ambiguity involving a member of a structure 
class such as a preposition or conjunction itself constitutes a structural 
ambiguity. For such ambiguity types it is unnecessary to manipulate the 
grammar to the same degree that was necessary with some of the other 
classes like nouns, verbs, and adjectives that we manipulated in track 
one. It is instead enough to exploit some of the lexical ambiguity inher- 
ent in the structure class itself. For example, when we looked at the 
ambiguities of the preposition for, we didn’t have to figure out ways to 
form some kind of surrounding grammatical construction that would 
be ambiguous. We just noted some of the ambiguous meanings that 
that preposition can tolerate. Other constructions, however, such as 
modifier ambiguities, require some attention to specific combinations. 


Formulas 


In this stage we form ambiguities according to some specific formulas in 
the case of the postnominal and postverbal modifiers and in the case of 
some specific prenominal modifier types. But for most of the remaining 
types of ambiguities, we fashion ambiguities in accordance with relevant 
analogous structures or principles that have previously been identified. 
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Occasionally we can sense that a particular ambiguity is very close to 
being formed, but there is some grammatical requirement that stands 
in the way of both interpretations being well-formed. Often, though not 
always, the problem involves some kind of concord or agreement issue 
or the presence of an obligatory determiner. These problems may often 
be solved if we understand some of the grammatical options for remov- 
ing the problematic forms or at least neutralizing them from clearly 
signaling the identity or boundary of a particular constituent. For some 
insights on how to handle such problems, please see Appendix G. 


Compiling the Lists 


As structural ambiguities begin to be successfully generated from tracks 
one and two, we may then collect them into a single list from which we 
may eventually pick those that are most clever and effective for our pur- 
poses. Many will not useful or desirable for one reason or another. But 
from the large number of ambiguities that have been generated, we will 
still have a sizable group of effective word-plays from which we may 
choose the very best. These word-plays, of course, will need to be care- 
fully contextualized to make them especially effective. 
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Appendix A 


List of Consonant and Vowel Substitutions 


Original Sub. by Voicing Sub. by Place or Manner of Articulation 


/p/ /b/ /t/ or /k/ 

/b/ /p/ /d/ or /g/ 

/m/ /n/ or /y/ (This latter one applies 
primarily to the middle or end of a 
word) 

/t/ /a/ /p/ or /k/ 

/a/ /t/ /b/ or /g/ 

/s/ /2/ /0/ or /8/ 

pif /s/ [t/ 

/N/ /t/ */w/ 

fry Af */w/ 

/n/ /m/ or /1)/ 

/9/ (thigh) /06/ (thy) /s/ or */t/ or /£/ 

/6/ /0/ /Z/ or */da/ 

/8/ /t/ /s/ or / &/ 

[t/ LES 4 (Ey 

/é/ /j/ /8/ 

AVA /6/ /j/ 

/k/ /g/ /p/ or /t/ 

/g/ /k/ /b/ or /d/ 

/w/ */v/ 


(* a sound differing in both place and manner of articulation) 


Vowel or Diphthong Substitution Word Example (Based on Am. 
English) 

/xe/ Ja/ last (V/Adj./Adv.) vs lost (V/Adj.) 

/aw/ /u/ louse (N) vs loose (Adj.) 
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py 


/1/ 
pe/ 
fe/ 
/aj/ 


/or/ 
/or/ 


/1/ 


/i/ 
/aj/ 
/€/ 
/a/ 


/9j/ 
/ar/ 
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steel (N), steal (V) vs still 
(Adj./Adv.) 

knit (V) vs neat (Adj.) 

day (N) vs die (V) 

sale (N) vs sell (V) 

right (Adj./Adv./N) 

vs rot (V/N) 

first (Adj./Adv.) vs foist (V) 
born (V—past participle) vs 
barn (N) 


Appendix B 


Some Formulas for Words with Competing 
Lexical Categories (Parts of Speech) * 


* (Note: These sets of formulas are illustrative and not exhaustive.) 


Noun/Adjective Formulas 


(See Appendix D for some additional formulas that confuse nominal 
-ing forms with participles.) 


Example words 


Proper Name vs Adjective: First Names—Curt, Frank, Ernest (earnest), 
Harry (hairy), Mary (merry), Norman. Last Names—Green, Black, Brown, 
Long, Smart, Swift. (Note: Names will work only in selected formulas 
below. ) 

Noncount Noun vs Adjective: chili (chilly), current, dew (due), fat, hail 
(hale), mal (male), rye (wry), stationery (stationary), wild. 

Count Noun vs Adjective: antique, baron (barren), bazaar (bizarre) , boulder 
(bolder), cleaner, cooler, course (coarse), cross, deer (dear), fair, fowl (foul), 
grater (greater), grave, horse (hoarse), idol (idle), meteor (meatier), miner 
(minor), navel (naval), negative, novel, pail (pale), patient, plane (plain), 
pore (poor), reel (real), safe, savage, stranger, suite (sweet), uniform. 


(1) Put the noun/adjective word in a subject complement structure 
after the verb BE, BECOME, REMAIN, (or in some exceptional 
cases after TURN, which often allows a count noun to appear without a 
determiner). Example: “It is stationary (stationery).” If the noun inter- 
pretation of the noun/adjective word is as a count noun, precede the 
noun/adjective word with “a little” (unless the form already integrates a 
possible determiner interpretation such as ajar, aboard, etc.). Or place it 
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after this or that (normally integrated within a negative construction or 
a yes/no question so the structure doesn’t sound awkward). Examples: 
“It’s a little uniform.” “It’s not that uniform.” OR “Was it that uniform?” 

If the noun/adjective word uses an -er suffix, see whether it can also be 
used in a comparative structure with the determiners no or any (this 
latter form in connection with questions or negatives). Examples: “He 
was no cleaner.” OR “She wasn’t any stranger.” 

(2) Follow GET, GROW, or KEEP with a noun/adjective word. If the 
noun/adjective word is a count noun by its noun interpretation, use “a 
little.” Example: “He got fat.” OR “The photographer got a little 
negative.” If the noun/adjective word has an -er suffix, apply a similar 
comparative strategy as in the preceding formula. 

(3) Use the noun/adjective word as a premodifier before a noun. 
Example: “We teach a novel idea.” 

(4) Put the noun/adjective word after a noun (or nominal) with the 
inflection/contraction -’s. The resulting overall structure can be ambig- 
uous between a noun phrase vs a clause as in “The chief’s brave,” which 
could appear in a caption or headline (a variation of this in an oral con- 
text is to use the possessive/contracted forms your/you’re, its/ it’s, or 
their/ they're in a construction such as “Your/yow’re safe”). These forms 
may be integrated into a larger structure that preserves the ambiguity 
but allows both interpretations to involve a complete sentence. This 
may be achieved by using a verb or verb construction such as BELIEVE, 
KNOW, UNDERSTAND, APPEAR LIKE, FEEL LIKE, LOOK LIKE, 
SEEM LIKE, SMELL LIKE, and SOUND LIKE to introduce the embed- 
ded smaller ambiguity. Be sure not to include the complementizer that. 
Example: “We believe the chief’s brave.” 

The same integration of an NP vs clausal interpretation as an object 
may be achieved by following SHOW or TELL with an NP plus the NP 
object/finite clausal object. Example: “We showed them the company’s 
safe.” 

(5) In an oral context place a noun/adjective word after the interroga- 
tive “Whose” or “Who’s.” The two interrogative forms sound the same, 
but whereas the former requires a following noun, the latter can take an 
adjective. Example: “Whose (or Who’s) safe?” 

(6) Using one of the verbs, CALL, CONSIDER, FIND, GET, HATE, 
LABEL, LIKE, LOVE, MAKE, or WANT, integrate the noun/adjective 
form into an ambiguous structure in one of the following ways: 
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(a) Follow a designated verb with a compound noun containing the noun/ 
adjective word as its head element. Example: “We considered the Indian 
brave.” 

(b) Follow a designated verb with the noun/adjective word as the head ele- 
ment after the possessive form her. Example: “We found her safe.” 

(c) Follow a designated verb with the noun/adjective word as the head ele- 
ment after the word one. Example: “He considered one safe.” 


(7) Follow CALL, FIND, GET, or MAKE with two noun phrases, the 
second of which is homonymous or homophonous with an adjective. 
For the ambiguity to work, the noun/adjective word may need an 
accompanying premodifier like a little, no, or any (the two latter pre- 
modifiers would require the adjective sense to be comparative and 
would be used in a question or negative statement). Examples: “We 
found the man a little novel” or “We didn’t find him any cleaner.” 

(8) Construct an SVA (Subject + BE + Adverbial) clause type in which 
the subject has the noun/adjective word as the head element of 
a compound noun or after a noun premodifier. Then turn the sentence 
into a yes/no question. Example: “The window cleaner is outside” 
becomes the ambiguous “Is the window cleaner outside?” “The com- 
pany safe is in the building” becomes the ambiguous “Is the company 
safe in the building?” 

(9) Place the noun/adjective word after a verb that may be both tran- 
sitive vs intransitive. The noun/adjective word will normally be a non- 
count noun or proper name by its noun meaning, though “a little” can 
bridge an incompatibility with a count noun. Sometimes an additional 
prepositional phrase may be needed to help the sentence sound more 
natural. Examples: “The people ate chili (chilly) from the nearby indus- 
trial freezer.” OR “He withdrew a little pail (pale).” 

(10) Form a wh-question that asks about the complement position, 
whether the subject complement (“What is he?”) or the object comple- 
ment (“What did she make him?”). The answers to these questions could 
be either a noun or adjective (the ambiguity lies in the question). 

(11) Use the noun/adjective word alone in a setting that commonly 
uses telegraphic speech such as a headline, caption, etc. Thus there is 
no expectation for the determiners that would disambiguate its part 
of speech. Example: “Safe.” If the word seems unusual in isolation, try 
adding a prepositional phrase. Example: “Safe in the Bank.” 
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(12) Place the noun/adjective word after BE or after a transitive verb, 
and place these before and + an adjective + a noun. If the noun/ 
adjective word requires a determiner, that may be included. Example: 
“He recommended a uniform and simple procedure.” 


Noun/Verb Formulas 


(For formulas involving present participles such as talking or past parti- 
ciples such as eaten, closed, or felt, see Appendix D.) (Some of the verbs 
listed as intransitive may also be used transitively and vice versa.) 


Example words 


Count Noun vs Intransitive Verb: bowl, bust, glare, crow, flea (flee), /ly, 
increase, parish (perish), rock, role or roll (roll), shake, sink, stair (stare), tune. 
Noncount Noun vs Intransitive Verb: dye (die), lead (led), lye (lie), matter, 
meat (meet), metal (meddle), steel (steal), weight (wait). 

Count Noun vs Transitive Verb: aitempi, bite, cast or caste (cast), cell (sell), 
cook, demand, file, hall (haul), label, lash, lure, plan, press, seal, toe (toe, tow), 
ware (wear), urn (earn), way (weigh). 

Noncount Noun vs Transitive Verb: batter, bait, grease, hail, jam, rest (rest 
or wrest), steel (steal), tar, waste. 


For intransitive verbs 


If the noun/verb word may occur as an intransitive verb, you may try the 
following formulas (which sometimes sound better with a prepositional 
phrase after them—but don’t follow them with a relative clause. That 
would signal that the word in question is likely a noun). (Note also that 
many of these formulas for intransitive verbs can be adjusted for transitive 
verbs if the intransitive verb is placed as a premodifier to a head noun): 


(1) Use the noun/verb word as an imperative. This works best in a 
caption or heading. Example: “Phone!” “Turn for the Better.” 

(2) Make the noun/verb word the head of a plural compound noun 
or the head of a plural noun that has a noun as a premodifier. Example: 
“Education Matters.” This can be interpreted as both an NP anda clause. 
Both interpretations may be integrated into a sentence by placing the 
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structure after BELIEVE, KNOW, UNDERSTAND, APPEAR LIKE, FEEL 
LIKE, LOOK LIKE, SEEM LIKE, SMELL LIKE, and SOUND LIKE as in 
“I know education matters” (the verbs SHOW and TELL may also be 
used if an additional NP is added between the verb and the NP vs clausal 
element as in “I showed him education matters”). 

Ifa singular (or noncount) noun is desired in the head noun position, 
but the verb interpretation would ordinarily be inflected for the third 
person singular, which resembles a plural noun, be sure to use a preced- 
ing causative or perception verb. Note also that the possessive/ object 
form her may be used very effectively just before the noun/verb word: 


“T heard the orchestra tune.” 
“T saw the kitchen sink.” 
“The boys watched her play.” 


(3) Place the noun/verb word after an SVO + Coordinating Conjunc- 
tion (And or Or). In other words, the noun/verb form may occur in a 
sentence that uses NP + V + NP + “And” (or “Or’”) + the noun/verb word. 
Examples might be “The men watch a movie and play” or “The man 
watches movies and plays.” 

(4) Place the noun/verb word into the following gapped structure: 
SVO + (AND) + NP + noun/verb word. Example: “John watches films 
and Mary plays.” The noun/verb word must by its noun interpretation 
be a plural or noncount noun. 

(5) Ifyou are working with an oral or informal written situation, place 
the noun/verb word after “gotta” or “wanna.” Note that this formula 
must be applied only with forms that can be count nouns. Examples: 
“He’s gotta fly” or “I wanna fly.” Some transitive verbs may occasionally 
be integrated into this structure by adding a subsequent unstressed her 
whose initial /h/ is dropped. The resulting verb + her form will be 
homophonous with some nouns ending in -er. Examples: “Our city has 
gotta sewer (sue her)” or “They wanna leader (lead her).” To a lesser 
extent the same kind of ambiguity may occur with the unaccented them 
occurring in the same environment as we have described here for her. 
Example: “We wanna totem (tote them).” 

(6) Make the noun/verb word the head of a noun + noun/verb com- 
pound (or as a head preceded by a premodifying noun) and place it 
after the contracted interrogative word Where's. In this case, the -’s may 
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be interpreted as the contraction for does or the contraction for is. 
The former is subsequently followed by a verb, the latter by a noun. 
Example: “Where’s the milkshake?” (“Where does the milk shake?” vs 
“Where is the milkshake?”) 


For transitive verbs 


(1) Use the noun/verb word as an imperative by its verb interpreta- 
tion. This will require a compound noun by the noun interpretation (or 
a noun with a preceding noun as a premodifier) whose head is a plural 
or noncount noun. Example: “Study success.” 

(2) Place the noun/verb word as the next to last word in a word string 
that could be a plural or noncount compound noun (or a plural or 
noncount noun with a premodifier) by one of its interpretations, and 
integrate this structure within a prepositional complement/ infinitive 
clause beginning with to. The complement/infinitive may be introduced 
by a noun (opportunity, chance, ability, capacity, way), indefinite pronoun 
(someone, something, anyone, anybody, somebody, etc.—follow these with an 
adjective), adjective or adjectivals (accustomed to, used to), or a verb. 
Examples: “He offered money to copy writers.” OR “The manager hired 
someone special to steel (steal) employees.” 

(3) Form a compound noun consisting of a noun + noun/verb word 
+a head noun that is a noncount or plural noun. Embed this structure 
after a causative or perception verb. Examples: “We helped the truck 
stop sales.” The requirement for a head to be a noncount or plural 
noun may be waived to allow a singular count noun if we understand 
the context to be using telegraphic language such as in the headline: 
“SQUAD HELPS DOG BITE VICTIM” (Example from Lederer, 
Anguished 93). 

(4) Form a compound noun consisting of a noun + noun/transitive 
verb word as its head (or a noun phrase consisting of a premodifier 
followed by a noun/transitive verb word as its head). This noun/verb 
word should usually be plural by its noun interpretation. Follow this 
structure with a word that could be interpreted as both a noncount 
noun or an intransitive verb. Examples: “College demands change” 
(Roberts 34). OR “The restaurant cooks meat (meet).” OR “The plan- 
etarium labels matter.” 
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(5) Make the noun/verb word the head of a noun + noun/verb 
compound (or a noun/verb head preceded by a premodifying noun) 
and place it after the contracted interrogative word What's. In this case, 
the -’s may be interpreted as the contraction for does or the contraction 
for is. The former is subsequently followed by a verb, the latter by a 
noun. Examples: “What’s the milkshake?” (“What does the milk shake?” 
vs “What is the milkshake?”) OR “What’s the kitchenware?” (“What does 
the kitchen wear?” vs “What is the kitchenware?”) 


Verb/Adjective Formulas 


(See Appendix D for some additional verb/adjective formulas involving 
participles.) 


Example words 


Intransitive Verb vs Adjective: clean, cross, dim, dry, fast, finish (Finnish), 
flatter, hail (hale), hire (higher), lean, marry (merry), open, pour (poor), 
soar (sore), set, swell, tan, write (right). 

Transitive Verb vs Adjective: blunt, cross, clean, clear, cool, dim, dirty, dry, 
empty, finish (Finnish), free, hire (higher), level, lower, marry (merry), mean, 
muddy, open, overdo (overdue), pour (poor), slow, smooth, steady, tame, tan, 
warm, write (right). 


For intransitive verbs 


(1) Put the verb/adjective word after a noun phrase in a construction 
following a verb that allows both an SVO (object clause) vs SVOC inter- 
pretation. If the noun phrase following the main clause verb is not a 
third person singular, then FIND or MAKE may be used. If the noun 
phrase is a third person singular, then MAKE should be used. Examples: 
“We found the people clean,” “We made the man clean,” or “The 
accident made the boy smart.” 

(2) Put the intransitive verb/adjective word in a construction after a 
causative or perception verb (MAKE, HELP, FEEL, SEE, HEAR, WATCH) 
and an indefinite pronoun such as someone, something, anyone, anything. 
Example: “He watched something dry.” 
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(3) Position the intransitive verb/adjective word prior to a preposi- 
tional phrase or adverbial clause and present the overall structure as a 
heading or caption. This removes the need for a verb or auxiliary that 
might otherwise clearly signal the constituent structure of the utterance. 
Example: “Clean whenever you want.” (A variation of this formula, 
which may be used with transitive verbs, puts a noun phrase after the 
verb/adjective word. This variation, however, won’t be listed separately 
in the next section on transitive verbs. ) 


For transitive verbs 


(1) Put the transitive verb/adjective word before a plural or noncount 
noun. This removes the need for determiners that might otherwise 
clearly signal the constituent structure of the utterance. The construc- 
tion may be followed by a prepositional phrase or adverbial clause. 
Example: “Warm hearts with greeting cards.” 

(2) Put the transitive verb/adjective word after the causative verb 
MAKE and an NP and prior to a plural or noncount noun. Example: 
“We made the boy clean shelves.” 

(3) Follow the forms “gotta” or “wanna” with a transitive verb/ 
adjective word plus the word one or plus a word that is homophonous 
between a singular vs plural count noun (such as raise/rays, attendance/ 
attendants, ax/acts, sense/scents or cents, chance/chants, clause/claws, fax/ 
facts, hose/hoes, patience/patients, pause/paws, presence/presents, prince/prints, 
rose/rows, tax/tacks). Examples: “I wanna clean one.” OR “You’ve gotta 
clean rose/rows.” 

(4) Place the transitive verb/adjective word as the next to last word 
in a word string that could be a plural or noncount compound 
noun (ora plural or noncount noun with a premodifier) by one of its 
interpretations, and integrate this structure within a prepositional 
complement/infinitive clause introduced by to. The complement/ 
infinitive may be introduced by a noun (opportunity, chance, ability, 
capacity, way), indefinite pronoun (someone, something, anyone, anybody, 
somebody, etc.), adjective or adjectival (available, accustomed), or a verb 
(and noun phrase in the case of a transitive verb). Examples: “It was 
available to lower incomes.” OR “We directed students to clean 
bathrooms.” 
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Noun/Adverb Formulas 


Example words 


Count Noun vs Adverb: back, faster, forward (occasionally home may be 
integrated). 

Count Noun (article + noun word) vs Adverb: a back, a breast, a board, 
a broad, a cross, a float, a head, a loft, a loan (alone), a pace, a part, a round, 
a way. 

Noncount Noun vs Adverb: down. 

Quantifying Noun vs Adverb or Adverbial: a bunch, a lot, a good deal. 


For count, noncount, and quantifying forms 


(1) Place the noun/adverb word after BE (the count nouns, other 
than the ones involving an article + noun word boundary 
confusion, may require the use of “a little”). Example: “It was down.” 

(2) Place the noun/adverb word after a verb that may be both 
transitive or intransitive (the count nouns, other than the ones involv- 
ing an article + noun word boundary confusion, may require the use 
of “a little”). Examples: “It grew down,” “The realtor advertised a lot,” or 
“He drove a little faster to the church.” 

(3) Put the noun/adverb word in the head position of a noun 
phrase after a transitive verb. The noun phrase may be a compound 
noun or consist of a head with a previous noun modifier (or possessive 
her). Examples: “He brought the goose down.” OR “He took her 
home.” 

(4) Put the noun/adverb word after a verb that could be both linking 
or transitive such as FEEL or GET. Examples: “He got down.” OR 
“He felt apart (a part).” 

(5) Place the noun/adverb word after a verb such as BRING, BUY, 
PREPARE, SELL, SEND, TAKE, THROW, etc. that may be used in SVO 
vs SVOO sentences. The count nouns may require the use of a little. 
Examples: “He prepared the casino a little better.” “We took the man 
down.” OR “When there were social occasions, the florist brought her a 
bunch.” 

(6) Place the noun/adverb word (one of the noncount or count 
noun types without a word boundary issue) after a noun (or nominal) 
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bearing the inflection/contraction -’s. Example: “The chicken’s back.” 
This formula uses a similar pattern and set of additional variations as 
formula #4 under “Noun/Adjective Formulas.” 


Adjective/Adverb Formulas 


Example words 


Adjective/Adverb Examples for Predicate Positions: all ready (already), 
backward, fast, fine, forward, fourth (forth), hard, low, slow, still, right, round, 
well. 

Adjective/Adverb Examples for the Attributive Position: preity, real, 
more. 

Adjective/Adverb Examples for Attributive/Predicate Positions: dead, 
just, pretty, clear. 


For predicate positions 


(1) Place the adjective/adverb word after BE or GET. Example: 
“The girl was forward.” 

(2) Place the adjective/adverb word after FEEL, LOOK, SMELL, or 
SOUND. Example: “The man looked fast.” 

(3) Place the adjective/adverb form (especially still, all ready/ already, 
fast, well, or bad) after the verbs CONSIDER, DISLIKE, FIND, HATE, 
KEEP, LIKE, LOVE, MAKE, PREFER, or WANT and after the direct 
object. Examples: “He liked the food all ready (already),” “We made it 
still,” or “We found it fast.” A variant can place the adjective/adverb 
word after the verb and noun phrase and in the first slot of a compara- 
tive ““as__ se as___—.” Example: “We made it as fast as possible.” 

(4) Form a How-question that asks about the constituent following a 
verb like FEEL, LOOK, SMELL, or SOUND that sets up an SVC vs SV + 
Adverbial structure. Example: “How did it smell?” Alternatively, it could 
ask about the contituent following the verb MAKE or FIND in a question 
involving an SVO + Adverbial vs SVOC structure, as in “How did you 
make it?” The answer to the question may be an adjective or adverb. 
In these cases the ambiguity is in the question, not the answer. 
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For the attributive position 


(1) Place the adjective/adverb word before an adjective that precedes 
a noun head. Examples: “pretty small dog” or “real big tree.” 


For attributive and predicate positions 


(1) Place the adjective/adverb word after BE and before an adverb or 
adverbial. Examples: “The judge was just inside” or “The sound was 
dead in the center.” 

(2) Place the adjective/adverb word before an adverb of time or 
manner and after a verb (and its direct object) such as FIND, SEE, 
MAKE, or CONSIDER that can set up an SVO + Adverbial vs SVOC + 
Adverbial construction. Example: “We will make it pretty soon.” 


Verb/Adverb Formula 


Example words 
Verb/Adverb Examples: fast, last, low, sew (so), hear (here). 


(1) Place the verb/adverb word after a causative or perception 
verb and a noun phrase. Examples: “We helped the religious man fast.” 
OR “The survivors saw the food last.” (The verb senses of these words 
happen to be intransitive, which aids in the ambiguity.) 
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Formulas for Multiword Verbs 


(1) If the multiword verb is intransitive, see whether the verb + parti- 
cle may alternatively be interpreted as a verb + adverb. If so, devise a 
context that accommodates both meanings. Previously given example 
from Phyllis Diller: “I’m at the age where my back goes out more than 
Ido” (Tibballs, Zingers 380). 

(2) If the multiword verb is transitive and consisting of just one particle, 
specifically up, down, in, or out, try moving the particle after the direct 
object (regardless of whether the direct object is a noun or pronoun). 
Previously given example: “Midwives help people out.” 

(3) If the multiword verb is transitive and consisting of just one 
particle (and that particle is not one of those in formula two), place the 
particle right next to the lexical core of the verb (before the direct 
object). If the direct object is a pronoun and the overall structure 
doesn’t feel grammatically correct, change the pronoun to a noun 
phrase (Category I] multiword verbs don’t allow a pronoun after the 
particle, though Category HI do). Previously given example: “I won’t 
stand for gossip! No, I sit down and make myself comfortable for gossip” 
(from “Crabby Road,” as reported in Tibballs, Zingers 237). 

(4) If the multiword verb is transitive and consists of a primary lexical 
core of the verb followed by a direct object and a particle, which are 
then followed by another object, determine whether the particle and 
final object can be interpreted as a prepositional phrase. If so, devise 
an appropriate context to make the structure ambiguous. Previously 
given example: “Could I interest you in New City?” (Copeland and 
Copeland 438). 

(5) If the multiword verb contains two or more particles such as “put 
up with,” test whether the multiword verb allows a direct object after the 
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final particle. If it does, see whether the final particle and subsequent 
object can alternatively be interpreted as a preposition introducing a 
prepositional phrase. If so, then an ambiguous context may likely be set 
up. Previously given example: “He recently wired a hotel to reserve 
‘a suitable room where I can put up with my wife’” (Safian 398). 


Appendix D 


Formulas for Participles* 


*(Note: For many of the formulas below, words like dressing, stuffing, and 
shortening, which are not inflected in one of their interpretations, may 
also be used, though I will not always acknowledge their potential use in 
each of the formulas. When using these forms, one must still distinguish 
between those words whose corresponding verb meaning may be used 
transitively vs those that may only be used intransitively.) 


Present Participle (-ing) Formulas 


For intransitive verbs 


(1) Put the present participle in the predicate position after BE. The 
resulting forms can involve an interpretation of the present participle as 
an adjectival vs a verb. Example: “The working class is revolting.” 
It could alternatively be interpreted as a present participle verb vs a 
nounlike gerund. Example: “The problem with teenagers who sleep in 
too late is rising.” A variation of this may occasionally involve a non- 
inflected noun that ends in -ng. Example: “It is dressing.” 

(2) Place the present participle after a verb such as ENJOY, HATE, 
LIKE, LOVE, or PREFER. This will be ambiguous between a participle 
and a gerund. Example: “I like singing.” A variation of this puts a posses- 
sive form just before the -ing verb form as in “I like his singing.” This 
could mean I like the singing he does, or instead, I like the fact that he 
is singing. 

(3) Place the present participle after a possessive noun as in “John’s 
teaching.” This entire structure, whose -ing form can be ambiguous 
between a present participle and gerund, may be embedded into a larger 
sentence structure following verbs like BELIEVE, GUARANTEE, KNOW, 
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SOUND LIKE, UNDERSTAND, etc. as in “I believe John’s teaching” 
(be sure not to use the complementizer that). This same strategy also 
works for nouns ending in -ing that are not inflected in one of their 
interpretations: “The man guaranteed Sally’s painting.” And the same 
overall formula could also work in an oral environment with the posses- 
sive/contracted forms your/you're, their/they’re, and its/it’s as in “The 
supervisor knows your/you’re teaching.” Another variant of this can 
occur with her rather than a possessive/contracted form if we use a pre- 
ceding perception verb such as SEE, HEAR, WATCH, etc., as in “I heard 
her teaching.” 

A possessive/contracted construction like “John’s teaching” or “your/ 
yow’re teaching” may also be included after verbs such as SHOW and 
TELL when an additional noun phrase is inserted between the verb and 
the possessive/contracted construction as in “I told the man John’s 
teaching.” 

(4) Place the present participle before a noun head. The resulting 
ambiguity has one interpretation more closely associated with an action 
named by the verb, whereas the other is more descriptive. In other 
words, if we refer to “freezing temperatures,” we could be speaking of 
temperatures that are actually doing some freezing, or we could merely 
be speaking of very cold temperatures. This construction may appear in 
the various nominal positions such as “Freezing temperatures are 
uncomfortable” or “I felt some freezing temperatures.” Note also that 
sometimes a present participle can be the first element of a compound 
noun as in “revolving doors.” 


For transitive verbs 


(1) Place the present participle in front of a plural or noncount noun 
occupying a nominal position. Examples: “I like growing plants.” OR 
“One approach is training teachers.” If the nominal is in the subject 
position, follow the construction with a modal verb or a past tense 
form of the verb (other than BE). Examples: “Growing plants can be 
educational.” OR “Growing plants occupied my time.” 

(2) Place the present participle in the predicate position after BE 
and in front of a plural or noncount noun that the participle can be 
understood to be describing. Example: “They were embarrassing 
students.” 
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(3) Follow the same steps as for formula three of the intransitive 
present participles, except that a plural or noncount noun is placed 
after the -ing form. Example: “We know John’s teaching strategies.” 


Past Participle Formulas 


For transitive verbs 


(1) Place the participle after BE (or sometimes GET). Example: 
“The door was locked.” If the participle is homonymous or homophonous 
with an adjective (such as closed), then the resulting structure may be 
ambiguous between a passive and an SVC (predicate adjective) clausal 
type. If the participle is homonymous or homophonous with a noncount 
noun (such as fell, bred/bread, missed/ mist, mustered/ mustard, charred/ 
chard), the resulting structure may be ambiguous between a passive and 
an SVC (predicate nominative) clausal type (or SVO if using GET). 

(2) Place the participle after HAVE and before a plural or noncount 
noun. Examples: “They have printed programs.” OR “We have enriched 
flour.” 

(3) Place the past participle before a head noun, as in “frozen food.” 
In this ambiguity both interpretations view the participle as a descrip- 
tion, but one interpretation is more closely associated with the passive 
idea and thus a resultative meaning whereas the other is more distinctly 
descriptive. This construction may appear in various nominal positions. 


If the verb may be both transitive and intransitive 


(1) Place the past participle after a noun subject carrying the inflec- 
tion/contraction -’s. Example: “The music’s played.” 

(2) Place the participle after a linking verb and adjective + And. Exam- 
ple: “The people were angry and united.” 

(3) Use a context in which telegraphic language could possibly be 
involved, and place the past participle in a setting that could be inter- 
preted as a passive one though missing the BE auxiliary. Example: 
“Mayor finally understood.” Occasionally a following prepositional 
phrase may be necessary to help one of the interpretations to sound 
more natural. Example: “Teacher remembered (during ceremony).” 
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Formulas for Compound Nouns (or Nouns 
with Closely Associated Premodifiers) 


(1) Noun + Noun Head. Example: animal cracker (even more than one 
noun may precede the noun head as in “girl scout cookie”). 

Make the noun head plural or noncount and place it after BRING, 
BUY, CALL, FIND, GET, GIVE, LEAVE, MAKE, SELL, SEND, TAKE, or 
THROW. Examples: “I brought the girl scout cookies.” OR “I took the 
animal crackers.” 

(2) Noun + Adjective/ Noun Head. Example: hair dryer (the head is 
homonymous or homophonous between an adjective and a noun). 


(a) Place the compound after CALL, CONSIDER, FIND, GET, HATE, 
LABEL, LIKE, LOVE, MAKE, and WANT. Examples: “I found the hair 
dryer.” OR “I made the hair dryer.” 

(b) Place the compound in the subject position of an SVA clausal structure 
(Subject + BE + Adverbial). Example: “Their hair dryer is in the 
sunlight.” Then invert the subject and verb to form a yes/no question 
(a wh-question may occasionally work also). Example: “Is their hair 
dryer in the sunlight?” or “Where is their hair dryer?” 


(3) Noun + Noun/Intransitive Verb Head. Example: home run. 

If the head is singular or noncount by the noun interpretation, place 
the compound after a causative or perception verb such as FEEL, HAVE, 
HEAR, MAKE, SEE, or WATCH. Examples: “I watched a home run” or 
“He saw the kitty litter.” 

If the head is plural by the noun interpretation, place the compound 
after KNOW, BELIEVE, or UNDERSTAND. It may also use APPEAR 
LIKE, FEEL LIKE, LOOK LIKE, SEEM LIKE, SMELL LIKE, or SOUND 
LIKE (SHOW or TELL may be used if an additional NP is inserted 
between the verb and the subsequent NP vs clausal structure). Use the 
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definite article (the) or a possessive determiner (my, your, our, Jimmy’s, 
etc.) in front of the compound noun construction. If it sounds a little 
awkward, try adding a subsequent adverbial. Examples: “He believes the 
newspaper reports every day.” OR “It sounds like our orchestra tunes.” 

Another option if the head is plural is just to put the noun structure 
by itself as a sort of caption with no preceding verb such as KNOW, 
BELIEVE, or UNDERSTAND, which would have made it a sentence by 
both interpretations. As a caption or headline, one of the meanings can 
be just an NP. Example: “Quality matters.” 

(4) Noun + Noun/Transitive Verb. Example: planetarium labels. 

This compound noun (or noun phrase using a noun as a premodi- 
fier) has a head noun that is homonymous or homophonous with 
a transitive verb. By its noun interpretation the head must normally be 
a plural noun. To create a structural ambiguity, place this structure 
before a word that could be interpreted as both a noncount noun or 
intransitive verb. Example: “The planetarium labels matter.” 

(5) Noun (or Adjective) /Transitive Verb + Noun Head. Examples: 
farm land or clean bathrooms. 

Place the compound noun (or noun with a preceding modifier), 
whose head is plural or noncount, in one of three settings: (A) after a 
verb (intransitive or transitive with a direct object) and following (o, 
where it can be interpreted as part of both an infinitive purpose clause 
or a prepositional phrase (“We moved to farm land” or “He offered a 
chance to cheer leaders”); (B) after a coordinating conjunction that has 
been preceded by a transitive verb and noun phrase object as in “She 
wanted to marry a sailor and rear admirals” (cf. Esar 192); or (C) in 
isolation as a caption or headline that allows the structure to appear as 
either a noun phrase or instead as an imperative verb followed by a 
direct object as in “File folders!” OR “Clean dishes!” 

(6) Adjective + Noun Head. Example: soft drink. 

As noted in Chapter 18, this form doesn't need any structural manipu- 
lation, just a semantic or pragmatic context that will allow both a com- 
pound vs noncompound interpretation. Consider again the Mountain 
Dew advertisement: “Who are you calling a soft drink?” 
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Matches between Notions/Forms and 
Ambiguous Structures 


(This list is illustrative rather than exhaustive) 


Referential 


These forms are used for referring to individuals, things, or ideas in the 
linguistic context. 


(1) Personal pronouns in general: Ambiguous pronoun reference. 
See Chapter 10. 

(2) Her: Ambiguities between its possessive determiner use and object 
pronoun use. See Chapters 10 and 13. See also the phonologically 
reduced form -’er (watcher vs watch ‘er) in Chapter 3. 

(3) It: Ambiguities between referential and nonreferential uses. 
See Chapter 10. 


Descriptive or Attributional 


These structures are used for describing individuals, things, or ideas; 
they also relate to assessments we make about the participants in the 
discourse or about the people, things, or ideas being discussed. 


(1) Modification ambiguities: 


Restrictive vs non-restrictive. See Chapters 13 and 14. 

Premodifier vs the first part of a compound noun. See Chapters 6 
and 13. 

Prenominal modifiers that could modify either of two subsequent 
elements. See specific formulas in Chapter 13. 
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Postmodifiers that could modify either of two preceding antecedents. 
See specific formulas in Chapter 14. 

Dangling and squinting modifiers. See specific types in Chapter 14. 

Modifiers placed with just one of two or more conjoined phrases. 

See Chapter 12. 


(2) Negation: 


Focus ambiguities. See Chapter 14. 
Negation and universal quantifiers. See Chapter 14. 
Negation and Too. See Chapter 14. 


(3) Language background or competence of individual speakers or those 
spoken about: 


Phonological substitutions. See Chapter 3 and Appendix A. 
Word boundary confusions. See Chapter 3. 
Alternative derivational suffixes. See Chapter 5. 


(4) Marital status: The premodifier “a single.” See Chapter 13. 


Relational 


These forms establish relationships between people, things, or ideas in 
the discourse. 


(1) Possessive relationship: The inflection -’s (or -s’) and the preposition of 
See Chapters 5 and 11. 
(2) Context involves two or more people, things, or ideas: 


Coordinating conjunctions. 


Competing logical relationships signaled by and and or. See Chapter 12. 
Conjunctive vs disjunctive uses. See Chapter 12. 


Correlative conjunction, “Both... and... .” See Chapter 12. 


(3 


ma 


Notions of time, position, location, accompaniment, instrumentality, 
etc.: Prepositional ambiguities. See Chapter 11. 

(4) Comparisons: The comparative construction ambiguities. See Chapter 12 
(for a discussion of ambiguities involving the inflection -er, see also 
Chapter 5). 

Notions of condition, concession, cause, etc.: Subordinating conjunc- 
tion ambiguities. See Chapter 12. 
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(6) Time, tense, and aspect: 


Third person singular present tense vs noun plural inflection -s. 
See Chapter 5. 

Present progressive aspect vs predicate adjective or other uses. 
See Chapter 4 and Appendix D. See also the suffix -ngin Chapter 5. 

Perfect aspect vs nonauxiliary use of HAVE + the past participle as 
modifier. See Chapter 4. 


Speech Acts and Registers 


(1) Notions of permission, obligation, etc.: Modal verbs. See Chapter 4 for 
a discussion of epistemic vs deontic uses, and the ability of modals to 
hide number. 

(2) Requests for information: Question and embedded question ambigui- 
ties. See Chapter 16. 

(3) Expressions of urgency: Pejorative adverbs and pejorative adverbials of 
manner. See Chapter 9. 

(4) Directives: Ambiguities between imperatives vs other structures. 
See Chapter 15. 

(5) Telegraphic language: 

Missing auxiliaries that lead to identity ambiguities between the 
simple past vs the passive. See Chapter 2. 

Omission of the direct object that leads to ambiguity between SV vs 
SVO clausal types. See Chapter 2. 
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Troubleshooting Concord Problems 


To Get Rid of Number Problems on Verbs 


(Choose a following strategy) 

(1) Use a preceding causative or perception verb such as make, see, feel. 

(2) Use a preceding modal verb such as can, could, would, should, shall, must, 
etc. 

(3) Put the troublesome verb into the past tense. This strategy doesn’t 
apply, however, to BE. 

(4) Have the subject switch places with an object constituent whose 
number is different. For example, make an active sentence passive or 
vice versa. 

(5) Recast the sentence, changing the number of the subject with which 
the verb must agree. 


To Get Rid of a Determiner or to Neutralize One When 
One Must Be Present 


(Choose a following strategy) 

(1) Change the singular to a plural (this removes the necessity of a deter- 
miner when the noun is used indefinitely) . 

(2) Use the article the (to bridge an incompatibility between a singular 
count noun and a noncount noun or even those rare plurals whose 
forms are shared with singular count nouns, such as fish and deer). 

(3) Use the enabler “a little” (to bridge an incompatibility between a singu- 

lar count noun and either a noncount noun, an adjective, or even an 

adverb). 

Use the determiner no (to bridge an incompatibility between 

a singular count noun and a noncount noun, a plural lacking distinct 


(4 
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(5) 


(6) 
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number marking, or even the occasional comparative adjective that is 
homonymous or homophonous with a singular count noun). Examples: 
“Our soap’s great — No lye.” OR “This chemical is no cleaner.” 

Use the determiners this or that (to bridge the incompatibility between 
a singular count noun and either a noncount noun or adjective). 
Examples: “I would like that chicken.” OR “It wasn’t that antique.” For 
the kind of ambiguity represented in the latter example, this or that 
must normally occur in a question or negative statement. 

Use the determiner any (to bridge an incompatibility between 
a singular count noun and a noncount noun or a plural lacking 
a distinct number marking). The determiner any is largely limited to 
questions and negative constructions. Example: “I don’t have any fish.” 
When using a count noun that is homonymous or homophonous with 
a comparative adjective, the word any, because of its homonymy with 
an adverbial form, can be especially useful. Example: “The man is not 
any better (bettor).” 
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Notes 


An ambiguity involving a referential issue like deixis might normally be 
considered a semantic or pragmatic ambiguity rather than a structural ambigu- 
ity. But it should be recalled that in chapter one I identified ambiguities that 
surround the meaning of a closed class (such as pronouns) to be structural 
ambiguities. 

In this regard Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman refer to Ronald W. Langacker’s 
Foundations of Cognitive Grammar, Vol. 2. (Stanford: Stanford UP, 1991). See, for 
example, pages 375-77. 

Collected by Jeff Johnson and Andrea Whisenant, Fall 1995. 

Submitted by Jerad Cardoza, Spring 1998, from a television commercial. 

Biber et al. show that it-clefts contain “the pronoun i; a form of the verb be, 
optionally accompanied by the negator not or an adverb such as only; the 
specially focused element, which may be of the following types: a noun phrase, 
a prepositional phrase, an adverb phrase, or an adverbial clause; a relative-like 
dependent clause introduced by that, who/which, or zero, whose last element 
receives normal end-focus” (959). [In the previous quotation by Biber et al., 
I slightly altered their graphics, replacing “bullets” with semicolons. ] 

See Quirk et al. (1386-87) for a discussion of syntactic features of some clefts and 
relative clauses that prevent the two structural types from being confused with 
each other. 

Instead of using an i¢cleft construction and saying something like “It was a sci- 
ence fiction novel that we bought,” we may instead employ a wi-cleft (also 
sometimes called a “pseudo-cleft”) form, which normally leaves the highlighted 
nominal at the end of the sentence and begins with a wh-clause as in “What we 
bought was a science fiction novel.” Wh-cleft sentences may occasionally be 
ambiguous. This can occur, for example, when using an -ing construction such 
as what we have in Block’s example, “What annoyed John was being studied by 
the committee” (Block 543). 

Maida’s original sentences may be found on p. 235 in the following source: 


Maida, Anthony S. “Processing Entailments and Accessing Facts in a Uniform 
Frame System.” Proceedings of the National Conference on Artificial Intelligence. 
1984. 233-36. 


Collected by Ryan Braithwaite, from a television program, Winter 1997. 

The potential use of the reduced forms of him and her has been overtly noted by 
the comedy writer, Helitzer (69). 

The term “universal” applied to these types of pronouns is found in Quirk et al. 
380-81. 
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Notes 515 


The words much, more, and some are found in a list of “indefinite or quantifier 
pronouns” provided by Quirk et al. (870). I have also added a lot because 
I believe it behaves in a similar way to the others, at least as far as its ambiguity 
potential is concerned. We could also, though perhaps with less justification, 
consider adding the word lots to this list. 

Collected by Stephanie A. Woolley, Fall 1995. The source in which this appeared 
is unknown to me. 

Similar to the compound prepositional forms is a participial construction like 
“owing to,” which can, like the compound prepositional forms, also have a sub- 
ordinative meaning as in a sentence like “Owing to her bank account, Mr. Burns 
decided to allow her into the club.” 

Collected by Diane Lillie, Fall 1995. 

This example is adapted from one in Victoria Fromkin and Robert Rodman’s 
An Introduction to Language. 2°* ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1978. 228. 


° One additional form worth noting in this chapter is the “conjunctive adverbial,” 


then (see Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman [530] for the use of this term). 
Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman show that then may be used for a “sequential” 
as well as a “causal conditional” meaning (530). Their observation about 
this form is drawn, though with some slight variation in terminology, from 
a “Summary Table of Conjunctive Relations” presented in M.A.K. Halliday’s and 
Rugqaiya Hasan’s Cohesion in English. London: Longman, 1976 (see pp. 242-43). 
An example of the sort of ambiguity that may occur with then is evident in 
a sentence like “When you clean your property, then he will resume the repairs 
on your home.” This sentence could mean that he will resume the repairs after 
you clean your property (sequential), or alternatively, it could mean that if you 
clean up, he will resume repairs (causal conditional). Semantically this form is 
somewhat similar to subordinate forms we shall be considering, but it does not 
serve to introduce a subordinate structure. 

My example and discussion here are adapted from an ambiguity and grammati- 
cal observation first brought to my attention by Andrew H. Nelson, Summer 
1995. Nelson noted and discussed the sentence “It’s awesome the power that 
man has,” which was apparently expressed by Pat Summeral as John Madden hit 
a button that opened the Toronto Skydome’s retractable roof. 

This NP could also be coordinated with other NP’s and still preserve the struc- 
tural ambiguity. 

We could construct another version of this which would use an inflected com- 
parative rather than a periphrastic one: “The cannibal ate the horse faster than 
the lion.” This sentence actually has an additional structural ambiguity as the 
words “faster than the lion” could be modifying horse rather than ate. 

I am indebted to Byron Kubic and Rebecca Turner, students of mine, for point- 
ing out this behavior of some of the adjective/adverb words in comparative 
structures and for the two accompanying examples. 

I first became aware of this ambiguous possibility through the following example 
from Fromkin and Rodman, which uses the determiner that rather than this: 
“Is he really that kind?” (244) 

Wesley D. Pack brought the flexibility of the word fish to my attention. 
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This example, which was submitted to the website by Tom Gunter, may be found 
at http://www.awpi.com/Combs/Shaggy/688.html. 

Collected by Garrett Hill, Summer 1999. 

Reported by Ryan Braithwaite, Winter 1997. 

In fact, I believe I have seen a billboard that uses this strategy with the word novel. 
And note the following joke: 


I’m in the fiction publishing business. 
How’s business? 
Looking for novel ways to make money! (Baskin and Harris 46). 


Collected by Stephanie A. Woolley, Diane Lillie, Andrea Whisenant, and Kacy 
Faulconer, Fall 1995. 

In these last two types I am applying the term “series” to include a simple 
conjoined structure, as well as a longer string of separate constituents that are 
conjoined. In the two comparable types identified here by Stageberg involving a 
premodifier before conjoined constituents, he lists one (an adjective) as occur- 
ring before a “series,” whereas the other premodifier (a noun) is merely shown 
before two coordinated noun head constituents. Given that the ambiguity is 
essentially the same regardless of whether two subsequent conjoined constitu- 
ents follow a premodifier, or whether three or more do, I will refer to both 
environments here as involving a “series.” In an early article Stageberg even lists 
“Noun + series of adjectives” as an ambiguity type. His example is “heather 
gray, red, and blue” (“Some Structural Ambiguities” 481). But I think this latter 
ambiguity type is so rare that it probably doesn’t deserve much attention. 
Collected by Laura Yamada, Fall 1993. 

Collected by Steven J. Stewart, Spring 1998. 

Also noted by Katie L. Baker, Spring 2002. 

In a further example that differs from the others that have been mentioned, a 
verb, as Stageberg shows, may be followed by an infinitive clause that may 
serve as both a modifier or the direct object itself: Verb head + infinitive clause 
(“Ambiguities” 363). My example for this is “He plans to save time.” 

In Kolln’s book (Rhetorical), this particular sentence originally appeared as part 
of a discussion of dangling modifiers and “adverbial prepositional phrases that 
have verbs or verb phrases as objects,” and it thus appeared with “leaving school” 
underlined. 

Taha’s sentences below are adapted from examples found in Roberts (137-42). 
Taha has adapted the sentences below from some examples in Stageberg, 
Norman C. An Introductory English Grammar. 3rd ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1977. 261-62. 

For a more thorough discussion of this ambiguity type, please see Huddleston 
and Pullum (358-62). 

Stageberg indicates that this latter example was actually identified by the early 
grammarian, Joseph Priestley, in 1762 (“Noun” 239). 

Quirk et al. discuss ellipsis that is recoverable through text, situation, or structure 
(cf. 861-62). Much of my discussion of ellipsis has been influenced by classifica- 
tions and types mentioned by Quirk et al. 
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Although Quirk et al. identify a set of characteristics that should be met in order 
for a structure, in the “strictest sense,” to be labeled ellipsis (884-88), they none- 
theless seem to acknowledge a broader use of the term (cf. 889-90). 

In this classification, I am following the lead of Quirk et al. (80 and 882). 

In less formal or less standard usage we may leave an auxiliary out altogether, 
yielding a construction such as “[and] me too.” I won’t, however, provide a formal 
description for this particular elliptical variation. 

Collected by Sondra Simister, Summer 1999. 

This is from Paul Baltes’s comic routine about signs that confuse him. 

In this example, the second phrase/clause is actually an altered reading of the 
first one, because of a change written over the word Power. Collected by Erin 
Draughon, Spring 2004. 

Collected by Steven J. Stewart, Spring 1998. 

In this section on infinitives our discussion will be limited to infinitives like “to 
go” and will not deal with bare infinitives such as play in a sentence like “We saw 
him play.” 

Collected by Kacy Faulconer, Fall 1995. Kacy reports that she doesn’t think the 
ambiguity was intentional. 

This example is apparently taken from an earlier presentation given by 
R. Schaffer to the LSA Winter Meeting in 1979. 

Another variation could be noted here though it is probably not very 
productive. This involves an infinitive clause following a higher SVOC clause. 
In this case the verb of the higher clause is transitive, but the overall structure 
varies from the types we have been considering in this paragraph. An example 
of this type would be “The teacher made the class long to teach something” 
(Oaks, Enablers 52). 

Still another variant, which has a very limited productivity, can occur when the 
infinitive clause follows bound as in the reported slogan of the Heckman book 
bindery: “Bound to please” (Monnot 18). In this case the infinitive clause can 
either be a purpose clause following an understood passive structure, or alterna- 
tively a complement of an adjective. 

A related ambiguity potential involving an infinitive clause is evident in Milton 
Berle’s line, “A bachelor is a man who doesn’t want to; a bigamist has two” (Berle 
74). But this type of word-play is somewhat limited in its applicability. 

One rather exceptional case somewhat resembles this latter variation but is 
complicated by a reduced passive clause and the use of how as part of a title: 


A blonde went to the library and ordered a book called How to Hug. It turned 
out to be volume seven of an encyclopaedia. (Tibballs, Humor 466) 


This term, as well as the category it represents, is taken from Quirk et al. 
(996-97). 

Collected by Ryan Braithwaite, Winter 1997. 

As we have previously noted, a wh-question like this could be interpreted 
as a request for repetition vs a request for further information. But in this section 
I am focusing on the declarative versus interrogative ambiguity. 

Submitted by Susan Moore, Spring 2002 (from ukfavouritesforkids.com). 
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Although this latter source is useful, my later discussion on the movability of 
specific particles is based primarily on my own intuitions. 

Submitted by Anissa J. Wall, Fall 1994. 

This example was brought to my attention by Nichelle Fiske, Winter 2009. 
Quirk et al. use the following division and labels for the multiword verbs: 
(1) Type I phrasal verb; (2) Type II phrasal verb; (3) Type I prepositional verb; 
(4) Type II prepositional verb; (5) Type I phrasal-prepositional verb; and 
(6) Type II phrasal-prepositional verb. In their classification, the Type I labels 
are for verbs that they identify as intransitive, whereas the Type II labels are 
for verbs they identify as transitive (1161). Quirk et al. label “come across” in 
“come across a problem” as an intransitive multiword verb. Presumably this 
intransitive label is related to their consideration of “come across” as a preposi- 
tional verb (the particle across is not an adverb in this case) (1161). But I believe 
the sense of this multiword verb is so strongly transitive (a paraphrase of “come 
across a problem” would be “encounter a problem”) that Iam more comfortable 
labeling this as a transitive multiword verb. 

Collected by Lloyd Oaks, July 2008. 

This joke was first brought to my attention by Brent Smith, Suzanne Armstrong, 
Susan Moore, and Luisa Richardson, Spring 2002. I don’t have immediate access 
to the source they used. But I have found the same joke in the source I have 
cited. 

Quirk et al. show that this verb type consists of three subtypes that differ with 
regard to how they handle the passive (1158-59). Because category four multi- 
word verbs are already not particularly common among the multiword verbs 
involved in structural ambiguities, it is unnecessary to explore further subdivi- 
sions. The jokes I have provided for the category four type integrate multiword 
verbs that belong to what Quirk et al. show to be the most common subtype 
within the category four type. 

A similar joke to this appears in Smart Alec’s 15. 
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modals I 85-95, 121, II 339, 409, 505, 
511-12 
epistemic vs deontic I 87-92, II 511 
periphrastic I 89-92, 95 
politeness vs. hypothetical possibility 
I 92-3 
subjunctive I 93 
time and hypothetical possibility 
I 90-2 
passive I 80-4, 106-7, 151, 214, 235, 
II 506, 512 
perfect aspect I 77-9, 106-7, 214, 236, 
II 506 
progressive aspect I 74-7, 112-14, 116, 
235, II 504-6 
tense vs aspect I_ 79 
clause types I 70-3, 163-6 
adverbial II 335-6, 392, 397 
appositive see SA, modifier ambiguities, 
postmodification, postnominal 
modifiers, appositive phrases 
and clauses 
dependent see SA, clause types, 
subordinate 
finite I 181-3, 183-6, 194-5, 197-8, 201 
nonfinite I_ 181-3, 186-94, 195-7, 201, 
Il 425-34 
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infinitive I 228-9, II 306, 392, 
403-4, 426-34, 496, 498, 508, 
516n.141 

-ing clause I 201, 215 

-ing object clause with no subject 
I 186-9 

participial II 392, 397, 403. see also 
SA, modifier ambiguities, 
dangling 

relative see SA, modifier ambiguities, 
postmodification, postnominal 
modifiers, relative clauses 
subordinate I 71, II 334 see also SA, 
modifier ambiguities, 
postmodification, postnominal 
modifiers, appositive phrases 
and clauses (see infinitive, 
relative, and participal clauses 
in the same location); see also 
SA, clause types, nonfinite; SA, 
clause types, relative 
SVI 71, 164 
SVA I 71-2, 164, II 493 
SVCI 71, 73, 164, 215, 222, II 506 
SVO I 71, 163-6, II 479 
SVOAI 71-2, 164 
SVOCI 71, 73, 164-6, 222 
SVOOI 71, 163-6, II 315 
For a listing of ambiguous contrasting 
clause types such as SVC vs 
SVO, see SA, verbs (and 
structurally ambiguous clause 
types) 
cleft constructions II 278-9, 393, 401-2, 
514n.113, 514n.114, 514n.115 
combination of determiners and 
postdeterminers II 370-4 
alittle] 371-3 see SA, a little 
the most Il 371 
[Number]—odd II 374 
a single 373-4, 510 
comparatives I 231-2, II 287, 340-3, 411, 
510 
compound nouns see SA, nouns, types, 
compound 
conjunctions see SA, coordinating 
conjunctions 
SA, subordinating conjunctions 
“conjunctive adverbial” then II 515n. 125 
coordinating conjunctions I 236, 
II 317-33, 495, 506, 508, 510 
(and) apposition II 319-20 
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combined forms II 332-3 
conjunctive vs. disjunctive uses 
of and II 320-2, 331, 510 
(and)ellipsis I 94, 140, II 324-32 
forced choice vs. yes/no questions 
II 323 
idiomatic expressions with and II 333 
logical relationships with and II 318, 510 
logical relationships with or II 322-3, 
510 
(and) modifiers II 322, 329-32, 494 
correlative conjunctions II 285, 333-4, 
368, 510 
determiners see modifier ambiguities, 
prenominal modification, 
determiners 
ellipsis IT 284-5, 336, 368, 392, 415-37, 
516n.147, 517n.148 
see also SA, pragmatics, ellipsis 
comparatives II 340-3 see also SA, 
comparatives 
coordination II 324-32, 417 see also 
SA, coordinating conjunctions 
elliptical auxiliary constructions I 95, 
II 417-20 
gapping II 417, 420-1, 483, 495 
imperative mood II 417, 421-5, 483, 
494, 496, 508, 511 
non-finite clauses II 391-3, 417, 
425-34 
infinitive clauses II 426-31, 433-4 
participial clauses see modifier 
ambiguities, dangling 
nouns and adjectives taking a 
complement II 417, 435-7 
questions II 417, 438-42 
verbless clauses II 417, 434-5 
extraposition II 278, 401-2 
fixed expressions I 18, 153, 220, 
II 286-7, 455-71 
exclamations IT 360-1, 445, 455, 458-61 
auxiliary inversion II 458-61 
embedded 460-1 
idioms I 18, 276-7, II 333, 455-8, 477 
multiword verbs II 455, 457, 461-71, 
479, 502-3, 518n.169, 
518n.172 
formulas for structural ambiguity I 4-12, 
II 491-513 (see also strategies 
in I 166-221) 
adjective/adverb II 500-1 
applying formulas II 482, 484 
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SA (Cont'd) 


formulas for structural ambiguity (Cont'd) 
compound nouns II 507-8 
multiword verbs II 502-3 
noun/adjective II 491-4 
noun/adverb IT 499-500 
noun/verb II 494-7 
participles II 504—6 
verb/adjective II 497-8 
verb/adverb II 501 
genitive I 105-12, 160-1, II 302-4, 361-2, 
370 
group II 304 
independent I 110-11 
gerunds and gerundive constructions 
I 84-6, 109, 113-17, 152, 160, 
185, 187-9, II 392, 504-5 
gottal 90, II 433-4, 495, 498 
her1 169-70, 175, 191-2, 241, 243, 
253n.74, II 282-3, 364-5, 
441-2, 483, 493, 495, 505, 
509 
homonymy and homophony I 5, 248n.3 
derivational homonymy I 100-3 
inflectional homonymy I 98-100, 
102-3 
indirect reported speech II 451-4 
(vs.) lexical ambiguity I 16 
methodology for II 476 
compiling the lists II 485 
identification of pragmatic 
circumstances II 482-3 
identification of related words and 
idioms II 477 
initial altering II 477-9, 483-4 
matching notions and forms II 484, 
509-11 
sorting II 479-82 
troubleshooting II 485, 512-13 
modals see SA, auxiliary verbs and 
combinations 
modifier ambiguities 
additional adverbial clause modification 
II 390-1 see also SA, 
subordinating conjunctions 
dangling II 391-3, 510 
postmodification II 383-91 
postnominal modifiers II 384-7 
appositive phrases and clauses 
I 150, 215, I 402, 404-6 
infinitive clauses II 403-4 see also 
SA, clause types, nonfinite, 
infinitive 


participial clauses II 403 see also SA, 
clause types, nonfinite, 
participial 
SA, clause types, nonfinite, -ing 
clause 
SA, modifier ambiguities, 
dangling 
prepositional phrases II 398-9 
see also SA, prepositions 
SA, prepositional phrases 
relative clauses I 215, II 400-3, 
514n.114 see SA, modifier 
ambiguities, postmodification, 
postnominal modifiers, 
restrictive vs nonrestrictive 
restrictive vs nonrestrictive IT 
400-1, 509 
postverbal modifiers II 387-90 
infinitive clauses II 403-4 see also 
SA, clause types, nonfinite, 
infinitive 
participial clauses II 403. see also 
SA, clause types, nonfinite, 
participial 
SA, clause types, nonfinite, 
-ing clause 
prepositional phrases IT 398-9 
see also SA, prepositions 
SA, prepositional phrases 
prenominal modification II 347-82 
determiners I 150, 169, 174, 177, 
180, II 347-8, 349-66, 375, 
512 
a/an 42-4, 207, 226, 230, 237-8, 
II 348, 352-4 
any! 208, II 358-9, 492-3, 512 
combination with postdeterminers 
II 347-8, 370-4 
demonstratives I 169, 174—5, 180, 
II 268, 348 
that 11 338-9, 356-7, 492, 513 
this 1 355-6, 492, 513 
each\ 256n.106, II 359, 367, 
410 
enough II 360 
interrogatives II 361 
nol 208, 256n.106, II 357-8, 
492-3, 512 
possessive determiners I 184, 
II 268, 282, 348, 361-6, 492, 
505, 508 
some IT 360-1 
the I 348-52, 512 
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multiple lexical premodifiers 
II 378-80, 501, 509 
postdeterminers II 284, 347-8, 
352-3, 369-70 
every II 348, 369 
little 348, 369 
more II 348, 369 
possessive of common nouns 
II 348, 370 
restricters and predeterminers 
II 333-4, 347-8, 366-8 
alll 366-7 
both II 333-4, 368 
phrasal quantifiers II 368 
restrictive vs nonrestrictive II 377-8, 
509 
single lexical premodifiers I 154-9, 
II 347, 374-8, 492, 505, 509 
see also SA, nouns, types, 
compound 
sentential adverbials II 396-8 see also 
SA, adverbs and adverbials 
attitudinal sentence adverbs II 396 
emphasizers II 396-7 
squinting II 393-6, 398, 510 
with coordinating conjunctions 
II 329-32, 510 
morphological influences I 97-130 
acronymy and initialisms I 125-7, 
252n.56, II 478 
affix vulnerabilities I 98-103 
backformation I 124-5 
clipping and abbreviation I 127-8, II 478 
contractions I 184, 197-8, 241-2, 
II 361, 365-6, 492 see SA, 
suffixes and contractions 
conversion I 123-4 
morphological processes I_ 123-8 
nonstandard forms I 128-9 
past participle I 117-19 see SA, suffixes 
and contractions, past participle 
past tense I 119 see SA, suffixes and 
contractions, —ed/past tense 
plurals see SA, nouns, plurals see also SA, 
suffixes and contractions, —s 
present participle see SA, suffixes and 
contractions, -ing 
(and) negation II 406-12 
focus ambiguities IT 406, 510 
modal + not II 409 
negation and anymore II 409 
negation and clause-final adverbials II 408 
negation and too II 408, 510 
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negation and universal quantifiers/ 
pronouns II 410-12, 510 
negative followed by because II 407 
noun/adjective words I 5-6, 8-9, 179-80, 
184, 198, 214, 218, 233-5, 
II 338, 358-9, 364-6, 373, 375, 
478, 481, 491 
noun/adverb words I 184, 220-1, 237-43, 
II 499 
nouns I 5-6, 8-9, 12, 16-17, 23, 37, 77-8, 
82-3, 86, 93, 113, 115-18, 
120-1, 124, 133-62, 167-70, 
173-5, 178-80, 183-93, 195-8, 
205-9, 211-14, 218-20, 224-5, 
228, 230, 233-5, 236-43, 
250n.34, 253n.74, II 267, 
326-8, 329-31, 374-82, 384-7, 
435-7, 491-7, 499-500, 507-8 
comparison of ambiguity potential 
I 147-53 
generic vs nongeneric noun usage 
II 351, 354, 360 
noninflected nouns using -ingI 116-17 
nouns with optional following 
complement I 160 
nouns with shared singular/plural form 
I 153 
plurals I 77, 103-5, 114-15, 138-40, 
167-70, II 349-50 see also SA, 
suffixes and contractions, —s 
quantifying nouns II 499 
related to verbs I 109, 160-1 
resolving number problems among 
nouns II 349-50, 357-63, 
366-72, 512-13 
types 
collective I 154 
common I 134-41, 150, 153 
compound I 146, 150, 154-60, 162, 
167-9, 183-4, 190, 192, 225, 
253n.74, II 374-5, 423-4, 
481-2, 493-5, 496-7, 499, 
507-8 see also SA, modifier 
ambiguities, prenominal 
modification, single lexical 
premodifiers 
countI 12, 16-17, 135, 136-8, 140-1, 
147-50, 228, 230, 233-4, 
II 371-2, 491, 494, 499, 512-13 
noncountI 12, 16-17, 82, 135-7, 
140-1, 147-52, 205-7, 234, 
II 350-1, 355-7, 362-3, 371-2, 
491, 494, 499, 506, 508, 512-13 
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SA (Cont’d) 
nouns (Cont'd) 
types (Cont'd) 
proper names (including titles or terms 
of address) I 82-3, 119, 134-5, 
137, 141-53, 170-1, 185-6, 193, 
205-7, 239, II 425, 491 
with a complement I 160, II 435-6 
noun/verb words II 338, 381, 432-3, 
481-2, 494, 504-6 
participial particle a-I 103 
passive I 80-4, 106-7, 151, 214, 235, 
II 506, 511-12 
passive with causatives I 199-200 
passive with dangling modifiers II 392 
perfect vs passive I 106-7, 214 
phonological influences I 38-69 
consonant and vowel substitutions I 51-6, 
249-50n.21, II 352, 477-8, 
489-90, 510 
consonant clusters I. 68-9 
shared articulatory features I 45-51 
vowel correspondences I 53-6 
vowel indeterminacy in unstressed 
syllables I 42-3, 57-9, II 327, 
433-4, 477 see also schwa 
word boundary confusion I 41-5, 49, 
90, 226, 230, 237-8, II 327, 
433-4, 477, 510 
phonological processes I 56-69 
assimilation I 59-62, II 477 
assimilation in voicing I 59-61 
palatalization I 61-2 
segment addition I 63-5, II 477 
insertion of homorganic stops I 63-4 
insertion of vowels I 64-5 
intrusion of /r/ I 64 
segment deletion I 65-9, IT 477, 509 
deletion of consonants in consonant 
clusters I 68-9 
deletion of consonants in unaccented 
syllables I 65-7 
deletion of /r/ I 67-8 
phrasal verbs see SA, fixed expressions, 
multiword verbs 
pragmatics I 25-37, 113, 165-6, 173, 
II 279-81 see also SA, 
semantics, role of 
age of the text I 34 
assessment of speaker or writer 
competence I 35, 105-6 


discourse type and register I 29-33 
ellipsis I 23-4, 28-9, 32, 94 
poetry and songs I 33-4 
scripts and humor I 25 
speaker intent I 26-8 
speech acts I 27 
telegraphic language I 29-32, 118, 
II 416, 422, 433, 493, 496, 506, 
508, 511 
world knowledge I 26-8, 173, 
II 279-81, 332, 416 
written vs. spoken discourse I 28-9, 155 
predicate adjective ambiguities 
predicate adjective vs passive I 80-3, 
235, II 506 
predicate adjective vs predicate 
nominative 205-9, II 447 
predicate adjective vs progressive 
I 74-7, I 504-5, 511 
predicate nominative vs passive I 82, IT 506 
prepositional phrases II 392, 397, 398-9, 
424 
prepositions II 294-316, 510 
at ll 296 
by II 295, 301-12, 483 
complements of adjectives II 314 
see also SA, adjectives, transitive 
and intransitive 
compound II 294-5, 314-15, 515n.122 
confused with particles I 461-2 
ellipsis II 301 
forll 297-301, 484 
idiomatic II 300 
inII 311-12 
metaphorical extension of 296-7, 
310-11, 313-14 
of 1 160, I 294, 302-4, 510 
on II 309-11 
other simple prepositions II 313-14 
toll 304-6, 353, 431-4 
with IL 306-8 
pronouns II 267-93 
demonstrative I 169, 174-5, 180, 
II 267-8, 338-9, 355-6 
emphatic see SA, pronouns, reflexive/ 
emphatic 
homonyms of 
her see SA, her 
itl 277-9 
that Il 278-9, 291, 337-40, 356-7, 
402, 492 
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homophones of II 283, 292, 492 
idioms using I 119, 243, II 267, 276-7, 
293, 458 
indefinite II 284-8, 293, 410-12, 
515n.120 
any II 287, 358 
compound II 285-6, 497 
universal II 287 
intensifying see SA, pronouns, reflexive/ 
emphatic 
interrogative II 267, 290, 292-3 
involving multiple referents II 269-76, 
289-91, 509 
nonreferential use II_ 276-9, 458, 483, 509 
personal II 267, 281-4, 293, 509 
possessive II 268, 284 
reduced forms II 284, 514n.118 
reflexive/emphatic I 213-14, II 267, 
288-9, 293 
relative II 267, 289-92, 339-40 
(as) syntactic placeholders II 277-9 
universal II 410-12, 514n.119 
proper names/proper nouns see SA, 
nouns, types, proper names 
pro-verbs II 420 
punsI 11 
quantifier oneI 175, Il 493 
questions IIT 438-51 
auxiliary inversion II 442-5, 449-51, 
451-3 
echo II 440-2, 444 
embedded II 290, 449-51, 511 
forced choice II 323, 449 
wh-questions I 176, 180, 186, 198-9, 
208, 217, 220, II 292, 440-51, 
451-3, 459-61, 493, 500, 507, 
511-12 
yes-no questions IT 323, 439-44, 448-9, 
459, 507, 511-12 
scope of negation see SA, negation 
segmentation confusion see SA, 
phonological influences, word 
boundary confusion 
semantics, role of I 5, 113, 165-6 see also 
SA, pragmatics 
subordinating conjunctions II 334-40, 510 
as II 336-7, 484 
because Il 334 
if Il 335-6, 484 
since II 335, 484 
soll 335 
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while IL 337, 484 
other subordinators 
subordinators and ellipsis II 340 
subordinators used in comparatives 
II 340-3 
as. as II 342-3, 411, 500 
than Il 340-2 
that Il 337-40, 357, 402-3 
suffixes and contractions I 121-2, 184, 
197-8, 242, II 361, 365-6, 492, 
see also SA, suffixes and 


contractions, —s 
-ed/past tense I 79, 90-1, 97, 99, 
117-19, 195, I 505, 511-12 
-erIl 98-9, 119-21, 137, II 352, 358, 411, 
492, 510 
-est] 98, 121, II 351-2 
-ing1 98-9, 106, 112-17, 151, 181-2, 
184-5, 235-6, II 328, 478, 
504-6, 511 
past participle (variable forms) I 77, 82, 
97, 99, 117-19, 151, 181-2, 
200, 235-6, II 328-9, 478, 
506, 511 
-sI 97,99, 103-5, 136-7, 189-95, II 511 
-’sI 97, 105-12, 121-2, 136, 184, 
214-15, 234, 241-2, IT 331, 
361-2, 366, 370, 492, 495-7, 
499-500, 506, 510 
there-transformation II 393 
universal quantifier see SA, negation, 
negation and universal 
quantifiers/pronouns 
verb/adjective words II 286, 433, 497, 
504-6 
verb/adverb words I 194, IT 501 
verbal nouns 187-9 see SA, gerunds and 
gerundive constructions 
verbless clauses II 417, 434-5 
verb/noun words see SA, noun/verb words 
verb particles II 289, 294, 462-71, 502-3 
verbs (and structurally ambiguous clause 
types) I 163-6 
auxiliary see SA, auxiliary verbs and 
combinations 
ditransitive I 164, 166-7 
finite I 181-3, 191, II 418 
infinitives I 181-2, 201, II 426-34 
see also bare infinitives; SA, 
clause types, infinitive; SA, 
clause types, nonfinite 
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SA (Cont'd) 
verbs (and structurally ambiguous clause 
types) (Cont'd) 
intransitive I 75, 164, 211, 214, 

II 494-8, 501-5, 507-8 
intransitive lacking agent I 221 
intransitive vs linking I 216-17, 245, 

II 500 

SV vs SVC I 216-17, 231-2, 235, 

245-6, II 448, 500, 504 
intransitive vs transitive I 161, 211-15, 

237-8, 240-3, II 278, 289, 291, 

391, 429-30, 441, 493, 499, 506 

SV vs SVO I 145, 211-15, 238-9, 240-1, 

242, II 287-8, 391, 448, 480, 

511 
linking I 164, 204-11, II 500, 506 

SVC (predicate nominative) vs. SVC 
(predicate adjective) I 141, 
205-9, 235, II 480, 491-2 

SVC vs. SVAI 209-11, 231, 240, 

II 500-1, 507 
linking vs intransitive see SA, verbs, 

intransitive vs linking 
linking vs transitive I 217-21, II 499 

SVC (or SVA) vs. SVO I 165, 210, 
217-21, 234-5, 240, II 287, 
480, 492, 505 

SVC vs SVOC I 234 

monotransitive I 164, 167 
multiword verbs II 455, 457, 461-71, 

479, 502-3, 518n.169, 

518n.172 see also SA, fixed 

expressions, multiword verbs 
nonfinite I 181-2, 191, 195, 199 see also 

SA, clause types, nonfinite 
transitive I 75, 163-203, 211, 214, 

II 494, 496-9, 502-3, 505-6, 

508 

causative and perception verbs I 186, 

189-94, IT 350, 495-8, 501, 

507, 512, see also SA, verbs, 

transitive, NP object vs 

nonfinite object clause 

PLEASE and LIKE in choice 
constructions I 199 

SVO vs. SVOC I 165-6, 173-7, 232, 

239, 253n.73, II 286, 359, 364, 

405, 448, 480-1, 492-3, 500-1, 

507 
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SVO (finite object clause) vs. SVOC 
I 194-5 
SVO (nonfinite object clause) vs. 
SVOCI 195-7, II 286, 481, 
497 
SVO (object NP) vs. SVO (object 
clause) I 181-94, I 286, 492, 
494-5, 497 
SVOC (noun as complement) vs. 
SVOC (adjective as 
complement) I 198-9, 234-5, 
II 480-1 
SVOO (direct object NP) vs. SVOO 
(direct object clause—finite) 
I 197-8, II 481, 492, 505, 507 
SVOO vs. SVOCI 165-6, 178-80, 
234-5, 282, 287, II 359, 480-1, 
493 
SVO vs. SVOO I 145, 150, 159, 163, 
165-6, 166-73, 239, 240, 
242-3, II 338-9, 359, 364, 381, 
405, 431, 480-1, 499, 507 
special subset I 171-2 
verbs taking an NP object vs finite 
object clause I 183-6, 
II 338-9, 365, 480-1, 494-5, 
504-6, 507-8 
verbs taking an NP object vs nonfinite 
object clause I 186-94, II 365, 
480-1, 504—5 see also SA, verbs, 
transitive, causative and 
perception verbs 
transitive vs intransitive see SA, verbs, 
intransitive vs transitive 
transitive vs linking see SA, verbs, 
linking vs transitive 
verbs combining passive and causative 
I 199-200 
verbs introducing referential vs 
nonreferential sense I 202 
verbs taking an NP vs clausal subject 
I 200-2 
verbs taking mandative vs non- 
mandative objects I_ 202-3 
wanna II 433-4, 495, 498 
structure classes I 17-18 
subject I 204 
subject complements I 73, 164, 204-5 
subjunctive mood see grammatical moods, 
subjunctive 
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subordinate clause see SA, clause types, 
subordinate 

suffixes and contractions see SA, suffixes and 
contractions 

supersegmental features (stress, pauses, 
pitch, intonation) I 38-9, 155, 
167, II 292, 323, 395, 406, 409, 
440, 460, see also SA, 
phonological influences 

Swift, Jonathan I 51 


Taha, Abdul Karim II 282, 332, 394, 
516n.143, 516n.144 

tap consonants I 60 

Taylor, John R. II 310 

thatcomplementizer I 184, 201-2, II 291, 
338 see alsoSA, pronouns, 
homonyms of, that 

SA, subordinating conjunctions, other 

subordinators, that 

Tomlin, Lily 1 157, I 285 

toy Yoda I 42 

Transformational grammar I 80 

transitive verbs see SA, verbs, transitive 
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Twain, Mark II 272 
Uecker, Bob II 435 


vagueness I 18-19 

Van Buren, Abigail II 267 

Van Gogh I 191 

velar nasal /N)/I 50-1, 185, 187, I 353 
ventriloquists I 49-50 

verbs see SA, verbs 

voicing of consonants I 47-50, 59-61, 89-90 
vowel features I 53-6 


Ward, Artemus I 154 

Webster’s Dictionary of English Usage 1 100, 
251n.38, II 335-7, 395-6, 407 

Weihofen, Henry II 332-3 

Wells, Orson II 463 


Whitten, Mary E. II 392, 394 
Wright, Steven I 150, 158, II 377, 398 
Wynn, Ed I 87-8, II 406 


Youngman, Henny II 312, 378 


